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TORONTO 


"CATCHING    BOYS   ALIVE"! 

(BOYS'    CLUB    WORK). 

When  the  Saviour  first  gathered  his  band  of  worlcers  among  them 
were  some  humble  fishermen.  He  told  the  leader  that  he  eould  leave  Ins 
nets  as  there  was  better  work  for  him  to  do  and  it  was  this,  "  Henceforth 
thou  shalt  take  men  alive  "  (Luke  v.  11),  and  Simon  Peter  left  his  nets 
and    became    a   fisher    of    men. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  shew  that  it  is  grand  worli  ca'.ching 
boys  alive,  and  that  this  work  can  be  done  by  means  of  boys'  dubs,  and 
that  seniot   Crusader  Keenites  are  just  the   kind  of  fishers   required. 

To  start  with,  then,  "  It  is  grand  work  catching  boys  alive."  Ihey 
are  not  easily  caught.  They  are  well  worth  catching  even  if  ydu  have 
to  angle  a  long  time  before  you  land  the  fish.  In  front  of  me  as  1  write 
there  is  a  large  photo  gallery  of  faces,  every  picture  tells  a  story  (a  true 
one!!)     and    most   of    them    were    won    for    Christ    in    a    boys'    club. 

He're's  "  George."  He  fought  shy  of  the  dub  for  two  years,  said 
Christianity  was  for  women  folk  and  children,  not  for  "  a  fellow  of 
sixteen."  One  day  he  was  specially  invited  to  a  tea-fight,  made  a  games 
steward  with  a  gorgeous  red  rosette  (bait).  The  closing  words  that 
evening  were  "  quick  and  powerful."  George,  "  a  fellow  of  sixteen," 
was   completely    bowled   over   and   properly  landed   alive. 

The    sequel    was    wonderful.      He    caught    his    father,    mother    and    two 
brothers     alive     and     the     whole     family     were     landed     in     the     gospel     net. 
"  George  "   was   worth   fishing   for   for   two   j'ears. 
"  Billy  "   was   fourteen   when   he   was  caught. 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  a  chat,  Billy,  about  these  things  you've 
listened  to  so  attentively  lately,"  he  was  asked.  "  I've  been  waitmg  for 
this  for  months,  sir,"  he  replied.  Fancy  waiting  to  be  landed  and  tlii_ 
angler    didn't    know    it!      And    the    sequel,    what    was    it?  ,   ,.     ,     , 

^'T;~declare.   mother,    I   believe   that  boy  is  cracked,"  he  heard  his  father 

say,  and  his  mother  agreed,  but  Billy  caught  his  father  alive,  a  man  who 
had  ruined  his  constitution  and  his  home  by  drink,  and  I  believe  his 
mother   was   landed,   too. 

"  Steven  "  was  a  very  bright  lad,  "  the  only  son  of.  his  mother,  and  she 
a  widow."  Steven  was  landed  by  a  stray  word  spoken  just  outside  tlie 
club  premises.  He  quickly  became  a  fisherman  and  caught  his  mother,  his 
cousin    and    his    pal,    and    he    has    been    angling    and    catching    people    ever 

'''"'^'^•''  Steven  "  was  fourteen  when,  like  Wesley,  "  he  felt  his  heart  strangely 
warmed"   as   he   let   the   Saviour   in.  ,    ,      ,    ,,  „    i-   j        , 

Gilbert  a  robust,  riotous,  headstrong  lad  of  14,  up  to  all  kinds  ol 
.'ames  and'  "  larks,"  was  a  great  catch.  He  immediately  began  to  pray 
°or    his    parents.      "  Poor    boy,"    they    said, ."  he    has    religious   mama,    hell 

""""bui'  Mbert  "kept  on  praying !  First  the  mother  was  caught,  then 
one   sister   and    a   brother  and   still   the  work   goes  on   in   that  home. 

Gilbert    is    now    a    missionary    on    the    Congo. 

•Spurgeon,  Moody,  Hudson,  Taylor,  were  all  taken  alive  quite  young 
Yes  it  ts  grand  work  catching  boys  alive.  George,  Billy,  Steven  and 
Gilbert    are    all    "  going    strong  "    to-day    and    all    are    busy    anglers. 

Space  forbids,  speaking  of  numbers  more,  for  what  can  one  say  in 
MOT  MORE  than  a  thousand  words,  of  the  boy  who_  was  brought  by 
force  (borne  of  four)  of  Gerald  who  "dare  not  put  his  foot  inside  the 
lub  ■'  les  he  be  instantaneously  converted.  Of  Tim  and  Peter  and  Jack 
'm^l  Joe  and  Geoffrey,  still  on  the  line  but  not  yet  landed!  Pray  for 
them   and   for   scores   of   others   so   near   the   Kingdom.  ,        ,v,   , 

So  that's  the  first  part  done  with,  and  now  to  ■  the  second  :-that 
n.  This  work  can  be  done  by  means  of  boys'  clubs,  as  the  cases  mentioned 
above    shew. 
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"Those  who  believe  that  nothing  is  so  worthy  of  love, 
reverence,  and  service  as  the  body  and  soul  of  youth,  and 
who  hold  that  the  best  test  of  every  human  institution  is 
how  much  it  contributes  to  bring  youth  to  the  ever  fullest 
possible  development,  may  well  review  themselves  and  the 
civilisation  in  which  we  live  to  see  how  far  it  satisfies  this 
supreme  test." 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  p.  xv. 
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CHAPTEK    I 

INTEODUCTOEY 

A  GENKEATiON  ago  the  term  "  Lads'  Club  "  would  have 
been  meaningless,  or  at  most  could  only  have  suggested 
some  little  organised  appanage  of  church,  chapel, 
Sunday  school,  or  mission.  But  now  that  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  first 
independent  institution  of  the  kind  was  founded, 
clubs  as  such  have  become,  especially  in  the  industrial 
districts  of  Lancashire,  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
working-class  boy  life.  It  should  be  hardly  necessary 
to  plead  for  their  establishment,  to  argue  in  their 
favour,  or  to  point  out  the  elementary  and  obvious 
reasons  for  their  value.  There  are,  however,  so  many 
large  towns  and  so  many  city-boroughs  where  boys' 
clubs  are  still  wanting,  and  there  is  amongst  those  not 
personally  concerned  with  them  so  much  ignorance 
of  their  purposes  and  aims,  and  amongst  those  who 
are  already  interested  often  so  hazy  a  conception  of 
what  those  purposes  and  aims  should  be,  and  of  the 
principles  on  which  an  efficient  club  must  rest,  that 
some  account  of  the  work  which  they  are  at  present 
doing  may   be   not   altogether   superfluous.     We  say 
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"  at  present "  in  the  belief  that  its  sphere  and  scope 
will  inevitably  extend  with  time  and  experience ;  for 
every  good  club  is  a  growing  organism. 

For  the  uninitiated,  lads'  clubs  may  be  at  once 
described  as  institutions  whose  chief  end  is  to  provide 
youths  of  the  poorer  classes  with  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  happier,  healthier,  and  better  citizens  than 
they  are  likely  to  become  if  they  spend  their  leisure 
in  loafing  about  the  streets.  The  means  employed 
are  diverse  :  some  clubs  are  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  amusement  and  physical  development  by  means 
of  gymnastic  exercises  and  outrdoor  games ;  some 
concern  themselves  mainly  with  the  advancement  of 
general  education ;  others  make  religious  effort  the 
pivot  of  all  their  activities ;  whilst  the  more  influential 
and  successful  pursue  the  common  ideal  of  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano  by  a  combination  of  all  three  methods. 
Sports  and  games,  rest,  recreation,  and  enjoyment  are 
ostensibly  the  first  reasons  for  the  existence  of  a  club 
of  this  type,  but  the  advantages  of  improved  mental 
equipment  are  constantly  held  before  the  boys,  and 
some  continuance  of  their  education  is  often  enforced 
as  a  condition  of  membership.  And  all  that  may  be 
broadly  summed  up  as  religion,  though  less  talked 
about,  is  felt  as  the  real  background  of  play  and  work, 
and  so  may  become  the  determining  motive  in  the 
lives  of  the  members,  as  it  generally  is,  whether 
acknowledged  by  that  name  or  not,  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  work  in  the  clubs. 

If  we  would  seek  the  deeper  origins  of  the  move- 
ment it  would  be  necessary  to  review  it  in  its  relation 
to  the  unprecedented  social  changes  of  the  eighteenth 
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and  nineteenth  centuries,  for  it  is  one  of  the  latest  of 
many  efforts  called  forth  by  the  marvellously  rapid 
growth  of  population,^  the  substitution  of  machine  for 
hand  labour,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  alteration 
in  standards  of  living,  the  gradual  alienation  of  classes, 
and  the  general  though  slow  awakening  of  the  public 
conscience  to  the  new  or  intensified  evils  which  were 
the  penalty  of  these  developments.  The  evils,  as 
social  evils  always  do,  had  fallen  particularly  heavily 
on  the  young,  for  whom  the  grinding  slavery  of  the 
workshop  and  the  mine  replaced  the  old  practical 
education  of  the  home.  The  Apprentices  Act  of 
1802  and  the  Factory  Act  of  1833  were  the  first  of 
a  series  of  statutes  expressing  not  only  an  ever- 
widening  sympathy  with  the  lot  of  the  children  born 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  industrial  life,  but 
an  ever-growing  appreciation  of  the  ^mple  truth  that 
the  welfare  of  the  country  is  bound  up  with  theirs. 
The  place  which  questions  of  Elementary  Education 
have  occupied  in  political  life  since  1870  is  in  itself 
enough  to  show  that  the  children  of  to-day  are 
recognised  as  the  essential  fibre  and  life-blood  of  the 
Nation's  existence  to-morrow.  So  long  as  they  remain 
at  school,  therefore,  their  needs  claim  and  receive  a 
very  large  share  of  attention.  But  as  soon  as  they 
leave  school  their  no  less  great  needs  instantly  become 
comparatively  inarticulate.  They  are  no  longer 
"  children " ;  they  fail  to  excite  the  same  degree  of 
sympathy ;  for  they  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
looking  after  themselves  and  often  support  the  supposi- 

■■  In  England  aud  Wales  from  8J  millions  in  1790  to  nearly  30  millions 
in  1891. 
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tion  by  their  airs  of  aggressive  self-reliance.  The 
awakening  of  interest  in  ex-school  children  must  be 
dated  very  many  years  later  than  that  aroused  by  the 
more  youthful  population,  nevertheless  that  too  is 
growing.  It  will  be  far  from  complete  until  the 
Nation  is  encouraged  by  legislation  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  at  present  to  realise  the  fact  that  it  is 
above  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  just  leaving 
school  or  already  at  work,  boys  and  girls  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  years  upwards  to  eighteen  and  twenty, 
who  are  supremely  worth  consideration.  Neglect  of 
them  is  responsible  for  the  utter  waste  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  the  good  work  done  for  children  by  public 
and  private  effort,  and  due  provision  for  them  would 
render  unnecessary  much  that  now  has  to  be  done 
for  men  and  women  in  prisons,  workhouses,  inebriates' 
homes,  and  other  institutions.  It  is  at  this  age,  when 
the  organised  control  of  the  school  has  ceased  and 
parental  authority,  slight  as  it  often  is,  has  lost  most 
of  its  cogency,  that  the  boy  discovers  his  own  worth 
as  a  wage-earner,  and  enjoys  an  independence  and 
freedom  from  realised  responsibility  greater  than  at 
any  subsequent  period  of  his  Hfe ;  and  it  is  at  this 
age,  when  he  is  most  susceptible  to  influences  good 
and  bad,  that  his  character  may  be  formed  and  his 
career  determined.  The  years  between  twelve  and 
twenty  will  decide  whether  each  individual  is  to 
become  a  valuable  asset  to  his  country,  a  negligible 
quantity  possessed  at  best  of  the  value  of  a  machine, 
or  a  worthless  parasite  and  drag  on  its  prosperity. 
Multiplied  by  hundreds  of  thousands  it  is  the  decision 
upon  which  the  future  of  England  rests. 
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The  more  or  less  urgent  realisation  of  the  gravity 
and  national  importance  of  the  problem  which  these 
considerations  suggest  has  found  expression  in  the 
foundation  of  all  kinds  of  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  working  lads.  Of  these,  clubs,  where  they  exist, 
should  easily  take  the  first  place  in  popularity  and 
efl&ciency.  The  Brigade  movement,  indeed,  started 
in  1882,  is  very  remarkable  for  the  numbers  it  affects, 
but  no  other  agency  can  approach  a  boy  through  so 
many  different  channels  as  can  a  lads'  club  of  the 
best  type,  with  its  programme  of  combined  recreative, 
athletic,  social,  educational,  and  religious  work. 

There  are,  however,  many  clubs  which  are  not  of 
the  best  type,  for  the  methods  of  managing  them, 
like  the  impulses  which  have  led  to  their  foundation, 
vary  greatly,  and  cannot  always  be  described  as  well- 
weighed.  There  is  much  blundering,  much  waste  of 
effort  and  patience,  much  unnecessary  disheartenment. 
Countless  opportunities  for  influencing  the  members 
and  helping  them  to  build  up  their  characters  are 
unperceived  and  lost,  common-sense  is  not  always  so 
prominent  nor  ideals  so  high  as  they  might  be,  and 
there  is  a  want  of  thoroughness  in  much  that  is  done. 
For  there  are  few  text-books^  which  any  one  desiring 
to  start  a  club  or  to  reorganise  an  existing  one  may 
consult,  and  he  has  to  work  out  his  own  system  with- 
out profiting  as  much  as  he  might  by  the  experiences 

1  We  can  heartily  recommend  The  Boys'  Olub,  by  Mr.  B.  Paul  Neumau 
(1900),  and  the  essay  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Braithwalte  in  Studies  of  Boy  Life 
ill  miT  Gities,  edited  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Urwiok  (1904),  but  they  are  practically 
concerned  with  London  clubs  only.  An  Eton  Playing  Fidd,  by  an 
0.  B.,  Mr.  E.  M.  S.  Pilkington  (1896),  admirably  presents  the  spirit  in 
which  the  best  lads'  club  work  is  carried  on. 
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of  others  in  the  same  field,  and  often  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  which  those 
experiences  have  proved  indispensable.  In  the  follow- 
ing chapters  we  shall  go  fully  into  such  matters  as 
the  organisation  of  games,  educational  classes,  annual 
encampments,  discipline,  and  finance,  and  from  long 
experience  of  some  of  the  largest  clubs  in  the  country 
try  to  point  out  the  most  likely  means  of  ensuring 
success  in  such  a  way  that  the  inquirer  may  be  able 
to  begin  the  work  with  the  necessary  routine  thoroughly 
mapped  out.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  promote  the 
extension  of  the  movement,  and  we  should  also  like 
to  see  something  done  to  co-ordinate  and  place  upon 
a  more  satisfactory  footing  the  various  organisations 
which  already  seek  to  provide  for  the  youths  of  our 
cities.  "We  trust  our  study  of  boys'  clubs  wUl  both 
contribute  towards  these  ends  and  suggest  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  such  institutions  might  advance, 
so  as  to  play  a  much  larger  part  in  civic  and  national 
life  than  is  as  yet  possible. 


CHAPTEE    II 

THE    FIRST    CLUBS THEIB    ORIGIN   AND   EAELY   WORK 

The  accentuation  of  an  evil  frequently  produces  good 
results,  since  people  will  suffer  a  moderate  iuconvenience 
or  scandal  rather  than  bestir  themselves  to  combat  a 
nuisance.  Thus  it  was  not  till  the  later  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  ruffianism  of  youths  had 
reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  become  an  absolute  danger  to 
the  community,  that  attention  was  thoroughly  roused, 
and  men  who  had  the  welfare  of  their  city  and  country 
at  heart  grew  apprehensive  and  began  to  cast  about  for 
some  means  of  checking  so  alarming  a  development.  They 
asked  whence  came  these  hordes  of  young  blackguards 
who  showed  little  promise  of  growing  into  anything 
better  than  vagabonds  and  criminals,  what  occasioned 
their  frequent  conflicts  with  the  police,  their  brutal 
assaults,  not  only  on  enemies  of  their  own  class,  but 
on  inoffensive  persons  who  had  not  attempted  to 
interfere  with  them?  The  manifestations  in  them- 
selves, and  the  comments  and  strictures  of  the  judges 
and  magistrates  before  whom  such  lads  were  brought 
when  secured  for  trial,  suggested  that  the  cause  was 
to  be  found  in  the  actual  limitations  of  life  in  our 
large    towns    and    cities.     The  industrial    revolution 
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had  caused  the  manufacturing  centres  to  increase  in 
size  and  population  so  rapidly  that  nobody  stopped 
to  ask  how  they  grew,  and  little  or  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  provision  of  decent  dwellings,  open  spaces, 
facilities  for  amusement,  health  for  body  and  mind, 
cleanliness,  much  less  beauty.  Production  rapid  and 
cheap  and  production  alone  was  made  the  be-all  and 
end  -  all  of  life ;  production  meant  work ;  pleasure 
had  to  take  care  of  itself.  For  adults  such  conditions 
are  deplorable  enough,  for  boys  and  girls  indescribably 
unnatural  and  unhealthy.  Where  thousands  of  human 
beings  are  herded  together  in  narrow  streets,  dingy 
and  dirty  and  dull,  where  one  house  or  cottage  is 
exactly  like  the  next,  where  workshop  and  home  are 
so  close  together  that  the  eye  is  never  cheered  and 
the  imagination  never  stirred  by  diversity  of  form  or 
colour,  where  fields  and  parks  are  so  far  away  that 
they  are  but  rarely  seen,  the  conditions  exist  which, 
when  realised,  made  it  unnecessary  to  search  further 
for  the  causes  which  filled  the  streets  by  night  with 
bands  of  unruly  young  savages.  There  was,  in  fact, 
hardly  any  direction  in  which  a  boy,  even  with  the 
best  intentions,  could  look  for  a  pleasant  way  of 
spending  his  leisure  time.  The  day  of  dreary 
monotonous  labour  over  and  the  evening  meal  finished, 
the  problem  before  him  was,  what  use  to  make  of 
the  few  hours  between  tea  and  bedtime.  Drink-shops 
abounded  on  all  sides,  but  drinking  is  not  usually  a 
youth's  vice.  The  low  music-hall,  the  "  penny  gaff," 
were  within  easy  reach,  but  music-halls  were  not  for 
every  night.  With  these  exceptions  there  was  no 
place  of  any  kind  to  which  a  boy  might  resort,  and 
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for  the  healthier  -  minded,  who  found  insufficient 
satisfaction  in  such  pleasures,  the  street,  and  only  the 
street  remained.  Nowhere  else  could  natural  physical 
energies  find  an  outlet  or  surplus  "  steam  "  he  let  off. 

One  main  amTisement,  however,  there  was,  for 
nearly  all  lads  found  in  gambling  a  convenient  form 
of  excitement  ever  at  their  call,  and  practised  it  at 
street-corners,  on  open  "  crofts,"  or  in  the  back-room 
of  some  small  house  which  they  were  allowed  to  enter 
for  a  copper  and  stay  in  playing  with  their  "  pals  "  as 
long  as  they  hked.  The  passion  for  games  of  hazard, 
though  of  course  it  varies  in  degree,  was  and  is  almost 
universal.  For  example,  one  of  the  writers  has  seen 
some  fifty  or  sixty  youths  at  a  certain  street-corner 
regularly  playing  on  Saturday  afternoons  the  purely 
gambling  but  unquestionably  exciting  game  of 
"  banker,"  and  from  one  lad  of  seventeen — now  a 
thoroughly  decent  man — has  taken  as  many  as  three 
different  packs  of  cards  during  one  afternoon. 

But  gambling  apart,  the  streets  in  themselves  are 
not  fertile  in  resources,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
boys  should  often  have  given  play  to  their  craving  for 
excitement  and  violent  exercise  by  indulging  their 
more  combative  instincts.  Since  they  could  not  play 
football,  what  more  natural  than  to  fight  each  other 
or  any  one  who  dared  to  dispute  their  right  to  the 
pavement  or  to  look  through  the  same  shop  window  ? 
If  anybody  objected  to  their  methods — well,  "  let 
'em  see  wot  they'd  get."  A  party  of  lads  from  one 
street  would  band  themselves  together  and  constantly 
be  fighting  similar  gangs  from  other  streets  on 
absolutely   trivial  pretexts,   and,   this   mimic  warfare 
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easily  becoming  too  realistic,  bullying,  brutality,  and 
ill-feeling  were  frequently  the  upshot.  If,  for  instance, 
a  lady  previously  regarded  as  the  sweetheart  of  a 
member  of,  say,  the  "  Porty  Eow  "  gang  were  seen  in 
the  company  of  a  "  Bengal  Tiger,"  ^  the  assumed  insult 
had  to  be  avenged  and  provided  an  excellent  occasion 
for  an  outburst  of  blackguardism.  Occasionally  the 
police  had  to  interfere  to  stop  really  serious  rows,  in 
which  hard  and  even  dangerous  blows  were  given,  not 
only  with  the  fists,  but  often  with  the  buckle  end  of 
a  heavy  belt,  and  sometimes  with  an  earthenware 
mineral-water  bottle.  The  rougher  and  more  un- 
scrupulous gangs,  when  nothing  better  was  "  on," 
would  even  make  an  unknown  passer-by  the  victim 
of  their  sport,  though  in  justice  to  the  Manchester 
lads  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  "  scuttler  "  and  wore 
the  peaked  cap,  hair  curled  well  over  the  forehead, 
white  neck-scarf,  bell-bottomed  trousers,  and  sharp- 
poiated  clogs  with  heavy  brass  nails,  which  formed 
the  uniform  of  their  class,  it  must  be  recorded  that 
they  were  wont  to  declare  that  no  real  "  scuttler " 
would  ever  commit  such  an  act. 

With  some  realisation  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
these  ugly  phenomena  came  the  feeling  that  it  was 
unjust  simply  to  condemn  high-spirited  boys,  whose 
chief  fault  was  inability  to  adapt  themselves  to  evil 
circumstances  and  wear  the  fetters  of  conformity  to 
a  thoroughly  artificial  environment.  Thinking  people 
felt  that  something  must  be  done,  not  merely  for  the 

^  These  were  the  names  of  well-known  Manchester  gangs.  Each  gang 
of  the  kind  commonly  had  its  headquarters  at  a  beer-house  called  a 
"  blood-house  "  or  "  blood-tub,"  which  noue  durst  enter  save  its  habitues. 
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protection  of  those  they  inconvenienced,  something 
not  merely  repressive,  but  calculated  to  provide  a 
proper  sphere  for  energies  which  were  perfectly 
natural  and — though  this  was  not  at  first  apparent — 
only  required  diverting  into  another  channel  to 
produce  surprisingly  good  results.  It  was  to  men 
who  already  had  some  connection  with  rough  boys  as 
teachers  in  Eagged  Schools  and  Bible  Classes  that  the 
idea  first  came  of  keeping  their  pupils  out  of  mischief 
by  providing  harmless  amusement,  at  the  same  time 
humanising  them  by  the  influence  of  closer  personal 
intimacy  than  a  mere  weekly  meeting  in  class  allowed. 
To  their  unassuming  efforts  the  movement  owes  its 
origin,  and  through  them  the  germ  of  the  thought 
which  has  fructified  in  the  lads'  clubs  of  the  present 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  work  of  men  like  Eobert 
Eaikes  of  Gloucester  and  John  Pounds,  the  cobbler  of 
Portsmouth,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  respectively  started  the  first  Sunday  and 
Eagged  Schools.  It  may  be  seen  far  more  definitely 
developed  in  such  efforts  as  those  of  General  (then 
Lieut.-Col.)  Gordon  at  Gravesend  between  1865  and 
1871,  or  in  the  early  work  of  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg. 
For  wherever  a  man  devotes  his  evenings  to  gathering 
a  few  poor  lads  about  him  with  the  desire  of  being 
their  friend,  there  we  have  an  embryo  club.  The 
beginnings  of  most  of  the  earlier,  as  of  many  of  the 
later,  clubs  were  humble,  but  they  rested  on  so  sound 
a  basis  of  common-sense  and  humanity  that  expansion 
was  inevitable.  From  these  humble  beginnings  rose 
the  representative  clubs  of  to-day, — clubs  ready  to 
welcome  boys  of  every  kind,  and   arouse   and    meet 
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their  needs,  with  the  utmost  catholicity  of  interests, 
with  machinery  for  developing  the  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  nature  of  their  members  as 
interdependent  parts  of  one  whole, — clubs  which,  as 
they  multiply  in  numbers,  should  prove  the  most 
effective  and  far-reaching  outcome  of  the  endeavour 
to  improve  the  lot  of  working  boys. 

Needless  to  say,  the  pioneer  workers  had  an  uphill 
and  often  disheartening  task.  Boys  Hked  the  clubs 
well  enough,  but  did  not  care  about  paying  their 
membership  fees,  and  there  seemed  no  means  of 
holding  them  when  the  attractions  of  their  native 
street- corners  called  them  back.  They  did  not 
understand  discipline,  still  less  what  it  meant  to  be 
quiet,  and  where  all  were  "new  boys"  there  was  no 
foundation  of  established  custom  and  opinion  to 
support  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  trying  to  keep 
order.  Eough  horseplay  was  common,  and  general 
riots,  when  the  excited  members  broke  the  windows 
and  furniture,  blew  down  the  gas-pipes,  and  pommelled 
and  pelted  their  officers  in  the  darkness,  were  by 
no  means  unknown.  There  seemed  no  reason  why 
draught-men  should  not  be  used  as  handy  missiles  to 
be  hurled  at  one  another  on  the  slightest  provocation,  or 
why  billiard  cues  should  not  be  used  to  poke  the  fire. 
And  surely  there  could  be  no  better  amusement  than 
to  goad  to  desperation  some  kindly  individual  who 
was  anxious  to  do  his  best,  but  who  failed  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  a  lad  requires  ruling,  and 
generally  despises  rather  than  respects  a  man  who 
fails  to  punish  when  punishment  is  deserved.  It 
sounds  almost   like   the  narration  of  an  evil  dream 
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when  an  old  club  worker  tells  his  experiences  of 
many  years  ago.  The  helpers  in  a  club  in  those 
early  days  had  much  to  suffer,  and  in  spite  of  the 
humorous  and  often  exciting  nature  of  their  experiences 
their  patience  must  sometimes  have  been  at  a  low 
ebb.  Nevertheless  courage,  tact,  resolution,  and 
indomitable  good  temper  held  their  own,  conquered 
well-nigh  desperate  difficulties,  and  transformed  the 
enemies  of  good  order  into  allies  for  its  preservation. 

We  will  now  sketch  the  history  of  two  of  the 
earliest  Manchester  clubs,  the  Hulme  and  the  Adelphi, 
and  of  one  London  club,  the  St.  Christopher's. 

The  Hulme  Club  was  founded  in  1886,  and  may, 
we  believe,  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  first  boys' 
club,  deliberately  founded  as  such,  in  the  north  of 
England.^  Its  founder,  Mr.  Alexander  Devine,  had 
long  been  interested  in  Sunday  School  work,  and  it 
struck  him  very  forcibly  that  the  benefit  of  an  hour 
or  two  of  intercourse  between  teachers  and  taught  on 
Sunday  was  lessened,  and  indeed  often  obliterated  by 
the  way  in  which  the  leisure  of  working  boys  was 
spent  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  It  was  with  the 
object  of  redeeming  this  leisure  from  waste  and  worse 
that  Mr.  Devine  and  his  family  determined  to  found 
a  club.  His  first  public  step  was  to  form  a  committee. 
He  then  took  premises  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
private  subscriptions,  furnished  them.  Cards  were 
printed  inviting  the  lads  of  the  district  to  a  free  tea, 

^  The  Shaftesbury  Club,  Birkenhead,  also  started  in  1886,  but  was 
only  open  one  night  a  week.  The  Gordon  Working  Lads'  Institute, 
Liverpool,  which  is  practically  a  club,  was  established  in  1885.  The 
club  attached  to  the  Eton  Mission  at  Hackney  Wick  was  open  in  1881. 
The  first  lads*  institute  opened  in  London — probably  in  the  country — was 
the  Working  Lads'  Institute  and  Home,  Whitechapel,  founded  in  1876. 
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at  which  it  was  promised  they  should  be  told  all  about 
what  was  intended  to  be  their  own  club.  These  were 
distributed  in  the  evenings  at  the  corners  of  streets 
and  other  places  where  boys  congregated,  and  on  the 
opening  night  there  was  a  terrible  crush.  By  means 
of  circulars,  torchlight  processions,  and  press  notices 
the  existence  and  aims  of  the  Club  were  gradually 
made  known  to  a  wider  public,  and  members  and 
financial  support  secured.  The  first  camp  was  held 
at  Strines  in  Derbyshire  in  1887.  The  Procter 
Gymnasium,  built  in  1901,  was  amalgamated  with 
the  Hulme  Club  in  1904,  and  the  original  home  of 
the  latter  abandoned.  The  members  of  the  combined 
institution  last  year  numbered  1526,  and  contributed 
over  £200  towards  the  total  cost  of  running  it,  which, 
including  the  camp,  amounted  roughly  to  £850. 

The  Adelphi  Club  at  Salford  was  founded  in  1888 
by  Mr.  Walter  Southern.  Desiring  to  gain  more 
influence  over  a  class  of  boys  he  taught  for  an  hour  a 
week  in  the  Eagged  School,  he  had  offered  to  meet 
them  once  a  week  in  addition  for  driU  and  games. 
They  appreciated  the  arrangement,  and  Mr.  Southern 
was  persuaded  to  allow  other  classes  to  join  his  own. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  two  rooms  in  an  old  mill. 
In  1890  the  Club  took  possession  of  its  present 
building  and  was  thrown  open  to  any  lad  over  thirteen. 
Last  year  it  had  980  members  and  was  run  at  a  cost 
of  £377,  including  camp.^ 

The  history  of  the  St.  Christopher's  Club  is  best 
given  in  the  words  of  its  own  Annual  Eeport : — 

1  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Henvy  C.  Devine  and  Mr.  Walter  Southern 
for  the  above  accounts. 
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The  Club  first  started  with  a  dozen  members  in  a 
small  room  in  a  dark  back  street  in  1894.  So  small  was 
the  place  that  even  with  the  dozen  members  there  -w,a.s  in- 
sufficient room  for  all  to  be  present  at  once,  but  for  over  a 
year  we  managed  to  keep  together,  and  an  opportunity 
came  at  length  of  moving  into  a  bigger  room  in  a  better 
street.  Here  we  could  accommodate  twenty-five  members 
at  a  time,  and  it  seemed  a  palace  to  us  then.  The  roll  of 
membership  ran  rapidly  up,  and  .at  the  end  of  two  years 
we  had  ironwork,  fretwork,  picture-framing,  and  drawing 
classes  in  one -half  of  the  room,  and  games  and  boxing 
in  the  other  half.  It  was  at  this  point  that  our  great 
opportunity  came.  A  friend,  believing  that  we  had  in  us 
the  acorn  that  might  grow  into  an  oak  tree,  gave  us  new 
premises,  three  big  floors  in  a  big  house,  and  we  launched 
out  into  an  important  club.  By  leaps  and  bounds  the 
membership  went  up,  and  we  began  to  get  a  name  for  our- 
selves and  a  local  glory.  For  four  years  we  were  there, 
and  at  the  end  could  show  a  record  that  we  might  be 
proud  of.  Our  membership  was  now  well  over  200,  and 
night  after  night  we  were  so  crowded  that  we  began  to 
find  our  growth  had  outreached  our  strength,  like  an  over- 
grown schoolboy.  We  were  in  the  hobbledehoy  stage. 
After  much  hunting  for  premises,  the  new  house  (39  Fitzroy 
Square,  W.)  was  found,  and  a  friend  again  came  to  our 
aid  and  placed  it  at  our  disposal. 

The  present  membership  is  about  250. 


CHAPTEE   III 

AIMS    AND    GROWTH 

The  early  clubs,  like  many  of  their  successors,  un- 
doubtedly started  with  aspirations  which  have  been 
far  surpassed  by  their  present  achievements,  and  many 
an  original  club  manager  can  well  appreciate  the 
saying  that  a  man  never  goes  so  far  as  when  he  does 
not  know  whither  he  is  going.  Most  of  them  had 
little  clearly  defined  ambition  to  do  more  than  "  keep 
the  lads  off  the  streets,"  though  this,  of  course,  was 
never  their  sole  aim,  as  is  now  too  often  supposed. 
Nor  was  the  aim  merely  to  make  the  boys  happier. 
Most  of  them — irresponsible,  reckless,  happy-go-lucky 
creatures  with  no  thought  for  the  future — were  happy 
enough,  being  boys.  With  every  club  we  have  ever 
known  the  inspiring  idea  all  along  has  been  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  boy  rather  than  that  conferred  on  the 
community  by  the  removal  of  turbulent  elements — 
the  indirect  benefit  of  society  by  training  the  boy  to 
become  a  good  and  worthy  and  God-fearing  citizen. 

But  whatever  the  underlying  purpose  it  could  only 
be  attained  by  the  pursuit  of  definite  objects.  To 
begin  with,  the  boys  had  to  be  persuaded  to  come,  and 
it  immediately  became  clear  that  a  club  could  never 
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be  of  much  service  to  a  rough  district'  unless  it  made 
arrangements  not  only  for  draughts,  andbagatglle,  and 
even  billiards,  all  of  which  could  not  for  long  compete 
against  the  outside  attractions  of  freedom  from  restraint, 
and  gambling,  but  for  pleasures  most  boys  could  not 
otherwise  obtain,  namely,  for  such  indoor  exercises  as 
gymnastics,  boxing,  fives,  and  swimming,  and  above  all 
for  outdoor  games.  "We  may  take  then  as  the  first 
object  Eecreation,  for  that  is  the  compelling  force 
which  brings  members  to  the  clubs,  and  to  the  vast 
majority  of  them  it  appears  first  also  in  importance. 
Without  granting  it  this  place,  as  do  many  clubs  in 
effect  if  not  in  principle,  we  can  affirm  that  the 
provision  of  amusement  is  of  incalculable  value. 
Boys  must  have  excitement,  and  if  they  cannot  get 
it  in.  legitimate  ways  they  will  seek  it  in  mischief  and 
in  vice.  "  Second  to  drink  and  second  only  to  drink, 
the  real  cause  of  crime  (i.e.  crime  in  general,  not 
juvenile  crime)  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  healthy 
recreation  and  innocent  amusement  for  the  young 
among  the  working  classes."  ■' 

The  second  object  we  may  call  Education,  taking 
the  word  not  in  its  narrower  sense,  but  as  comprising 
the  whole  physical,  moral,  and  mental  training  of  the 
lads.  The  first  object  in  itself  leads  to  the  second, 
taken  in  this  sense,  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  dweU  on 
the  educative  effects  of  properly  pursued  sports  and 
CTames.  But  even  the  club  which  is  ostensibly  purely 
athletic  in  aim  is  not  content  merely  to  teach  its 
members  how  to  use  their  limbs,  and  give  them  some 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  esprit  de  corps  and  fair 

1  The  Lord  CJhief  Justice,  Jane  28,  1905. 
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play.  It  endeavours  all  the  time  to  civilise  its 
members,  to  teach  them  self-respect  and  self-control, 
decency  in  manners  and  speech,  cleanliness,  obedience 
and  order,  to  foster  their  social  instincts,  and  to  widen 
their  interests  by  the  encouragement  of  reading,  games 
of  intellectual  skill  like  chess,  and  the  various  hobbies 
dear  to  boys.  All  this  is  education  indeed,  but  some 
clubs  aim  further,  and  believe  it  is  one  of  their  most 
important  functions  to  secure  some  continuance  of  the 
school  education  of  their  members,  whether  on  the 
club  premises  or  elsewhere. 

The  third  main  object  we  may  call  Eeligion.  There 
is  a  type  of  club  whose  aim  is  mainly  evangelical,  and 
which  makes  all  its  activities  centre  in  a  very  definite 
religious  effort.  But  we  take  the  word,  like  Education, 
in  its  widest  sense,  and  use  it  to  comprehend  all  the 
impalpable  influences  which  give  a  club  a  grip  on  its 
boys  and  tend  to  awaken  their  higher  nature  or  further 
their  spiritual  development.  There  are  few  clubs 
which  do  not  avow  a  religious  aim  by  urging  attend- 
ance at  church  or  chapel,  or  holding  services  on  their 
premises.  But  even  where  the  doors  remain  shut  on 
Sundays  it  is  the  managers'  intention  that  a  boy  who 
aspires  to  live  a  decent  life  may  find  support  and  un- 
seen sources  of  strength  within  his  club. 

The  aims  of  some  typical  lads'  clubs  are  thus 
summarised  in  their  annual  reports : — 

To  get  lads  away  from  the  temptations  which  assail 
them  in  their  leisure  hours  at  night.  {The  Hugh  Oldham 
Lads'  Club,  Manchester.) 

To  brighten  young  lives  and  make  good  citizens. 
(Salfm-d  Lads'  Club.) 
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The  physical  improvement  of  the  members,  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress,  the  raising  of  their  self-respect 
and  general  tone.  {Victoria  Working  Boys'  Club,  White- 
chapel.) 

To  promote  the  instruction,  recreation,  and  general 
welfare  of  lads,  and  to  help  and  advise  them  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  promotion  of  habits  of  obedience, 
punctuality,  respect,  and  all  that  tends  to  true  Christian 
manliness.  The  furtherance  of  Christ's  kingdom  among 
the  lads  of  Southport.     (Southport  Lads'  Club.) 

We  have  long  felt  it  a  very  marked  fact  that  in  the 
battle  against  evil  which  is  now  being  waged  in  so  many 
quarters  of  this  city,  the  great  feature  of  amusement  and 
happiness  as  an  effective  moral  force  has  not  received  its 
due  recognition.  It  is  therefore  our  first  aim  to  provide 
for  as  many  of  these  lads  as  we  can  a  cheerful,  healthy 
place  where  they  may  spend  the  evenings,  a  counter- 
attraction  to  the  music-hall,  the  street -corner,  and  the 
public-house.  Secondly,  it  is  our  aim  to  ourselves  mix 
with  them  freely,  and  give  them,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the 
advantage  of  the  better  education  and  tone  that  a  happier 
fortune  has  bestowed  upon  us  from  our  circumstances. 
We  believe  strongly  that  the  lads  can  appreciate  and  will 
learn  for  themselves  that  subtle  something  which  is  called 
"good  form,"  which  is  such  an  important  factor  among 
the  higher  classes.  Thirdly,  our  aim  is  to  teach  them 
religion,  and  to  help  them  to  learn  that  the  service  of  God 
is  the  highest  service,  and  that  therein  they  will  find  a 
fuller  and  further  source  of  reliance  and  strength  than  in 
anything  that  the  club  can  give  them.  Again,  it  is  a  sad 
but  undoubted  fact  that  the  little  children  of  our  London 
streets  are  robbed  en  masse  of  the  delights  of  a  happy 
childhood,  a  lad  of  eight  or  ten  summers  being  frequently 
forced  to  spend  all  his  non-school  hours  nursing  the  baby 
or  doing  other  such  work.  This  lost  childhood  has  to  be 
regained  for  them,  for  happiness  is  the  heritage  of  every 
child,  and  without  it  there  can  only  ensue  the  grown  man 
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and  grown  -woman  whose  life  is  seared  and  dull.  This 
is  pur  ground  for  providing  in  our  work  as  far  as  we 
can  such  things  as  engender  light-heartedness,  joy,  and 
pleasure.     {St.  Christopher's  Working  Boys'  Club,  London,  W.) 

The  above  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  original  idea 
of  providing  places  which  had  for  their  primary  object 
the  "keeping  of  lads  off  the  streets,"  has  gradually 
grown  into  the  altogether  wider  and  larger  conception 
of  moulding  their  characters  and  physique  until  the 
elements  be  so  mixed  in  them  that  Nature  may  pro- 
claim them  men.  The  making  of  men !  That,  in  a 
word,  is  the  ideal  aimed  at,  and  in  a  later  chapter  we 
shall  hope  to  show  that  it  is  not  aJ  together  unfulfilled. 

But  there  is  one  aim  with  which  boys'  clubs  have 
been  started,  and  will  continue  to  be  started,  which 
seems  invariably  doomed  to  a  large  measure  of  failure. 
People  who  are  impelled  to  undertake  the  service  of 
their  fellows  generally  begin  by  wanting  to  raise  those 
who  appear  the  most  in  need  of  a  helping  hand, — the 
poorest,  the  most  miserable,  the  most  hopelessly 
oppressed  and  degraded  by  their  surroundings.  And 
so  it  is  that  club  after  club  has  been  started  with  the 
declared  aim  of  trying  to  civilise  the  very  roughest  or 
very  lowest  lads  of  a  district.  At  first  the  results 
may  seem  fairly  successful.  The  roughest  lads — often 
the  very  salt  of  the  slums — do  come,  and  after  heroic 
struggles  on  the  part  of  the  founders  of  the  club  those 
who  remain  do  become  civilised.  But  as  soon  as  they 
are  civilised  the  club  is  no  longer  a  rough  boys'  club, 
but  a  club  with  a  standard  of  respectability  such  as 
frightens  away  prospective  new  members  of  the 
primitive  type.     This  process  of  levelling-up  is  inevit- 
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able,  for  the  laws  of  development  which  govern  such 
work  cannot  be  resisted.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
see  that  it  does  not  go  too  far,  for  a  club  by  becoming 
too  respectable  may  altogether  cease  to  provide  for 
lads  of  the  class  for  whom  it  was  designed,  whilst  others 
who  have  opportunities  elsewhere  usurp  their  place. 

With  regard  to  the  lowest  in  contrast  to  the 
roughest  lads  the  failure  is  more  definite.  The  lads 
who  have  no  homes,  who  live  in  lodging-houses  and 
pick  up  a  precarious  living  by  doing  odd  jobs  and 
selling  papers  and  flowers,  never  for  any  length  of  time 
continue  attendance  at  a  club,  and  we  do  not  know  of 
one  well-ordered  institution  of  the  kind  regularly  made 
use  of  by  street-boys  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  Those 
who  wish  to  raise  to  a  worthier  life  the  youth  of  this 
type  might  consider  the  causes  which  contribute  to  his 
being  on  the  street.  It  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  if, 
putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  inevitable  results  of 
over-crowding,  bad  housing,  and  general  evil  environ- 
ment, they  will  recollect  that  many  of  these  boys  have 
never  known  parental  discipline,  and  having  from  their 
earliest  years  enjoyed  a  freedom  unknown  to  other 
children,  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  kind  of  restraint. 
They  would  gladly  join  and  remain  in  a  club  in  which 
they  could  do  as  they  liked,  but  they  wUl  not  submit 
for  more  than  a  very  few  weeks  to  the  absolutely 
necessary  rules  of  any  well-organised  club.  No  steady 
influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  them,  for  they 
will  not  attend  regularly,  and  often  disappear  after  two 
or  three  visits. 

Can,  then,  nothing  be  done  for  the  street-vendor 
of    fifteen    to    twenty  years,    for  the  loafer,  the  in- 
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corrigible  "  ike,"  the  "  hooligan,"  the  "  peaky  blinder,"  ^ 
the  lad  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his  periodical  visits 
to  prison  ?  Are  we  simply  to  leave  him  alone  ? 
We  fear  indeed  that,  apart  from  methods  of  State 
compulsion  which  we  have  discussed  elsewhere,  or 
better  still,  the  abolition  of  the  conditions  which 
produce  him,  nothing  can  be  done.  A  youth  of 
this  class  is  usually  so  well  contented  with  his 
apparently  unenviable  lot  that  he  will  not  voluntarily 
place  himself  under  the  influence  of  any  reforming 
agency.  As  things  are,  the  only  hopeful  course  seems 
to  be  to  catch  him  young  and  give  him  a  good  start. 
This  is  what  the  junior  boys'  clubs,  which  in  some 
few  places — Birmingham,  Hull,  Sunderland — admit 
street  boys  from  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  have  made 
their  object.  The  club  at  Hull  in  particular  appears 
to  be  absolutely  unique  in  many  of  its  methods,  and 
to  be  doing  a  work  so  praiseworthy  that  in  a  later 
chapter  we  shall  describe  it  in  detail. 

It  is  not  only  where  the  original  aim  has  been 
abandoned  that  an  advance  in  the  inner  spirit  of  boys' 
clubs  has  taken  place.  In  every  successful  club  the 
growth  in  the  right  feeling  of  the  members  towards  it 
has,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  in  the  ideals  and  aims  of  their  officers.  The 
original  members  came  solely  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
valued  the  club  only  for  what  they  as  individuals 
could  get  from  it.  Its  honour  was  nothing  to  them ; 
they  would  have  been  nonplused  had  it  been  named ; 
and  in  games  their  only  ambition  was  to  exhibit  their 

^   "Ike"'  and  "peaky  blinder"  are  respectively  the  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  equivalents  of  the  London  "hooligan." 
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personal  prowess.  They  knew  but  little  gratitude,  for, 
not  taking  the  trouble  to  try  and  understand  the 
motives  of  the  managers,  they  regarded  them  with 
suspicion  and  wondered  what  was  the  real  purpose 
that  lay  behind  their  specious  friendliness,  or,  in  their 
own  words,  "  what  they  were  getting  at."  Indeed, 
the  managers  were  commonly  believed  to  be  running  the 
club  as  a  money-making  enterprise  and  to  be  reaping 
a  rich  harvest  from  the  weekly  pence  of  the  members, 
who  for  their  part  thought  they  conferred  a  favour 
upon  them  by  their  patronage.  Over  and  over  again 
we  have  seen  lads  listen  with  amazement  when,  in  ex- 
planation of  their  club's  balance-sheet,  we  have  quietly 
pointed  out  that  after  all  their  payments  do  not  make 
up  a  very  large  sum,  and  would  never  of  themselves 
suffice  to  keep  things  going.  But  in  time  pride  in 
the  club,  a  spirit  of  comradeship,  some  appreciation  of 
the  patience  and  manliness  of  an  officer  and  real  loyalty 
to  him  began  to  grow,  and,  as  selfish  individualism 
became  merged  in  a  larger  life,  gradually  effected  a 
transformation  in  the  character  of  club  boys  as  a 
whole,  which  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  Eeport  (1907)  of  the 
Burnley  Lads'  Club  : — 

Not  only  has  the  behaviour  of  the  lads  improved  im- 
measurably, but  what  perhaps  is  far  more  important,  their 
attitude  to  the  Club  as  a  Club  has  completely  changed. 
In  the  early  days  the  Club  was  to  our  lads  merely  a  place 
of  amusement  in  which  to  spend  their  evenings ;  the  very 
name  by  which  it  was  known — "  The  Gymnasium  " — 
indicated  their  attitude  towards  it.  It  was  a  place  in 
which  to  "topple,"  to  use  their  own  word,  or  to  play 
games.     There    was   no    idea  of   any  higher   object,    no 
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conception  of  any  responsibility  arising  from  their  member- 
ship. The  only  outside  question  which  seemed  to  arouse 
any  degree  of  interest  was  that  of  how  we  made  it  pay. 
Often  have  I  heard  groups  of  lads  discussing  this  question, 
and  trying  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  amounts  of 
their  weekly  pennies  and  what  they  thought  was  a  reason- 
able sum  for  rent,  expenses,  and  profit.  The  calculation 
generally  proved  too  complicated  for  solution,  but  they 
always  came  to  the  final  decision  that  it  must  pay  some- 
how, otherwise  we  should  "chuck  it."  Perhaps  it  has 
paid,  though  not  in  the  way  they  thought.  To-day,  though 
we  are  still  far  from  having  reached  our  ideal,  great 
changes  for  the  better  have  come  about.  Time  has  brought 
to  our  lads,  though  they  may  not  be  fully  conscious  of  it, 
some  realisation  of  the  fact  that  Club  membership  and 
responsibility  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  the  Club  does  not 
exist  only  to  give  them  pleasure,  but  that  it  requires  certain 
sacrifices  from  them ;  that  on  them  and  on  the  way  they 
live  their  lives  the  good  name  of  the  Club  depends,  and 
that  every  lad  by  reason  of  his  having  joined  the  Club 
owes  as  a  duty  to  it  and  to  his  fellow-members,  that  he  shall 
do  nothing  which  can  bring  disgrace  or  discredit  on  his 
order.  In  short,  we  feel  that  the  past  years  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  true  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps,  and  a 
striving  after  the  ideal  of  true  manhood. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  material  advance  of 
the  lads'  club  movement — the  way  in  which  the  clubs 
have  grown  in  number  and  the  numbers  have  grown 
in  clubs — for  this  really  explains  itself.  Inquirers 
may  refer  to  the  lists  in  the  Appendix,  where  they 
will  find  the  names,  addresses,  dates  of  foundation, 
number  of  members,  and  financial  details  of  all  the 
existing  clubs  concerning  which  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  information.  The  list  may  seem  already  fairly 
long,  but  it  must  be  hoped  that  the  movement  is  only 
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in  its  infancy,  since  out  of  an  estimated  ^  boy-popula- 
tion of  two  millions  it  appears  that  lads'  clubs  can 
only  lay  claim  to  some  twenty-five  thousand  members. 
Of  course  thousands  more  are  to  some  extent  provided 
for  by  brigades,^  evening  schools,  and  religious 
agencies ;  and  other  thousands  find  all  they  need  in 
their  homes.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Urwick  ^  calculated 
that  there  are  in  Greater  London  alone  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  boys  "  in  whose  lives  a  good  club 
or  brigade  would  make  a  difference." 

1  By  General  Baden-Powell.  '  See  Chapter  XXIII. 

^  Studies  of  Boy  Life  in  our  Cities,  1904. 
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CHAPTEE  I 

LARGE   AND    SMALL   CLUBS 

The  question  how  many  boys  a  club  may  admit  to 
membership  without  detriment  to  its  usefulness  and 
efficiency  is  one  upon  which  widely  divergent  opinions 
are  held.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  club  housed 
in  large  specially  built  premises,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating four  or  five  hundred  lads,  with  every  facility  for 
indoor  and  outdoor  games  and  exercises,  for  education, 
reading,  and  the  pursuit  of  various  hobbies,  with  a 
number  of  keen  and  competent  men  on  its  staff.  In 
this,  it  is  alleged,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  establish  a 
really  close  touch  between  boys  and  managers,  and  to 
bring  the  influence  of  the  managers  to  bear  on  the 
individual  characters  of  the  boys,  as  in  a  smaller  club. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  small  club 
strenuously  contend  that  it  is  impossible  to  exercise 
great  influence  over  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  members, 
or  one  hundred  at  the  outside.  The  truth  is,  that  any 
weU-conducted  lads'  club  work,  whether  on  a  small 
or  large  scale,  is  so  encouraging  in  results  that  men 
who  know  it  well  under  the  one  system  often  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  other  can  be  equally 
successful.         On    this    question    club    workers    are, 
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generally  speaking,  divided  into  two  camps,  with  their 
headquarters  in  London  and  Manchester  respectively. 
Manchester,  including  Salford  and  district,  has  31 
clubs,  of  which  9  have  a  membership  of  over  500; 
London,  possessing  25  clubs  of  which  we  have  know- 
ledge, and  we  believe  innumerable  quite  small  ones, 
has  only  9  with  an  actual  membership  of  between 
100  and  200,  and  10  with  200  or  more  members, 
the  largest  of  all  reckoning  less  than  500,  and  can 
only  in  a  few  cases  point  to  buildings  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose. 

The  advocates  of  small  clubs  clearly  have  the 
advantage  in  an  argument,  since  the  objections,  such 
as  they  are,  to  small  clubs  are  not  so  patent  as  the 
objections  to  large  ones,  and  can  never  be  of  really 
great  moment.  For  large  clubs  start  from  small 
beginnings,  and  no  one  with  any  intimate  knowledge 
of  boys  or  clubs  would  ever  dream  of  beginning  social 
work  of  this  kind  by  opening  in  a  new  district  a  club 
to  accommodate  many  hundreds  of  members.  StUl,  the 
chief  workers  in  a  large  club  have  generally  had 
experience  of  small  ones  to  begin  with,  and  are 
therefore  qualified  to  speak  of  both,  whilst  the 
managers  of  small  clubs  seldom  appear  to  have  had 
close  acquaintance  with  large  ones,  and  are  inclined 
to  be  one-sided  and  altogether  too  sweeping  in  their 
criticisms.  Without  wishing  to  come  forward  as 
champions  of  large  clubs  versus  small  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  justice  is  not  always  done  to  the  former, 
and  that  in  the  south  particularly  they  are  much 
misrepresented,  and  not  credited  with  anything  like 
the  amount  of  good  work  which  they  undoubtedly  do. 
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It  must  at  once  be  granted  that  in  a  club  of  a 
hundred  members  each  officer  will  know  every  boy, 
that  the  actual  relationship  between  officer  and  boy 
should  be  and  often  is  closer,  and  that  the  officers 
may  learn  much  more  about  each  individual  member 
than  where  the  membership  is  greater.  If  the  club 
is  a  really  good  one  and  the  officers  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities,  they  will  be  the  intimate  personal 
friends  of  the  members,  familiar  with  their  occupa- 
tions, their  families,  their  virtues  and  their  failings, 
their  difficulties,  trials,  and  temptations.  In  a  greater 
degree  than  can  ever  be  possible  in  a  club  with  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  members  they  will  become 
part  of  the  life  of  the  whole  number  of  lads  who 
come  to  the  club.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  all 
small  clubs,  and  many,  we  fear,  are  depressing  failures. 
The  officers  may  have  the  highest  and  noblest  inten- 
tions, but  the  want  of  a  sound  common  basis  of 
working,  want  of  tact  and  want  of  firmness,  partiality 
and  favouritism,  the  cheapening  of  the  privileges 
offered,  or  the  continual  giving  of  privileges  and 
pleasures  without  exacting  any  return  whatever,  may 
so  demoralise  the  boys,  that  the  officers,  disappointed 
of  the  hope  of  becoming  their  trusted  friends,  and 
seeing  no  improvement  in  their  conduct,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  despondency  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  their  club.  When  London  managers 
decry  the  Lancashire  clubs  by  asserting  that  they 
are  unwieldy,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a 
manager  even  to  know  his  boys'  names  and  appear- 
ance, much  less  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  helped  and    influenced  as  they  are  when 
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members  of  a  smaller  organisation,  we  sometimes 
suspect  that  this  criticism  is  made  by  men  who  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  finance  and  run  a  club  with 
a  hundred  members  or  less,  and  who  therefore  cannot 
conceive  of  a  club  with  a  membership  of  several 
hundreds  as  anything  but  a  huge  failure.  In  a  small 
club,  especially  if  its  income  be  limited  and  educa- 
tional work  neglected,  it  is  often  far  more  difficult  to 
keep  the  boys  occupied  than  in  a  large  one  with 
many  rooms  and  varied  resources  to  suit  every  taste. 
Unless  the  members  find  congenial  occupation  the 
whole  time  they  are  in  the  club,  they  naturally  be- 
come mischievous,  discontented,  and  unruly. 

In  answer  to  those  who  mistrust  the  efficiency  of 
the  northern  clubs  on  account  of  their  huge  member- 
ship and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  exercising 
personal  influence  over  large  numbers,  it  may  be  said 
that,  supposing  the  chief  of  a  club  does  not  know  each 
member  individually,  every  member  will  at  least  know 
him,  just  as  each  soldier  in  a  regiment  and  each  sailor 
in  a  battleship  knows  his  colonel  or  his  captain.  The 
management  of  a  large  club  certainly  demands  a 
strong  personality,  but  when  that  qualification  exists, 
it  wUl  make  the  leader's  influence  felt  throughout  the 
club,  and  infuse  something  of  his  spirit  into  his 
feUow-workers  and  the  older  lads  who  are  his  main 
support.  A  man  fitted  for  the  post  is  none  too 
common,  and  it  is  well  that  his  sphere  of  operations 
should  be  as  wide  as  possible.  If  every  boy  is  not 
known  to  him  personally  he  will  be  known  at  least  to 
some  one  or  other  of  his  colleagues,  and  however  large 
the  club,  if  it  be  adequately  staffed,  there  is  no  reason 
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why  any  member  should  be  without  his  special  friend 
and  adviser.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  condemn  a 
school  like  Eton  on  the  ground  that  the  headmaster 
does  not  reaUy  know  every  boy  as  it  is  to  condemn 
large  lads'  clubs  on  this  account.  Nor  is  the 
individual  "  lost  in  the  crowd "  because  the  numbers 
are  great.  Large  numbers,  on  the  contrary,  enable  the 
formation  of  so  many  subsidiary  clubs  and  classes  that 
they  help  to  develop  individuality  by  giving  each 
member  a  better  opportunity  of  finding  his  right  place. 
But  of  course  where  several  hundred  lads  are  accom- 
modated, management  and  organisation  must  be  of  the 
very  highest  efficiency,  or  there  is  a  danger  that  fine 
roomy  premises  may  be  filled  with  a  disorderly  rabble. 

In  discussing  clubs  of  the  two  types  Mr.  Neuman, 
who,  like  Mr.  Braithwaite,  is  apparently  not  personally 
familiar  with  the  working  of  any  so  capacious  as  are 
some  of  those  in  Lancashire,  writes  : — 

The  nearest  approach,  perhaps,  to  a  numerical  test  of 
any  real  value  is  the  percentage  of  boys  who  are  kept  in 
the  club  for,  say,  six  or  seven  years. 

How  do  the  Manchester  clubs  bear  this  test  ?  The 
following  statistics  of  three  of  the  best  known  to  us 
will  show : — 

HEYROD  STREET  LADS'  CLUB 

Members  over  17  on  February  22,  1908  .  .     400 


Members  three  to  five  years  . 

.        69 

,,      six  years 
,,       seven  „ 

33 
.        15 

„       eight   ,, 
,,      nine     ,, 

18 
.        11 

ten      „ 

or  more    . 

25 

171 
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That  is  to  say,  out  of  400  seniors  1 71,  or  42  per 
cent,  have  been  members  for  more  than  three  years, 
and  of  these   102,  or   25-^  per  cent,  for  more  than 

five. 

HUGH  OLDHAM  LADS'  CLUB 
Members  over  18  on  February  29,  1908  .  .116 


Members  three  to  five  years  . 

39 

,,         six  years     . 

6 

,,        seven  ,,      . 

6 

eight  „      . 

6 

nine    „      . 

2 

„        ten      ,,  or  more     . 

5 

64 

In  this  club  no  lad  may  be  a  senior  unless  he  has 
passed  through  the  junior  section.  This,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  entails  an  additional  membership  of 
from  four  to  five  years. 

In  six  cases  only  of  the  above  was  the  member- 
ship non-continuous.  In  no  case  was  more  than  one 
year  missed. 

CEUMPSALL  LADS'  CLUB  (founded  1898) 
Members  over  17  on  March  4,  1908  .  .       200 


Members  three  to  five 

years 

•          (26%) 

52 

,,       six  years   . 

28 

seven  „     . 

18 

„       eight  „     . 

. 

12 

„       nine    „     . 

. 

6 

(58%)  116 

Mr.  Neuman  recommends  a  small  club  of  a  highly 
specialised  and  excellent  type,  but  he  estimates  the 
annual  cost  at  about  £4  a  head,  whereas  at  Heyrod 
Street  Club  the  "real    efficiency"  which  he  praises, 
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though  he  thinks  it  must  be  dear,  is  attained — and  it 
has  become  still  more  real  since  Mr.  Neuman  wrote 
of  it — with  an  annual  expenditure  of  under  £2  per 
member  in  regular  attendance. 

Let  us  record  our  experiences  at  Heyrod  Street, 
a  club  with  the  names  of  about  900  lads  on  its 
books. 

When  they  join  the  club  the  boys  are  closely 
questioned,  and  details  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  their  school  history,  and  general  circum- 
stances are  noted  down.  Members  under  seventeen 
are  only  allowed  to  join  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  practically  all  are  known, 
for  of  course  only  a  certain  proportion  each  year  are 
new  members.  Efforts  are  made  to  induce  every  boy 
to  do  something,  and  rarely  may  a  member  be  seen 
loafing  about  at  a  loss  how  to  occupy  himself  Some 
300  members  attend  educational  classes  in  the  club, 
there  are  nine  football  teams,  and  billiards,  chess, 
draughts,  harriers,  swimming,  cricket,  boxing,  roller- 
skating,  playing  in  a  band,  and  singing  are  encouraged. 
Old  boys,  under  the  supervision  of  the  of&cers,  are 
responsible  for  the  management  of  games ;  the  boys 
pay  a  considerable  share  of  the  expenses,  and  rules 
are  strict.  The  eight  or  ten  actively  working  officers 
attend  regularly  on  certain  nights  of  the  week,  and 
when  one  of  them  sees  a  boy  he  does  not  know, 
he  goes  up  to  him  and  says,  "  Hullo !  what's  your 
name  ?  I've  forgotten,"  or  something  of  the  kind, 
and  talks  to  him  for  a  few  minutes.  They  are  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  the  lads,  of  whom  there  are 
generally  about    300  in  the  club  each  evening,  and 
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we  have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  no  game  ceases, 
no  conversation  stops,  when  an  officer  steps  up  to  a 
group.  This  seems  to  imply  complete  confidence 
between  officers  and  boys.  Certainly  every  lad  seems 
known  to  some  officer,  though  not  to  all.  One  of  the 
authors  is  present  every  night  of  the  week,  and 
knows  all  the  membeis,  who  come  naturally  to  him 
as  a  friend  when  iu  any  kind  of  trouble  or  distress.^ 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  so  large  a  number  of  boys 
cannot  be  known  to  and  helped  by  their  officers  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  known  and  helped  in 
the  best  small  clubs.  It  is  certain  that  not  so  much 
is  seen  of  the  individual  lad,  it  is  certain  that  friend- 
ships between  officers  and  boys  are  not  so  intimate, 
it  is  also  certain  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  opinions  or  acts  of  any  evil 
set  that  may  join  the  club.  But  these  disadvantages 
are,  we  think,  quite  balanced  by  the  general  good 
done  to  the  larger  number  of  members.  After  all,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  it  so  essential  that  every  member 
should  have  his  intimate  friend  among  the  officers  ? 
Boys  ought  to  be,  and  generally  are,  too  independent 
to  want  the  close  personal  friendship  of  an  older 
person.  It  is  enough  that  they  should  know  that  if 
and  when  they  need  him  there  is  a  man  in  the  back- 
ground to  whom  they  can  fearlessly  confide  their 
trouble,  danger,  temptation,  or  disgrace  with  the 
certainty  of  receiving  encouragement  and  guidance. 
It  is  this  feeling  of  reliance  on  potential  friendship 
which  is  so  difficult  to  make  general  in  a  large  club, 

^  It  is  necessary,  in  this  case,  in  order  to  support   my  argument,  to 
write  personally.  — C.  E.  B.  E. 
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for  it  caunot  arise  without  a  certain  degree  of 
familiarity.  The  boy  must  test  his  friend  in  little 
things,  must  form  the  habit  of  turning  to  him  in 
every  contingency,  must  have  the  faith  which  does 
not  ask,  "  "Why  should  'e  care  ?  "  before  he  will  trust 
him  in  serious  affairs.  In  a  small  club  close  personal 
intimacy  with  individual  lads  _  is  often  of  the  highest 
value  in  developing  a  character  and  extending  the 
usefulness  of  the  work  done.  Yet  if  this  influence 
be  wanting  in  the  club  described,  it  is  largely  replaced 
by  that  of  its  excellent  general  tone,  one  characteristic 
of  which  is  pervading  friendliness  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  towards  all  members  alike.  It  is  on  the 
general  tone,  indeed,  that  the  success  of  this  and  the 
even  larger  but  equally  prosperous  clubs  depends, 
for  the  larger  the  club  the  smaller  must  be  the  direct 
influence  of  the  personality  of  an  officer  upon  the 
characters  of  the  boys. 

In  our  opinion  the  best  number  for  the  actual 
membership  of  a  club  is  250,  which  means  about  500 
on  the  roll.  For  when  all  is  said,  and  much  can  be 
said  for  the  large  club,  there  is  a  loss,  which  even  a 
good  general  tone  does  not  outweigh,  in  the  absence 
of  the  personal  friendship  of  a  manager  for  all  the 
members  of  his  club. 

We  are  afraid  this  chapter  has  mainly  resolved 
itself  into  a  tedious  defence  of  large  clubs,  but  we 
hope  that  if  any  manager  of  a  small  club  sees 
hundreds  of  boys  in  the  same  district  who  would  be 
glad  to  join  and  obviously  benefit  by  membership, 
he  will  take  courage  and,  provided  he  can  raise  the 
money,  expand  it  into  a  large  one. 


CHAPTEE    II 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  design  of  new  buildings,  or  the  adaptation  of  old 
ones  for  use  as  lads'  clubs,  must  necessarily  depend  on 
the  number  and  class  of  the  lads  to  be  accommodated, 
the  particular  working  methods  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
amount  of  space  and  money  available  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules 
with  regard  to  the  planning  or  even  to  the  furnishing 
of  the  rooms.  No  one  should  allow  the  difficulty 
of  securing  suitable  premises  to  discourage  him  from 
starting  a  club,  for  a  converted  old  shop  or  dwelling- 
house  with  a  "  live  "  man  in  it  is  far  better  than  no 
club  at  all.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  disposition  of 
the  various  rooms,  the  heating,  lighting,  decorating,  and 
furnishing  are  matters  of  vital  importance,  and  the 
authorities  of  even  the  humblest  club  will  do  well  to 
spare  neither  trouble  nor  reasonable  expense  in  arrang- 
ing its  rooms  to  the  very  best  advantage,  and  in 
making  them  serviceable  and  attractive.  With  the 
object  of  helping  inexperienced  managers  to  make  the 
best  of  their  own  special  conditions,  we  propose  to 
point  out  some  general  principles  which  may  fairly  be 
applied  to  the  design  of  the  buildings  and  equipment 
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of  boys'  clubs,  both  small  and  large,  and  to  describe 
what,  in  our  opinion,  would  approach  to  being  ideal 
premises.  Our  readers  may  find  at  least  some  hints 
for  their  guidance. 

The  site  for  the  club  should  be. selected  with  great 
care.  It  should  not  front  a  busy  thoroughfare,  nor 
should  it  immediately  adjoin  private  residences,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  likely  to  raise  strong  objection 
to  the  noise  inseparable  from  the  haunts  of  boys.  A 
detached  building  is  of  course  the  best,  but  failing  this 
it  is  wise  to  obtain  premises  adjoining  business  houses, 
lock-up  shops,  or  works,  which  are  generally  unoccupied 
in  the  evenings.  The  club  should  be  within  a  few 
minutes'  walking  distance  from  the  homes  of  the  lads 
for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended,  and — a  condition 
which  nearly  always  follows — in  fairly  close  proximity 
to  the  large  industrial  workshops  of  the  district. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  should  be  made  to  look 
as  attractive  as  possible-;  it  can  at  least  be  kept  clean 
and  with  its  windows  whole.  The  windows  should 
either  be  of  frosted  glass  up  to  a  man's  height,  or 
should  be  fitted  with  blinds  or  curtains.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  perhaps  nothing  better  than  crimson 
hoUand  blinds  with  spring  rollers.  They  can  be 
obtained  very  cheaply,  and  add  considerably  to  the 
outside  appearance  of  the  club. 

Except  to  meet  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  fire, 
there  should  be  only  one  means  of  entrance  and  exit. 
A  club  which  members  can  enter  or  leave  by  two 
different  doors  is  full  of  possibilities  for  all  kinds  of 
mischief.  Probably  only  one  door  will  be  well  super- 
vised, and  it  may  very  easily  happen  that  a  boy  turned 
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out  by  the  main  door  will  re-enter  by  the  other,  deter- 
mined to  make  himself  objectionable,  a  design  he 
usually  achieves  with  complete  success.  Unauthorised 
lads  may  also  creep  in.  The  entrance  should  be  well 
lighted,  and  the  name  of  the  club  should  be  painted 
over  the  door,  or,  better  still,  on  the  lamp.  A  porch  is 
undesirable,  as  a  certain  type  of  youth  is  likely  to 
loiter,  or  perhaps  smoke,  beneath  it.  A  central  entrance 
which  opens  into  a  hall  on  the  ground  floor  is  prefer- 
able to  one  giving'  access  to  the  club  by  means  of 
a  staircase.  It  should  be  provided  with  swing  doors 
leading  into  a  small  vestibule,  and  across  this  vestibule 
should  be  arranged  an  iron  wicket-gate,  controlled 
from  the  general  office  or  caretaker's  lodge.  A  gate 
of  this  kind  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  club  with  a 
large  membership,  if  any  attempt  is  to  be  made 
adequately  to  check  the  payments  of  the  lads.  The 
office  at  the  entrance  should  be  provided  with  one  or 
more  small  lift-up  windows,  at  which  the  money  can 
be  taken,  and  should  have  windows  on  as  many  sides 
as  will  overlook  games-rooms  or  passages.  If  feasible, 
doors  should  lead  out  of  this  office  into  as  many  other 
rooms  as  possible,  and  the  upper  halves  of  these,  as 
of  all  others  in  the  club,  should  be  glazed,  the  better 
to  secure  proper  supervision.  Where  the  doors  are 
entirely  of  wood  mischief  may  easily  flourish.  Some 
boys,  particularly  untamed  new  members,  are  always 
on  the  qui  vive  to  outwit  their  officers,  and  three  or 
four  lads  often  find  great  pleasure  in  "  sporting  their 
oak,"  which  means  ttilat  gambling  and  other  un- 
authorised proceedings  may  be  taking  place  behind  a 
closed  door.     The  angry  voice  of  an  officer  when  he 
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cannot  open  it  at  once  is  sufficient  warning.  In 
a  moment  every  boy  is  legitimately  occupied,  the 
room  is  in  order,  and  the  door  is  opened  to  disclose 
half  a  dozen  blankly  innocent  faces,  the  owners 
wondering  who  fastened  the  door  and  why.  The 
absence  of  keys  and  bolts  affords  no  protection,  for 
the  ingenious  mind  of  youth  has  discovered  other  and 
equally  effective  methods  of  fastening  doors — for 
example,  placing  a  chair  with  the  top  of  its  back  rail 
under  the  handle.  The  passer-by  should  always  be 
able  to  see  at  a  glance  what  those  inside  a  room  are 
doing. 

A  general  office  arranged  as  above  described  is 
shown  on  the  ground  plan  of  the  Burnley  Lads'  Club, 
an  illustration  of  which  is  given  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  rooms  of  this  club  is 
one  of  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  built  as  a  lads' 
club,  but  was  reconstructed  and  altered  out  of  the 
premises  of  a  disused  police-court.  A  study  of  the 
plan  will  show  what  excellent  supervision  is  obtained 
from  the  general  office  over  the  entrance,  passages, 
junior  games-room,  and  reading-room ;  and  from  the 
private  office  over  the  senior  billiard-room  and  senior 
games-room. 

In  all  clubs  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  set 
apart  two  rooms  to  be  used  as  games-rooms  by  senior 
and  junior  members  respectively.  The  junior  room 
should  be  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  much  the  more 
plainly  furnished.  A  few  heavily  made,  white-topped 
tables,  say,  eight  or  nine  feet  long  and  two  feet  three 
inches  wide,  will  be  required  to  support  the  bagatelle 
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tables,  and  for  the  playing  of  the  various  other  games 
provided.  Three  or  four  strong  forms,  with  no  cast- 
iron  about  them,  will  supply  ample  seating  accommoda- 
tion for  the  few  boys  who  can  ever  be  persuaded  to 
sit  down.  Draught-boards  may  be  painted  on  one 
or  two  of  the  tables,  with  about  eight  inches  space 
between,  though,  if  the  caretaker  scrubs  as  he  ought 
to  scrub,  the  painting  will  have  to  be  renewed  every 
year.  If  a  refreshment-bar  be  provided  for  the  sale 
of  mineral -waters,  coffee,  and  buns,  this  room  is 
generally  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  bar  counter 
should  be  of  plain  white  deal,  and  might  be  covered 
with  sheet -zinc  or  thin  galvanised  iron -plate,  or, 
better  still,  with  a  sheet  of  strong  plate  glass  screwed 
down  at  the  corners.  If  the  club  can  possibly  afford 
it,  a  marble  top  is  best  of  all.  A  second  shelf,  either 
immediately  underneath  the  top  counter,  or  at  the 
back  of  the  bar,  will  be  found  of  service  for  the 
temporary  stowage  of  the  goods  on  sale.  The  floor 
of  the  junior  games-room  should  be  uncovered,  and 
preferably  of  boards  or  wood  blocks,  which  can  be 
kept  well  scrubbed. 

The  games -room  for  the  senior  members  will 
probably  contain  a  billiard-table,  and  the  additional 
floor  space  available  will  determine  the  design  of  the 
rest  of  the  furniture,  unless,  as  at  Burnley,  the  club 
is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  at  least  two  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  older  lads.  A  raised  platform,  six  to 
eight  inches  high  and  not  less  than  two  feet  wide, 
should  be  fitted  round  two  or  more  sides  of  the 
billiard-room,  and  strongly  made,  comfortable  seats 
of  the  "  garden "  pattern  should  be  provided  for  the 
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spectators  of  the  game.  Upholstered  seats  should,  of 
course,  be  entirely  avoided.  Very  good  seating  of 
stained  and  polished  Cyprus,  fixed  to  the  floor  and 
walls,  and  with  well- designed  backs,  can  be  made  to 
order  by  any  good  joiner  or  cabinet-maker  at  a  price 
of  about  9  s.  per  foot,  including  corners,  etc.  If  space 
permit,  a  few  small  tables  may  be  added  for  the  play- 
ing of  chess  and  draughts,  either  in  the  billiard-room 
or  in  a  separate  senior  games-room.  These  tables 
should  be  stained  to  match  the  seating  round  the 
room ;  dark  green  is  a  favourite  colour.  They  should 
be  about  two  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  and 
perhaps  the  best  way  of  adding  a  permanent  draught- 
board is  by  letting  into  the  surface  of  the  table  small 
square  tiles  coloured  alternately  white  and  black  or 
dark  red.  The  draught-board  should  measure  about 
fourteen  inches  square,  thus  leaving  space  all  round 
for  the  spare  pieces  of  the  game.  Such  a  table, 
strongly  made  and  well  finished,  should  cost  about 
I7s.  6d.  Two  chairs  should  be  provided  for  each 
table  at  a  cost  of  about  8s.  6d.  each.  If  the  room 
is  never  used  for  other  purposes  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  both  tables  and  chairs  be  fastened  to  the 
floor.  This  can  easily  be  effected  by  means  of  small 
angle  irons,  or  by  sinking  the  legs  into  the  floor  to  a 
depth  of  half  an  inch  and  gluing  them  in  place.  This 
arrangement  adds  greatly  to  the  order  of  the  room, 
and  to  a  great  extent  ensures  that  the  furniture  will 
be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
One  or  more  small  rooms  may  well  be  furnished  in 
this  manner  for  use  by  the  elder  members  as  chess- 
rooms  exclusively.     The  floors  of  the  billiard,  senior 
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games,  and  chess  rooms  should  be  covered  with  self- 
coloxired  linoleum  or  cork  carpet,  unless  they  are  made 
of  wood  blocks  or  some  other  material  which  looks 
well  when  left  exposed.  In  designing  and  furnishing 
rooms  for  the  use  of  seniors  the  aim  should  be  to 
impress  them  with  a  sense  of  respectability  and  order, 
and  even  beauty.  It  is  certain  that  such  rooms  as 
we  have  described  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
behaviour  of  lads  who  have  passed  the  "running- 
about "  age. 

If  possible,  a  reading-room  and  library  should  be 
provided  on  the  ground  floor,  and  this  too  should  be 
well  furnished  in  much  the  same  style  as  the  seniors' 
rooms.  A  book-case  with  glazed  doors  will  be  required, 
and  a  small  newspaper  rack,  similar  to  those  used  in 
public  libraries,  should  be  fixed  on  one  of  the  walls. 
A  table  (or  two)  of  stained  and  polished  cyprus,  say, 
six  feet  long  and  two  feet  three  inches  wide,  might 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  backed  seats  of 
the  same  material  should  run  along  each  side  of  it. 
Spare  walls  and  corners  might  be  fitted  with  seating 
such  as  we  have  described  for  the  bUHard-room.  The 
library  tables  would  cost  about  £3  each,  the  side  forms 
about  £2  each,  and  the  seating  round  the  walls  9  s.  a 
foot,  as  before.  If  the  room  be  large  a  few  draughts 
tables  and  chairs  might  be  added.  AH  the  furniture 
in  this  room,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  book- 
case, should  be  fastened  to  the  floor. 

On  the  ground  floor,  and  conveniently  situated 
with  respect  to  the  gymnasium  and  games-rooms, 
should  be  the  lavatories,  baths,  urinals,  water-closets, 
and  cloak-rooms.     The  room  in   which  the  sanitary 
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accommodation  is  provided  should  be  as  open  as  possible 
to  the  outer  air.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  wide 
opening  high  up  in  the  outer  wall,  barred,  and  if 
necessary  provided  with  a  hinged  shutter,  which  can 
be  left  open  night  and  day  except  in  very  bad  weather. 
The  urinals  should  be  of  stone  or  strong  slate,  and 
the  water-closets  should  have  as  little  wood  to  the 
seats  as  is  convenient.  For  a  club  with  a  membership 
of  500  lads  three  water-closets  and  three  urinals  will 
be  ample.  The  doors  of  the  water-closets  should  be 
only  about  four  feet  six  inches  in  height,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  doorways  being  left  quite  open. 

The  hot  and  cold  water  baths  should  be  of 
enamelled  iron  without  any  wood -work  round  the 
sides.  The  taps  should  have  detachable  keys,  so  that 
the  water  cannot  be  turned  on  except  by  the  officer, 
or  older  lad  in  charge  of  the  room.  A  cold  shower 
should  be  provided  with  each  bath,  and  its  use  en- 
couraged. Baths  are  commonly  provided  free,  with  a 
charge  of  -J-d.  or  Id.  if  lads  fail  to  bring  their  own 
towels.  The  lavatory  bowls  are  best  made  of  enamelled 
iron  mounted  in  a  stone  or  slate  slab.  "  Tip-up " 
bowls  are  not  at  all  advisable  for  rough  use.  Plenty 
of  coat  hooks  should  be  provided  in  the  bath  and 
lavatory  room.  EoUer  towels  of  rough  "Turkish" 
material,  with  a  padlock  fixed  to  each  roller,  will  be 
found  the  best  in  the  long-run. 

In  a  large  club  a  special  cloak-room  is  generally 
necessary,  and  this  should  be  so  designed  as  to  give 
one  lad  complete  control  over  the  clothes  handed  in 
to  him.  Eows  of  pigeon  -  holes,  about  twelve  to 
fifteen   inches   square,  numbered   to   correspond   with 
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metal  tallies  given  in  exchange  for  the  clothes,  form 
perhaps  the  best  accommodation.  A  counter  or  wire- 
netted  trellis  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  that 
the  cloak-room  attendant  is  not  hampered  by  a 
crowd  of  boys  all  coming  together.  A  number  of 
private  lockers,  to  be  rented  for  a  nominal  fee,  may 
well  be  fitted  in  this  room. 

The  floors  of  all  the  rooms  set  apart  for  sanitary 
convenience  and  dressing  accommodation  should  be 
flagged  or  concreted,  and  the  walls  should  be  of  glazed 
bricks  or  tiles,  in  order  that  the  whole  place  can  be 
cleaned  out  with  a  hose. 

On  the  upper  floor  or  floors  may  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage be  situated  the  large  assembly  room,  the  class- 
rooms, and  perhaps  the  secretary's  private  ofSce.  The 
assembly  room  should  have  a  raised  platform  at  one 
end,  particularly  if  Saturday  night  concerts  are  a 
feature  of  the  club's  programme.  Adequate  seating 
accommodation  will  of  course  be  necessary,  and  for 
this  purpose  wooden  forms  are  preferable  to  chairs,  for 
the  latter  are  both  noisy  and  more  easily  broken. 
For  the  class-rooms  nothing  is  better  than  ordinary 
school  desks  to  seat  two  or  four  lads,  as  may  be  ex- 
pedient. There  must  be  plenty  of  good  cupboards 
with  separate  keys  for  the  teachers,  and  a  master  key 
for  the  secretary  or  head  manager.  The  staircase  to 
the  ufper  floors  should  be  as  wide  and  with  as  few 
turns  as  possible.  If  the  handrail  be  of  wood,  metal 
stops  should  be  fixed  to  the  top  of  it  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  feet,  in  order  to  prevent  boys  from  sliding 
down  it. 

A  general  scheme  for  the  design  and  equipment  of 
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the  gymnasium  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XI.  In 
passing  we  would,  however,  again  direct  attention  to 
the  ground  plan  of  the  Burnley  Lads'  Club.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  gymnasium  is  well  placed  as  an 
annexe  to  the  club  proper,  and  that  fair  supervision  is 
obtained  over  it  by  the  officer  overlooking  any  of  the 
games-rooms.  But  the  bath-rooms  and  lavatories  are 
badly  situated.  We  understand  that  they  are  merely 
the  old  police-cells  adapted  to  this  very  different 
purpose.  It  should  never  be  necessary  for  boys  to 
have  to  pass  through  the  gymnasium  in  order  to  reach 
another  part  of  the  building,  and  here  the  Burnley  Club 
is  distinctly  at  fault. 

The  provision  of  special  courts  for  fives,  racquets, 
etc.,  must  generally  be  left  to  the  architect.  It  is, 
however,  well  to  remember  that  these  games  are  very 
noisy,  and  therefore  the  courts  should  either  be  enclosed 
all  round  and  fitted  with  a  spectators'  gallery,  to 
which  access  can  be  obtained  by  doors  opening  off  the 
second  floor,  or  they  should  be  built  outside  the  club 
altogether. 

If  the  club  has  good  cellars,  stores,  camp  tackle, 
etc.  may  be  stored  in  the  basement.  A  cellar  fitted 
with  some  joiner's  benches  and  tool  cupboards  will 
often  make  an  excellent  room  for  manual  instruction. 
In  the  basement  also  room  can  be  found  for  the 
heating  -  apparatus,  water  -  boiler,  gas  or  electricity 
meters,  and  the  like. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  building  are 
matters  of  great  importance.  A  cold  and  cheerless 
club  will  never  keep  its  members,  and  a  stuffy  or 
draughty  building  cannot  have  any  but  a  bad  effect 
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on  the  health  of  lads,  who  may  often  be  stripped 
for  athletic  exercises.  Low-pressure  steam  or  hot- 
water  pipes  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  any  of 
the  rooms,  but  the  games-rooms  and  library  at  least 
should  have  open  fire-places.  A  bright  coal  or  coke 
fire  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  a  room  in  the 
eyes  of  most  boys,  and  in  addition  considerably  assists 
the  ventilation.  The  windows  of  all  rooms  should 
have  ventilators  of  hopper  pattern  fixed  in  their  upper 
halves.  The  windows  should  not  be  made  to  open 
below  this  height.  The  hopper  pattern  of  ventilator 
is  much  better  for  a  boys'  club  than  pivot  windows 
centre  hung.  These  are  more  draughty  and,  too, 
easily  admit  of  communication  being  carried  on  with 
the  outside  world.  In  fact  we  have  known  lads  to 
introduce  visitors  into  a  club  by  this  somewhat 
surreptitious  mode  of  entrance.  Ventilation  grids  of 
the  open  type  may  be  used  at  a  good  height,  or  in 
rooms  where  draughts  wiU  not  be  much  felt,  but  grids 
which  open  and  close  by  means  of  mechanism  con- 
trolled by  a  hanging  cord  should  be  avoided.  They 
lend  themselves  to  abuse  and  are  continually  getting 
out  of  order  in  consequence. 

The  club  should  be  well,  if  not  brilliantly,  lighted. 
An  increase  in  a  lighting  bill  is  often  a  very  good 
investment,  for  dark  corners  and  passages  are  an 
abomination  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of 
disturbance.  Whenever  possible,  electric  light  should 
be  adopted  in  preference  to  gas.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  incandescent  electric  lamps  now  on  the 
market  which  are  quite  as  economical  in  the  long-run 
as    any    form    of    incandescent    gas    burner.       The 
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advantages  gained  in  point  of  cleanliness  and  purity 
of  atmosphere  are  generally  admitted,  but  electricity 
has  another  great  point  in  its  favour  as  an  Uluminant 
for  a  lads'  club,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  so 
installed  as  to  render  it  practically  impossible  for 
members  to  interfere  with  it  in  any  way.  This  is 
done  by  wiring  the  building  from  a  main  switchboard, 
situated  in  the  caretaker's  lodge  or  general  office,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lights  in  every  room  are  controlled 
from  this  one  point.  Under  this  system,  however, 
the  wiring  is  very  expensive,  and  it  is  therefore  more 
usual  to  have  switches  in  each  room  with  locked 
boxes  over  them.  Special  switches  are  now  made  of 
"  fool-proof "  type,  requiring  a  special  key  to  operate 
them,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  eminently  satisfactory. 
If  gas  be  used  at  all,  the  lamps  should  be  fixed  at  as 
inaccessible  a  height  as  possible  consistent  with  good 
lighting,  with  facilities  for  authorised  persons  to 
operate  them. 

The  decoration  and  continual  redecoration  of  the 
building  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  considerable  and 
frequently  recurring  item  in  the  club  finances.  The 
money  spent  in  this  way,  however,  is  well  spent,  for  a 
dirty  club  never  did  and  never  will  do  much  in  the 
way  of  inculcating  good  manners  and  self-respect. 
Wherever  possible,  plaster  should  be  avoided  in  the 
first  instance.  Perhaps  the  best  kind  of  wall  for  any 
and  all  of  the  cliib  rooms  is  that  with  a  glazed  brick 
dado,  and  with  the  remainder  of  well-pointed  brick- 
work, painted  or  distempered.  Failing  a  glazed  brick 
dado,  it  is  well  to  have  the  walls  painted  up  to  a 
height  of  four  feet  or  four  feet  six  inches  with  three 
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coats  of  dark-coloured  oil  paint,  which  can  he  washed 
down  as  often  as  is  required.  A  dado  of  pitch-pine 
matchhoarding  looks  well,  and  is  very  servicable.  It 
may  he  used  as  an  alternative  to  pointed  hricks  in 
the  assemhly  room  or  class-rooms.  A  light-coloured 
paint  or  distemper  should  he  used  for  the  walls  of  the 
gymnasium,  corridors,  staircase,  and  assemhly  room. 
A  warmer  tint  may  he  adopted  for  the  games-rooms, 
lihrary,  and  class-rooms. 

Pictures  should  he  carefully  chosen,  well  framed, 
and  well  hung.  Picture  moulding  should  he  provided 
in  any  new  cluh  buildings.  Photographs  of  football, 
cricket,  harriers,  gymnastic  or  swimming  teams 
which  have  gained  honours  for  the  cluh,  should  be 
placed  in  prominent  positions,  and  the  entrance  hall 
must  contain  an  Honours  Board,  upon  which  will  be 
painted  a  list  of  the  distinctions  won  by  the  club  in 
sports  and  games.  Attention  to  small  details  such  as 
these  will  do  much  to  foster  a  good  spirit,  and  to 
remind  the  members  continually  that  the  place  is 
not  merely  a  playground,  but  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  a  club. 


CHAPTEE    III 

FINANCE 

The  circumstances  which  condition  clubs  vary  so 
greatly  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  precise 
rules  of  finance  for  the  guidance  of  persons  desirous 
of  founding  one.  This  question  of  finance,  however, 
is  the  first  which  they  have  to  consider,  and  on  it 
must  largely  depend  the  size  of  the  club  and  scope  of 
its  work.  We  think  it  well,  therefore,  to  point  out 
the  inevitable  expenses  and  indicate  some  of  the 
sources  of  revenue  from  which  they  may  be  met.  A 
certain  number  of  clubs — not  always  the  best — owe 
their  existence  to  the  generosity  of  single  founders  or 
groups  of  founders,  and  are  entirely  or  in  large 
measure  supported  by  them  or  by  the  interest  on 
their  original  endowment  funds.  Their  managers 
have  assurance  that  the  question  of  ways  and  means 
need  not  concern  them,  or  are  even  practically  given 
carte  Uanche  in  the  matter  of  expenditure.  It  is 
certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  many  localities 
lads'  clubs  have  not  sprung  into  being  for  fear  lest 
the  unavoidable  expenses  of  running  them  should  be 
entirely  beyond  the  means  of  those  who,  however 
willing  and  anxious  to  start  and  work  a  club,  have 
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not  the  money  themselves  and  do  not  feel  confident 
they  will  be  able  to  obtain  it.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  these  have  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  necessary 
cost,  and  such,  we  hope,  will  find  encouragement  in 
the  following  pages. 

No  study  of  annual  reports  or  verbal  statements 
of  club  secretaries  will  enable  the  inquirer  to  discover 
any  certain  basis  upon  which  to  build  an  estimate  as 
to  the  probable  cost  of  running  a  club,  in  fact,  it  is 
more  likely  that  every  balance-sheet  he  examines  wUl 
add  to  his  confusion.  In  one  he  will  find  many  boys 
and  small  expenditure,  in  the  next  few  boys  and  large 
expenditure ;  in  one  that  the  boys  contribute  half 
or  more  than  half  the  cost,  in  the  next  that  they 
contribute  one-eighth  or  one-tenth ;  in  one  rent  will 
be  the  heaviest  item,  in  the  next  it  may  find  no  place 
at  all ;  one  club  will  derive  a  large  proportion  of  its 
income  from  billiards,  another  from  its  refreshment 
bar ;  the  annual  cost  of  a  club  with  a  thoroughly 
efficient  all-round  programme  may  work  out  at  less 
than  £1  a  head  on  the  number  enrolled  during  any 
given  year,  whilst  that  of  another,  which  apparently 
provides  nothing  but  recreation,  amounts  to  two  or 
three  times  that  sum.  In  fact  every  club  is  so 
dependent  upon  its  own  special  circumstances  that 
ultimately  it  must  work  out  the  problem  of  income 
and  expenditure  for  itself.  Nevertheless  there  are 
certain  main  features  which  may  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  regarded  as  guiding  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  useless  to  imagine  that  a 
club  for  working  boys  can  ever  be  entirely  self- 
supporting.     A  club  which  provides  for  from   80   to 
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150  boys  commonly  has  the  use  of  two  or  three 
rooms,  and  perhaps  a  gymnasium,  and  the  2d.  or  3d. 
from  each  member  when  he  joins,  and  Id.,  or  in  the 
case  of  seniors  possibly  2d.,  a  week  afterwards  cannot 
yield  an  adequate  income.  It  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  during  the  summer  months  most  clubs 
are  little  used  and  many  closed,  and  that  the  actual 
regular  attendance  is  rarely  more  than  half  the 
number  on  the  books.  Suppose  a  club  with  400 
members  has  240  in  regular  attendance  for  eight 
months  of  the  year :  their  subscriptions  at  Id.  a  week 
will  only  bring  in  £32. 

It  may  make  the  matter  clearer  if  we  analyse  the 
probable  cost,  first  of  a  club  numbering  100  members 
meeting  in  small  rented  premises,  and  then  of  another 
with  specially  built  quarters  and  700  to  1000  members. 

The  membership  subscriptions  in  the  smaller  club 
will  probably  not  amount  to  more,  but  probably  to 
less,  than  £15  per  annum.  If  the  club  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  one,  there  will  also  be  receipts  from 
a  billiard-table,  and  assuming  that  this  is  used  for 
three  hours  each  evening  for  six  days  a  week,  at  a 
charge  of  Id.  a  half-hour  for  every  lad  playing,  and 
that  four-handed  games  are  played,  there  will  be  a 
revenue  from  this  source  of  2  s.  a  night,  12  s.  a  week, 
and,  let  us  say,  £20  during  the  season.  Possibly  an 
additional  sum  of  £5  will  be  paid  by  the  boys  for 
football  and  cricket,  and  if  there  be  a  refreshment  bar 
it  may  make  a  profit  of  about  £2  during  the  year. 
Thus  we  get  a  total  income  of  £42  from  the  members. 

Against  this  income  the'  expenditure  will  probably 
amount  to  £110,  made  up  very  much  as  follows: — 
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A  small  club,  such  as  we  are  describing,  should  not 
need  a  caretaker  or  paid  official  to  be  on  the  premises 
every  night,  for  at  least  one  of  the  managers  should 
be  able  to  come  each  evening  to  see  that  the  doors 
are  opened  punctually,  and  that  everything  is  in  order 
within.     But  although  no  caretaker  should  be  needed, 
the  rooms  must  be  regularly  cleaned,  and   this  will 
probably  cost  10  s.  a  week,  or  on  the  eight  months' 
basis  £16  a  year.     Fully  £20  must  be  set  aside  for 
lighting  and  heating.      Then  the  general  upkeep  of 
the  club  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  the 'repairing  of 
damages,  replacing  of  broken  windows,  and  the  endless 
little  alterations  which  are  continually  found  necessary. 
At  least  £10  should  be  earmarked  for  these  purposes, 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  about  every  three 
years  the  premises  will  require  more  or  less  renovation 
throughout,  i.e.  painting,  etc.,  at  a  cost  probably  of 
£40   or  £50.     It    is  almost    impossible    to  fix    any 
amount  for  rent,  for  sometimes  it  is  only  nominal,  and 
generally  exceptionally  low  in    consideration    of   the 
use  to  which  the  premises  are  put.     It  will  suf&ce  for 
our  purpose  if  we  reckon  rent  and  rates  at  £20,  but 
this   item  may  of  course  be  very  much  higher.     A 
field  for  football  and  cricket  will  cost  at  least  £6,  and 
the  expenses  of  running  teams  may  amount   to  £4, 
over  and  above  what    the  members  themselves  con- 
tribute.     The    printing    of   members'    cards,    various 
notices  and   circulars,  and   the   annual  report  which 
every  club  should  issue,  will  account  for  another  £10, 
and  the  provision  of  papers  for  the  reading-room,  teas 
for    visiting   teams,  and    prizes,  such    as    medals  for 
competitions,  may  be  estimated  at  £7.     Indoor  games, 
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and  particularly  billiards,  are  all  more  or  less  costly. 
For  sets  of  draughts,  chess,  and  other  table  games, 
billiard  cues  and  repairs  to  the  table,  £7  should  be 
allowed;  for  gymnasium  expenses  £5,  and  £5  for 
sundries  and  postage.  Thus  we  get  a  total  of  £110, 
the  balance-sheet  appearing  as  under : — 

Receipts 

Boys'  payments £15  0  0 

,,           ,,        for  Billiards          .         .         .  20  0  0 

,,           „         ,,   Football  and  Cricket         .  6  0  0 

Profits  on  Canteen      .         .         .         .         .  2  0  0 


£42 

0 

0 

Balance  owing  Treasurer 

68 

0 

0 

£110 

0 

0 

EXPENDITUKE 

Cleaning,  etc.     . 

, 

.      £16 

0 

0 

Lighting  and  Heating 

20 

0 

0 

Upkeep,  Repairs,  etc. 

10 

0 

0 

Football  Field    . 

6 

0 

0 

Loss  on  Football  and  Cricket  Teams 

4 

0 

0 

Printing  Reports,  etc. 

10 

0 

0 

Prizes,  Teas,  Papers    . 

7 

0 

0 

Rent  and  Rates  . 

20 

0 

0 

Indoor  Games 

7 

0 

0 

Gymnasium 

5 

0 

0 

Postage  and  Sundries 

5 

0 

0 

£110     0     0 

We  believe  the  above  wiU  prove  to  be  a  fair  rough 
estimate,  for  the  organisers  of  a  club  of  the  size  we 
have  described  may  hope  to  receive  30-40  per  cent 
of  the  expenses  from  their  members.  They  will 
rarely  receive  more,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 
recommended  to  start  a  club  unless  they  can  make 
sure  of  securing  from  their  friends,  and  above  all  from 
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persons  connected  with  the  district  in  which  the  club 
is  to  be  started,  subscriptions  equal  to  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  working  it,  or,  if  the 
club  is  to  be  for  100  boys,  £70  a  year.  If  this  sum 
can  be  raised,  so  far  as  financial  considerations  are 
concerned,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  about  starting 
the  club. 

The  best  clubs  in  our  experience  have  all  had  but 
small  beginnings,  and  we  hardly  suppose  that  any  one, 
anxious  to  throw  himself  into  the  work  and  open  a 
club,  would  think  of  starting  one  the  size  of  many  of 
those  in  Manchester,  the  centre  and  home  of  the  lads' 
club  movement.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  go 
into  details.  '  Still  the  broad,  financial  aspects  of  the 
larger  club,  the  club  with  its  own  premises  and  from 
700  to  1000  members,  may  be  not  without  interest. 

It  is  probably  divided  into  senior  and  junior 
departments,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  rooms — class-rooms, 
billiard-room,  chess-room,  draughts-room,  store-room, 
bath-room,  gymnasium,  and  lecture  or  concert  hall, 
and  the  cost  of  upkeep,  repairs,  painting,  lighting, 
heating,  etc.  is  very  great.  Yet  if  500  of  the  members 
pay  regularly  every  week  for  the  season  of  eight 
months,  and  the  rest  intermittently,  their  total  pay- 
ments will  not  come  to  more  than  £100,  while  two 
billiard  tables  will  perhaps  bring  in  £40.  There  will 
be  larger  receipts  for  football  and  cricket,  but 
proportionately  larger  expenses  for  more  teams  and 
larger  field  space,  for  prizes,  and  for  the  entertainment 
of  visitors.  So  that  unless  a  club  of  this  size  is 
financed  by  one  or  more  wealthy  individuals,  it  must 
be   a   well-known  public  institution   of  the  town  or 
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district  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  must  depend  very 

largely   upon   the   support  of  its  friends  and  of  the 

leading   citizens.     With   rare   exceptions    these   large 

clubs  are  found  only  in  Lancashire.     The  cost  roughly 

is   £1 :  5s.   to   £1  :  10s.  a   year  for   each  member  in 

regular  attendance,  and  from  10-20  per  cent  or  more 

of    the  expenditure   is  met  by  the  lads    themselves. 

Some   typical    balance-sheets   will  show   the   various 

items  of  expenditure  and  revenue.     The  first  is  that 

of  the — 

ADELrHI   LADS'   CLUB,  SALFOED 

Treasurer's  Cash  Account,  year  eliding  August  31,  1967 

Eeceipts 

To  Subscriptions  as  per  list 
,,  Lads'  payments 
,,  Billiard  Club  payments 
,,  Concert  receipts     . 
,,  Football  Club  receipts 
„  Cricket 


Cycling 
Swimming     . 
■Harriers 

Christmas  Tea  Party 
Old  Boys'  Social    . 
Socials . 

Collecting  Boxes    . 
Sale  of  Wood  carving 
, ,     Marquetry    . 


,,     Swimming  drawers 

,,     Coffee  and  buns 

, ,     Scraps 
Old  Boys'  share  of  expenses 
Hire  of  Piano 
Interest  on  Investment 
Bank  interest 

Collection  for  Football  Club 
The  late  Mr.  A.  Murray 

Carry  forward 


£74     7 
46  .13 

1 
44 

1 

1 


11 
7 
5 

14 
5 
4 

19 

19 
0 

18 
9 

16 

11 


11 
4 


2 
1 
3 
5 
7 
0 
2 
0 

4  3 
0  3 
6  18 
0     0 


14 
1 
4 
0 
1 

50 


U 

0 

0 

9 

2 

2i 

1 

6 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 


£280     8     1\ 
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Brought  forward     . 

To  Grant  for  Medals 

,,  Ping-pong  Bats 

„  Balance  excess  of  payments  over  receipts 
carried  down     ..... 


Payments 

By  Trustees  of  the  building 
,,  Printing 
„  Concert  expenses 
,,  Refreshments  at  Concerts 
„  Christmas  Tea  Party 
, ,  Football  Club  expenses . 
,,  Cricket 
„  Swimming 
„  Cycling 
„  Harriers 
„  Draughts 
„  Chess  . 

„  Wood  Carving  Class 
„  Marquetry   . 
,,  Magazines  and  Papers 
,,  Stationery  and  Postage  . 
„  Old  Boys'  Social 
„  Gymnastic  instruction  expenses 
„  Piano  tuning,  etc. 
„  Games 

„  Camp  reduction  prizes 
„  Prizes  . 

„  Bank  commission,  etc. 
,,  Inter  Club  Sports 
,,  Gymnastic  repairs 
,,  Washing  towels,  etc. 


£280 
2 
0 


n 


0  10     1 


Socials 

Championship  Boards 

Lectures 

Library  Books 

Sundries 

Loss  on  Camp 

Transferred  to  Investment  Fund 


£283 

13 

5J 

£85 

13 

5 

20 

12 

0 

3 

8 

5 

20 

4 

1 

4 

18 

5 

10 

17 

10 

7 

1 

H 

1 

11 

8 

1 

12 

3 

2 

14 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

17 

5 

1 

14 

H 

1 

2 

4| 

4 

13 

H 

2 

18 

6 

4 

7 

1 

11 

10 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

15 

8 

4 

5 

3 

15 

9 

9 

0 

13 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

6 

3 

9 

0 

4 

11 

0 

7 

12 

11 

1 

12 

3 

0 

4 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

11 

1 

4 

H 

50 

0 

0 

£283  13     5J 
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To 


CKUMPSALL   LADS'   CLUB 

and  Payments  Account  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1907 

Receipts 

Honorary  Subscriptions .         .         .         .      £25  17     0 
Lads'  Payments : 


Subscriptions     . 

£36 

8 

H 

C.L.B.  Subscriptions 

1 

17 

4 

Billiard-room     . 

30 

18 

A- 

Canteen     . 

8 

6 

2  ■ 

Athletic  Outfits 

7 

18 

9    : 

Pliotogi'aphs 

3 

14 

5 

Swimming  Club 

0 

13 

6 

Football  Club    . 

1 

0 

0 

Oi-ioket  Club      . 

1 

1 

6 

Locker       Rents,       Library 

Catalogues,  Weekly  News, 

etc.        .... 

0 

4 

4 

— 



92 

3 

3 

„  Football  Club 

6 

15 

9 

,,  Proceeds  of  Jumble  Sales 

9 

3 

7 

,,  Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Gas  Stove  . 

1 

15 

0 

,,  Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Books,  etc. 

0 

11 

0 

,,  Hire  of  Piano 

0 

2 

6 

„  Bank  Interest,  less  commission 

0 

9 

1 

,,  Athletic  Field,  Hire  of  Field  . 

17 

14 

0 

„  Members'  Collections  for  Hospitals  . 

2 

0 

0 

,,  Balance.     Deficit  carried  down 

6 

14 

oi 

£163 

5 

H 

Payments 

By  Deficit,  August,  1906. 

Brought  forward — 

General  Account . 

£8 

8   ] 

LO 

Camp           .... 

19 

2 

H 

—  £27 

10 

ui 

,,  Cleaning       .... 

22 

10 

0 

Gymnastic  Instructor    . 

11 

10 

0 

",  Orchestra  (Music,  etc.)  . 

0 

8 

H 

,,  Billiard  Table  Repairs,  etc.     . 

6 

3 

8 

,,  Canteen        .... 

3 

9 

6 

„  Athletic  Outfits    . 

8 

2 

6 

Carry  forward 

£79 

15 

5 
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By 


Lads' 


Brought  forward 
Swimming  Club    . 
Cricket  Club 
Football  Club 
Electric  Lighting  and  Gas 
Water  Rate 

Repairs  to  Buildings,  etc. 
New  Apparatus  and  Repairs 
Newspapers  and  Magazines 
General  expenses 
Printing  and  Stationery 
Manchester    and    District 

Sports  Guarantee  Fee 
Coal     .... 
Athletic  Ground,  Rent  of  Field 
Donations — Children's  Hospital 

Ancoats  Hospital 
Photographs 
Deficit  on  Camp  Account  as  per 

Account   .... 


To  loss  on  General  Account 
,,        ,,      Camp  Account    . 


Club 


£79 

15 

5 

0 

10 

6 

4 

5 

10 

8 

13 

7 

15 

9 

3 

1 

11 

6 

4 

16 

^ 

7 

2 

7 

2 

5 

0 

1 

1 

6 

2 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

H 

26 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

2 

6i 

£163 

5 

2i 

£5 

11 

6 

1 

2 

6i 

£6  14     0| 

In  the  above  the  proportion  of  income  received 
from  the  lads,  amounting,  as  it  does,  to  57  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  is  higher  than  in  any  club  we  know. 
In  justice  to  other  clubs  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
Crumpsall  Club  is  not  situated  in  a  very  poor  district, 
and  that  the  members  are  not  of  a  rough  class,  but 
for  the  most  part  young  clerks  and  warehousemen. 
We  are  inclined  to  suspect  also  that  in  this,  and 
certain  other  clubs  which  show  high  efficiency  and 
low  expenditure,  the  managers  themselves  may 
contribute  towards  the  upkeep  sums  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  balance-sheets. 
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HEYROD   STREET 

LADS' 

CLUB 

General  AccotijU,  Season  1906-7 

Receipts 

To  Subscriptions         .... 

£576  17 

0 

„  Boys'  payments      .... 

43  18 

8 

„  Receipts  from  Billiards  . 

24     6 

8 

,,         ,,         ,,     Shirts 

7     3 

1 

„         „         ,,     Badges      . 

4     2 

4 

„         ,,         „     Refreshments,  etc.     . 

2     0 

4 

„     Football  . 

12   10 

7 

,,         ,,         ,,     Old  Boys'  subscriptions 

3     0 

0 

„  Balance  owing  Treasurer 

41   19 

11 

£715  18 

7 

Expenditure 

By  Balance  owing  Treasurer 

£104  19 

11 

„  Gas,  Electric  Light,  Water,  etc. 

f    2     5 
1  34     8 

73     7 

6 

5 

,,  Painting 

6 

,,  Rates,  Cleaning,  etc. 

65   10 

0 

,,  Printing  Reports  .... 

10   10 

0 

,,  Printing  Club  Cards,  Circulars,  Appeals 

etc.,  etc.  ..... 

38   19 

8 

,,  Gymnasium,     Boxing,     and     Swimming 

Instructors        .... 

30     9 

0 

,,  Sub.  to  Headquarters    . 

3     3 

0 

,,  Band  expenses       .... 

19  10 

0 

,,  Accouti'ements      .         .         .     £19 

5 

8 

Less  Boys'  payments .         .          6 

17 

10 

19      7 

10 

,,  Expenses,  Football,  Cricket   and  Indoo 

±j3          / 

r 

Games       ..... 

35     0 

0 

,,  Gymnasium  Fittings,  etc.,  etc. 

35   10 

1 

,,  Washing  Towels    .... 

2     7 

7 

,,   Papers 

2     6 

5 

„  Library  Books 

6     2 

5 

, ,  Medals  and  Prizes 

7     3 

1 

,,  Postages   ■    . 

9   10 

0 

,,  Shirts. 

8     2 

9 

„  Tea  Parties,  etc.    . 

10   18 

7 

,,  Club  Badges          .... 

2     5 

3 

Carry  forward 

.     £514  17 

0 
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Brought  forward 


By  Sundries 
,  Upkeep         .... 
,  Loss  on  Educational  Account 
,  For  Electric  Lights  Installation 
,  Loss  on  Camp  Account  . 
,  Paid  for  Boys  taken  free  to  Camp 


£514   17 

0 

7     7 

0 

84  16 

4 

46  10 

2 

51  14 

6 

3  11 

7 

7     2 

0 

£715   18     7 


In  this  club  the  boys'  payments  will  seem  dispro- 
portionately small  as  compared  with  those  obtained  in 
many  other  large  clubs.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age  are  only 
allowed  to  join  in  September,  the  month  in  which  the 
season  opens,  although  older  lads  may  join  at  any  time 
during  the  season,  which  usually  ends  the  following 
Whitsun  week.  The  steady  income  from  entrance 
fees  and  sustained  high  numbers  is  thus  sacrificed,  for 
boys  under  seventeen  form  the  great  bulk  of  any  club's 
members,  and  in  this  club  many  hundreds  more  might 
be  taken  were  it  not  for  this  restriction.  The  more 
than  compensating  advantage,  among  others,  is  that 
all  the  members  soon  become  well  known  to  the 
officers.  The  effect  which  this  system  has  on  the 
finances  of  a  club  will  be  made  clearer  by  the  following 
figures  from  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
Hugh  Oldham  Lads'  Club,  Manchester. 

Number  of  Members  joined  during  the  year          .  1986 

Average  number  of  Members  during  the  winter    .  730 

,,                         ,,             summer          .  508 

Lads'  subscriptions    .         .         .         .         .      £158  17     2 

With  few  exceptions  the  cost  of  running  the  clubs 
in  London  is  far  higher  than  in  the  case  of  those  in 
the   north,  often  amounting  to   from  £2-£3    a  head 


Approximate  Number  of 
Boys. 

Expeuditiire. 

150 

£487  10     3|i 

200 

386   12     2 

3                    230 

524     0     7 

180 

144   10     1 

150 

436     6     7 

/  170  (and  150  men, 
'  \  i.e.  " old  boys  ") 

.' 

796     6     gj 

70 

217     0     32 
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per  annum,  and  in  some  clubs  even  to  more.  Rent, 
rates,  and  taxes  are  heavy  items  in  many  balance- 
sheets — far  heavier  than  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  expenditure  at  some  of  the  leading  London  clubs 
in  1906  was  as  follows  : — 

Club. 

"Webbe  Institute 
Brady  Street  Club 
Victoria  Working  Boys'  Club 
Stepney  Jewish  Lads'  Club 
Hollington  Society's  Club 

Kugby  Boys'  Club 

Old  Northeyites'  Club  . 

The  last  on  the  list  has  no  premises  of  its  own,  but 
meets  in  a  school.  More  than  half  of  its  expenditure 
is  on  education,  and  the  same  item  is  responsible  for 
£28:2:3  in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Hollington 
Society's  Club,  and  for  £1  :  13  :  4  in  that  of  the  Rugby 
Club. 

With  these  exceptions  we  have  avoided  any  mention 
of  expenditure  on  education,  for  this  will  find  its 
proper  place  in  Chapter  XII.,  as  will  the  question  of 
the  cost  of  the  annual  encampments  which  most  clubs 
conduct  during  the  summer,  in  Chapter  XV.  The 
funds  for  a  camp  are  almost  always  raised  independently, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  budget ;  and 
educational  classes  are  usually  an  after-development  in 
the  life  of  a  club,  and  often  in  large  measure  financed 
by  lads'  payments  and  Government  grants. 

A  few  boys'  clubs  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
"  settlements,"  such  as  Oxford  House,  Mansfield  House, 

1  Including  camps.  ^  Including  camp  deficit. 

F 
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and  the  Cardiff  University  Settlement,  and  a  certain 
number  have  been  founded  by  school  missions,  and  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  schools  whose  names  they 
bear  —  Charterhouse,  Dulwich,  Eton,  Haileybury, 
Harrow,  Eugby,  Shrewsbury,  and  others.  For  these 
clubs  the  financial  problem  is  comparatively  a  simple 
one.  Other  schools  have,  as  it  were,  adopted  clubs 
already  existing,  and  take  a  special  interest  in 
them.  Thus  in  1906-7  the  Hugh  Oldham  Lads' 
Club  received  no  less  a  sum  than  £300 :6s.  from 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  in  the  same  year 
Hulme  Grammar  School  contributed  £31  to  the  funds 
of  the  Hulme  Club.  In  many  cases  the  interest  is 
not  limited  to  financial  support.  Matches  are  some- 
times played  between  schools  and  the  clubs  affiliated 
to  them,  and  parties  of  club  boys  are  invited  to  visit 
the  schools,  whose  members  in  turn  visit  the  clubs. 
Still,  the  schools  which  take  an  interest  in  boys'  club 
work  are  very  few,  and  far  more  might  be  done  in  this 
direction  than  is  done  at  present.  There  is  no  form  of 
social  service  in  which  it  is  easier  or  more  appropriate 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  schoolboys,  and  if  every 
school  would  connect  itself  with  a  club  not  only  would 
financial  assistance  and  a  larger  supply  of  workers  be 
gained,  but  something  would  be  done  to  give  rich  boys 
and  poor  alike  more  insight  into  each  others'  lives  and 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  classes.  The  same  applies 
to  girls'  schools  and  clubs. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  nothing 
that  a  boy  resents  more  than  the  imputation,  however 
delicately  hinted,  that  in  becoming  a  member  of  a 
lads'  club  he  is  in  any  way  becoming  a  recipient  of 
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"charity."  Those  responsible  for  the  management  of 
clubs  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  justify  and  to 
foster  this  feeling.  In  general  the  members  do  pay  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  the  cost  of  their  clubs,  and 
considerably  more  than  half  the  cost  of  their  annual 
encampments.  For  example,  the  published  reports 
we  have  before  us  of  seven  Manchester  and  Salford 
clubs  ^  show  the  total  expenditure  in  1907  to  have 
been,  roughly,  £5842,  expenditure  met  as  to  £2843 
in  subscriptions  and  donations  from  the  general  public 
and  friends  of  the  clubs,  whilst  £1840  was  received 
in  various  ways  from  the  lads  themselves,  partly  by 
the  ordinary  membership  subscriptions,  partly  by  pay- 
ments for  billiards,  outdoor  games,  camps,  canteens, 
etc.,  and  partly  by  Government  grants  for  educational 
classes.  No  less  than  £1223  was  expended  on  the 
"Whitsuntide  encampments,  the  1227  boys  who  took 
part  contributing  £664  towards  this  sum. 

If  we  are  to  regard  clubs  such  as  the  above  as 
"  charities,"  then  it  is  clear  that  our  Universities,  our 
Public,  Medical,  Science  and  Art  Schools,  and  every 
endowed  or  financially  supported  institution  must  be 
classed  under  the  same  heading.  There  are,  however, 
clubs  which  exact  far  too  little  from  their  members, 
and  practically  give  them  everything  for  nothing. 
We  may  instance  balance-sheets  (London,  1906)  in 
which  matters  stand  thus : — 

Boys'  Payments.  Total  Expenditure. 

£5     2  11  £289  19     6 

17     3     0|  163   11      7i 

1    Adelplii    (Salford),    Ardwick,    Crumpsall,    Heyrod     Street,    Hugh 
Oldham,  Hulme,  Salford. 
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and  another  (Cheshire) — 

Boys'  Payments.  Total  Expenditure. 

£7      3      0  £169   11      3 

Nothing  is  worse  than  to  make  a  club  too  cheap. 
Lads  should  value  their  membership  as  a  privilege, 
not  claim  it  as  a  right.  If  they  have  to  make  no 
sacrifice  for  it  they '  will  fail  in  appreciation,  and  a 
spirit  of  indifference  to  its  advantages  and  pleasures, 
much  more  to  its  duties,  will  almost  certainly  grow 
up,  with  most  discouraging  results.  It  is  with  deep 
regret  we  must  state  that  the  discrepancy  between 
lads'  payments  and  total  expenditure  is,  as  a  rule,  most 
marked  in  clubs  which  make  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  members  the  most  conspicuous  goal  of  their  efforts. 
The  thought  inevitably  suggests  itself  that  either  boys 
cannot  be  induced  to  pay  much  for  the  privilege  of 
belonging  to  what  is  called  "  a  religious  club,"  or  that 
the  managers  in  their  zeal  for  the  winning  of  souls 
overlook  the  importance  of  preserving  a  spirit  of 
independence  among  their  members.  No  really  good 
lads'  club  can  be  reproached  with  the  slightest  tendency 
to  pauperise ;  its  members  pay  as  much  as  their  re- 
sources can  be  expected  to  allow,  and  have  to  practise 
thrift  to  do  so.  They  receive  what  is  given  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given,  and  many  understand  that 
they  themselves  may  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the 
dearest  aims  of  those  who  devote  time  and  energy  to 
their  cause. 


CHAPTEE    IV 

WOEKERS 

A  boys'  club's  first  need  is  for  men  to  work  it.  This 
is  essential ;  all  the  rest  —  money,  rooms,  games, 
playing-fields,  rules,  a  good  general  scheme — are  but 
secondary  considerations.  For  the  main-spring  of  a 
club  is  the  personality  of  its  workers.  On  this  its 
failure  or  success  must  depend.  This  will  set  its 
tone ;  it  is  this  which  its  whole  "  atmosphere "  will 
reflect,  as  all  who  have  visited  a  number  of  clubs  will 
know.  If  lads  are  seen  lounging  about  a  club  with 
bored  or  discontented  faces,  it  wiU  be  no  surprise  to 
find  a  dull,  dismal,  backboneless  man  at  the  head  of 
it.  Where  the  boys  are  strenuously  occupied  and 
full  of  life  the  temperament  of  the  managers  may  be 
fairly  well  gauged  before  they  are  seen. 

It  is  perhaps  useless  to  ask  what  qualities  the  man 
who  takes  up  this  work  should  possess.  Nearly  every 
club  we  have  ever  seen  is  more  or  less  under-staffed, 
and  is  glad  to  accept  the  help  of  almost  any  one  who 
is  willing  to  give  it,  without  preliminary  inquisition 
into  his  special  capacity  for  the  task.  The  willing- 
ness in  itself  is  generally  some  guarantee  of  fitness. 
Notwithstanding,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
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some  of  the  characteristics  most  likely  to  make  for 
success  in  work  amongst  boys. 

To  begin  with,  we  would  warn  against  discourage- 
ment any  inexperienced  aspirant  who,  reading  in  this 
book  that  a  lads'  club  manager  should,  and  must, 
and  ought  to  be,  and  do,  and  avoid  a  great  variety 
of  different  things,  is  disposed  to  conclude  that  the 
work  is  far  too  difficult  for  him.  These  multifarious 
qualifications,  which  successive  chapters  will  unfold, 
or  the  majority  of  them  at  least,  are  indeed  necessary 
in  the  head  of  a  large  club,  but  he  wiU  gain  them  by 
years  of  experience.  The  beginner  needs  only  to  be 
a  man  possessed  of  firmness  of  character,  common- 
sense,  and  optimism,  qualities  which,  far  from  being 
rare,  are  a  very  common  inheritance  of  the  ex-public 
schoolboy  and  men  of  that  stamp.  There  are  every- 
where numbers  of  young  men,  ready  and  even  anxious 
to  be  of  some  use  to  their  fellows,  who  do  not  know 
what  to  turn  their  hands  to ;  numbers  who,  starting 
life  in  our  cities,  live  in  lodgings  and  spend  their 
evenings  in  dull  solitude ;  numbers  who  pine  for  the 
excitement  of  the  games  and  sports  at  the  school  or 
college  they  have  left,  but  have  no  opportunity  of 
continuing  such  pursuits  in  fields  worthy  of  their 
prowess.  These  might  well  try  the  athletic  side  of 
lads'  club  work,  for  there  is  no  form  of  social  service 
so  suited  to  a  young  man's  activities  as  this,  none  so 
entirely  removed  from  any  possible  reproach  of  being 
"  namby-pamby  "  or  "  goody-goody."  Athletics  play 
so  large  a  part  in  every  club's  work,  and  the  athletic 
officer  can  exert  so  strong  and  healthy  an  influence, 
that  the  man   who   plays,  or  has  played,  cricket   or 
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football,  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules, 
the  man  who  can  swim  and  teach  swimming,  who 
can  box,  or  wrestle,  or  run,  or  knows  something  of 
gymnastics,  will  always  be  welcome.  Some  of  the 
officers  must  take  an  active  interest  in  these  things. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  should  do  so.  Indoor 
games  will  need  attention ;  all  kinds  of  small  matters 
within  the  club  will  have  to  be  organised;  one  officer 
at  least  should  care  for  the  library ;  and  one,  desirably 
the  head,  should  be  able  to  speak  to  the  lads  on 
Sundays  in  language  they  can  understand. 

In  the  chapter  on  Discipline  we  shall  point  out 
that  in  dealing  with  boys  evenness  of  temper,  absolute 
impartiality,  and  firmness  are  essential.  But  even 
the  man  who  has  to  admit  that  he  does  not  possess 
these  qualities,  who  finds  he  cannot  keep  order  and 
has  to  appeal  to  a  colleague  to  support  him,  provided 
he  be  willing  and  whole-hearted,  may  make  himself 
very  useful.  He  may  be  a  valuable  help  to  his  fellow- 
managers  and  release  them  for  more  constant  contact 
with  the  boys  if  he  will  undertake  to  keep  the  books, 
conduct  correspondence,  and  take  charge  of  the  other 
clerical  work  which  the  running  of  a  club  entails. 

The  man  who  fears  he  is  "no  good  at  anything," 
and  cannot  "  do "  anything  else  in  the  club,  will  be 
doing  very  good  work  indeed  if  he  will  simply  become 
the  personal  friend  of  a  few  boys.  For  boys  of  club 
age  greatly  need  friendship.  They  have  lost  their 
former  friend,  the  schoolmaster,  and  about  the  same 
time  most  of  them  have  discovered  that  they  are  too 
old  to  accompany  "  the  kids "  to  church,  chapel,  or 
Sunday  school,  and  so  have  cut  themselves  off  from 
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the  friends  they  might  have  kept  or  found  there. 
They  know  no  educated  or  older  person  on  whom 
they  can  rely  as  a  confidant  and  counsellor  in  case  of 
necessity.  The  talent  for  making  friends  with  boys 
is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  success  in  this 
work.  It  is  not  difficult ;  if  a  lad  wants  to  talk,  let 
him :  do  not  put  him  off  or  snub  him  undeservedly, 
but  listen  patiently  and  appear  to  be — you  wUl 
gradually  become — interested  in  all  the  petty  details 
of  his  life.  However  trivial  his  confidences,  be 
sympathetic.  Do  not  say  "  Oh,  really ! "  and  walk 
off  with  the  ill-bred  manner  with  which  you  may 
defend  yourself  against  a  bore  of  your  own  age  and 
standing.  Make  a  point  of  inquiring  after  and 
visiting  boys  who  are  Ul,  and  in  general  show  that 
active  interest  which  all  men  show  in  the  welfare  of 
their  ordinary  friends.  Unless  a  boys'  club  officer 
becomes  a  friend  of  the  members  he  will  lose  his 
greatest  opportunities,  and  his  other  possibly  excellent 
qualifications  will  be  largely  at  a  discount. 

If  a  club  is  hard  up  for  workers,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  apply  to  the  clergy,  barristers,  solicitors,  doctors, 
or  any  well-known  public  and  professional  men  of 
the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  They  will  often 
know  men  of  education  and  "  go  "  who  will  be  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  useful.  Clubs 
connected  with  public  schools,  colleges,  or  settlements 
will,  of  course,  fare  best  in  the  matter  of  obtaining 
personal  assistance. 

Men  who  are  often  (though  they  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  fact)  peculiarly  suited  for  lads'  club 
work   are   retired   Army  officers.      They,   iriore   than 
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members  of  any  other  profession,  possess  an  intimacy 
and  sympathy  with,  and  are  experts  at  handling, 
older  lads  of  the  very  class  from  which  boys'  club 
members  are  drawn.  And  they,  more  than  members 
of  any  other  profession,  retire  young,  or  find  them- 
selves "  shelved  "  while  they  are  still  keen  and  eager 
for  work.  If  some  of  these  who  live  in  or  near  towns 
and  cities  would  turn  their  attention  to  boys,  they 
might  find  an  excellent  outlet  for  their  energies. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  warn  those  who 
would  devote  themselves  to  the  work  with  an  all- 
pervading  sense  of  accomplishing  an  obligation  or  duty, 
who  try  to  soothe  their  consciences  by  sacrificing  their 
dinners,  who  think  that  they  "  ought  to  try  and  do 
soiriething  for  the  poor  boys,"  but  get  no  pleasure  in 
the  doing  of  it,  who  expect  to  find  their  victims  hope- 
lessly unsatisfactory  and  ungrateful,  and  regard  their 
own  efforts  as  the  labours  of  Sisyphus,  forlornly 
consoling  themselves  for  their  failure  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  are  doing  their  best.  We  know  that 
there  are  people  who  run  lads'  clubs  in  this  spirit,  and 
we  honour  their  perseverance,  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
see  their  numbers  increased.  They  are  not  in  their 
right  place  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  crowd  of  boys. 
Boys'  club  workers  must  be  optimists — if  "  good " 
people  do  not  look  cheerful  boys  certainly  will  not 
want  to  be  good.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  work 
of  any  kind  is  ever  done  thoroughly  well  unless  it  is 
done  with  enjoyment.  The  most  successful  lads'  club 
worker  will  not  in  any  sense  feel  that  he  is  sacrificing 
himself  for  his  boys,  but  will  know  that  the  advantage 
is  mutual,  and  that  he  has  to  thank  them  for  many 
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of  his  happiest  hours.  Amongst  his  many  obvious 
characteristics  he  will  probably  have  a  keen  zest  for 
life,  unfailing  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  all  its 
social  manifestations,  a  quick  eye  for  things  good  and 
pleasant  and  quaint,  a  genial  spirit  of  comradeship, 
and  above  all  a  sense  of  humour.  Nothing  will  more 
endear  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
members  than  a  ready  capacity  for  appreciating  and 
reciprocating  their  witty  sallies. 

Granted  that  a  club  has  an  adequate  staff,  its 
members  will  in  all  probability  form  a  Committee 
for  its  management.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  a 
"  head  "  is  unnecessary,  and  that  they  may  all  share 
the  work  equally,  each  taking  two  nights,  or  worse 
still,  only  one  night,  a  week.  A  moment's  considera- 
tion will  show  the  weakness  of  this  plan.  It  naturally 
happens  that  each  man  varies  in  his  conduct  of  the 
club.  One  passes  over  little  irregularities  that  his 
colleague  the  next  night  pounces  upon  and  punishes. 
One  requires  implicit  obedience;  another  is  easy-going 
and  oblivious  of  rules.  One  does  not  mind  noise ; 
another  detests  it.  One  never  unbends,  and  stands 
aloof  from  the  lads ;  another  is  continually  "  larking  " 
with  them,  and  encourages  familiarity.  One  dislikes 
all  talk  about  athletics ;  another  takes  an  interest  in 
little  else.  There  is  no  set  general  tone,  no  even 
standard  of  discipline.  Each  man  is  responsible  for 
certain  details  and  completely  ignorant  of  certain 
others.  Each  more  or  less  silently  reviles  his  pre- 
decessors in  ofi&ce  and  all  their  works  and  ways,  and 
credits  some  or  all  of  them  with  a  marvellous  capacity 
for  "  making  a  mess  of  things."     There  is  no  one  who 
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knows  all  the  members  and  has  a  firm  and  immediate 
grasp  of  every  question  relating  to  them.  On  making 
some  request  or  other,  a  lad  will  constantly  be  told, 
"  I  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  That  is 
Mr.  Z.'s  business.  You  must  wait  till  he  comes." 
And  perhaps  the  applicant  can  never  come  on  "  Mr. 
Z.'s  "  night,  and  has  never  even  seen  him.  The  ''  one- 
night-a-week  "  officer,  however  capable  he  may  be,  can 
never  gain  the  intimacy  with  the  members  to  which 
the  man  who  is  frequently  among  them  can  attain. 
Boys  are  slow  to  give  their  confidence  in  the  greater 
issues  of  life,  and  a  lads'  club  does  not  reach  its  best 
until  its  members  feel  that  no  matter  what  the  trouble, 
no  matter  what  the  disgrace,  they  can  impart  it  to 
some  one  of  their  officers  whom  they  see  so  constantly 
and  know  so  intimately  that  they  can  tell  him  any- 
thing. Suppose,  for  example,  a  boy  learns  to  trust  a 
manager  who  comes  only  on  Monday  nights.  On  a 
Tuesday  he  gets  into  some  scrape,  and  his  impulse  is 
to  confide  it  to  this  man  and  seek  his  advice.  But  he 
cannot  see  him  for  six  days,  the  matter  is  too  intimate 
for  other  ears,  the  decision,  perhaps  a  wrong  and  foolish 
one,  is  made  alone,  and  by  Monday  the  affair  is  all 
over  and  he  judges  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
about  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  success  rests 
with  those  clubs  which  have  on  their  staff  at  least  one 
man  who  can  be  present  every  night  the  doors  are 
open.  Failing  this,  it  is  essential  that  one  manager 
should  come  not  less  than  three  times  a  week.  He, 
as  most  constantly  present  and  most  in  touch  with  all 
the  details  of  the  work,  will  inevitably  be  the  real 
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leader  and  head,  and  he  will  almost  certainly  be 
appointed  Secretary. 

Of  course,  in  any  but  a  very  small  club  the 
presence  of  one  of&cer  each  night  is  not  sufficient. 
He  might  easily  be  engaged  with  some  one  youth 
whilst  the  rest  were  playing  all  sorts  of  pranks.  The 
lads  must  feel  that  they  are  under  constant  super- 
vision, for  if  they  think  or  know  that  no  one  is  about, 
mischief  and  damage  are  very  likely  to  ensue. 

In  addition  to  Committee  meetings,  informal 
meetings  of  all  the  workers  should  frequently  be 
held.  The  possibility  of  the  men  who  come  one 
night  of  the  week  hardly  knowing  those  who  come 
on  another  should  be  sedulously  guarded  against,  or 
the  management  of  the  club  cannot  be  consistent. 
When  each  man  knows  the  desires  and  aims  of  his 
colleagues,  and  all  are  thoroughly  in  agreement  and 
working  well  together,  errors  of  judgment  or  failures 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them  can  easily  be  pointed 
out  and  checked.  In  this  way  all  sorts  of  friction 
and  unpleasantness  will  be  avoided  from  the  outset. 
Moreover,  all  will  benefit  by  the  others'  experiences, 
and  wUl  interchange  their  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  individual  boys.  If  all  are  loyal  to 
each  other  and  to  one  whom  they  quite  distinctly 
regard  as  their  head,  and  if  he  is  loyal  to  them  and 
possesses  the  main  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
post,  the  club  is  certain  to  prosper.  It  will  achieve 
great  things  if  all  alike  will  strive  to  keep  their  ideals 
high,  and  by  their  lives  teach  the  boys  where  to  look 
for  the  strength  which  will  lead  them  to  a  worthy 
manhood. 


CHAPTEE  V 

MANAGEMENT 

The  actual  management  of  clubs  during  the  time 
their  doors  are  open  will  vary  as  widely  as  their 
circumstances.  It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  set  system  or  code  of  rules  for  the 
inquirer  to  follow.  But  it  may  be  of  some  use  if  we 
describe  the  general  principles  upon  which  a  club  may 
be  ordered. 

As  already  said,  a  Committee  will  be  nominally 
responsible  for  the  management.  But  as  a  boys'  club 
is  an  institution  in  which  the  unexpected  and  the 
previously  unheard  of  often  happen,  it  is  best  that  a 
very  large  measure  of  discretion  should  be  left  to  the 
Secretary  or  head  in  all  questions  that  may  arise  in 
connection  with  the  nightly  routine.  Boys  are  at  a 
stage  of  development  when  a  "  benevolent  despotism  " 
will  be  better  understood  than  any  more  complicated 
form  of  government.  Thus  while  matters  concerning 
the  general  policy  of  the  club  may  best  be  decided  by 
the  Committee,  such  incidents  as  the  immediate  sus- 
pension or  discharge  of  a  member  should  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary,  or  whoever  may  be 
the  head.     Punishments  lose  much  of  their  value  if 
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they  can  only  be  inflicted  as  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  Committee  sitting  some  time  after  the 
offence.  Other  affairs  also  need  swift  decision.  And 
the  position  of  the  head  manager  becomes  intolerable 
if  every  small  matter  has  to  be  submitted  to  his 
colleagues,  some  of  whom  are  certain  not  to  under- 
stand the  situation  or  boys  in  general  nearly  as  well 
as  he  does. 

It  is  very  important  that  adequate  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  the  opening  of  the  premises.  An 
officer  must  be  regularly  present  punctually  at  the 
appointed  time,  say  7  p.m.  Simple  as  this  seems,  it 
is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  men  to  be  at  the 
club  promptly  at  the  right  time.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  points  that  requires  most  careful  attention,  for 
slackness  in  regard  to  it  has  a  very  bad  effect.  We 
have  known  lads  stand  outside  clubs  from  7  to  7.30 
waiting  more  and  more  discontentedly  for  managers,  who 
at  last  strolled  up  quite  unconcernedly,  and  would  say 
when  taken  to  task,  "  Surely  it  didn't  matter  if  the  kids 
had  to  wait  a  bit  ? "  It  does  matter.  Such  conduct 
not  only  causes  trouble,  but  it  sets  a  very  bad  example 
so  far  as  punctuality,  conscientiousness,  and  courtesy 
are  concerned.  Nor  will  boys  readily  regard  as  real 
friends  men  who,  because  they  are  merely  boys,  treat 
them  so  inconsiderately. 

It  is  most  important  also  that  classes  or  anything 
else  should  start  promptly  to  time.  Want  of  attention 
to  this  matter  will  seriously  militate  against  the 
efficiency  of  the  club. 

There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  about  somebody 
being  present  at  closing  time.     Most  men,  when  once 
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at  the  club,  are  willing  to  stay  till  9.30,  10,  or  10.30, 
as  the  case  may  be.  To  ensure  that  the  club  will  be 
closed  as  punctually  as  it  should  open,  all  games 
should  cease  some  five  minutes  before  the  closing  time. 
But  they  must  always  be  stopped  in  a  tactful,  good- 
tempered  manner.  We  have  seen  a  club  turned  into 
a  bedlam  by  a  well-intentioned  officer  who  went  into 
a  billiard-room  at  9.30  p.m.,  and  abruptly  saying, 
"  Now,  time's  up ! "  picked  up  the  balls  without  a 
moment's  warning.  If  he  had  said,  "  Time's  up,  you 
fellows,  have  your  last  shots,"  in  a  pleasant  tone,  and 
had  let  each  player  have  another  turn  at  the  table,  all 
would  have  gone  well. 

As  we  shall  explain,  the  main  office  should 
command  the  entrance  and  check-gate,  and  an  officer 
should  always  be  stationed  there,  so  that  no  unautho- 
rised lad  may  enter.  All  lads  should  be  required  to 
show  their  cards  of  membership  as  they  pass  the 
open  window,  and  they  should  understand  from  the 
beginning  that  this  must  be  done  every  night  they 
come  to  the  club.  The  inner  side  of  the  card  supplied 
by  most  clubs  is  printed  with  dated  spaces,  as  shown 
on  page  80,  to  allow  of  each  week's  payment  being 
initialled. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance  whether  the 
owner's  subscriptions  are  up  to  date.  This  is 
important,  for  the  successful  working  of  the  club 
considerably  depends  on  the  regular  payment  of  the 
weekly  subscriptions,  and  on  the  way  in  which  arrears 
are  dealt  with.  It  will  be  found  that  the  most  regular 
and  frequently  the  best  members  of  a  club,  just 
because  they   are  so  regular  and   in   many   ways  so 
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helpful,  gradually  get  into  the  way  of  leaving  their 
cards  at  home  or  not  shovring  them.  If  they  are  not 
cheeked,  they  unconsciously  become  the  worst  offenders 


No 
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The  Weekly  Subscription  mnst  be  paid, 
whether  a  Member  attends  or  not. 

Cards  must  always  be  shown  on  entering 
Club. 
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2 

9 

16 

23 
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14 

21 
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Not.     . 
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16 
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20 
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10 
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Mar.      . 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

April    . 

6 

13 

20 

27 

May 

4 

11 

18 

25 

June     . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

A  Membership  Card. 

in  respect  of  not  paying  promptly.  If  the  rule  that 
cards  must  be  shown  on  entering  and  payment  be 
made  regularly  every  week  be  not  maintained  from 
the  beginning,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  enforce  later 
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on.  Many  clubs  fix  one  night,  generally  a  Monday, 
for  taking  payments,  but  it  is  better  to  accept  them 
any  night  the  club  is  open,  as  some  lads  may  not  be 
able  to  attend  on  any  single  evening  to  which  the 
payment  of  subscriptions  is  confined.  Punctual 
payment  of  subscriptions  in  advance  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  checks  on  behaviour  A  boy  who  has 
paid  his  money  wants  to  get  full  value  for  it,  and 
fears  the  punishment  of  suspension  not  only  in  itself, 
but  because  of  the  pecuniary  loss  it  represents.  But 
even  from  his  own  point  of  view  it  is  better  for  him 
that  his  payments  should  be  duly  enforced.  He  may 
succeed  in  evading  payment  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
6d.  or  8d.  may  be  suddenly  demanded.  If  he  does 
not  possess  or  cannot  raise  the  sum,  he  may  drop  away 
from  the  club  altogether,  and  so  lose  all  its  advantages 
rather  as  the  result  of  its  inefficient  management  than 
by  his  own  fault. 

It  is  not  every  lad,  of  course,  who  comes  regularly 
week  by  week.  A  lad  may  be  away  for  three  weeks 
or  more  and  then  turn  up  again.  Should  he  pay  up 
for  the  weeks  he  has'  been  away  ?  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  should.  The  rule  should 
be  "  membership  Id.  a  week  whether  the  metriber  attend 
or  not,"  from  the  time  he  joins  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  Otherwise  he  gets  into  the  way  of  thinking 
it  is  a  "  penny-a-week  club,"  ^  to  which  he  can  belong 
intermittently,  and  that  his  membership  carries  no 
obligations.  The  usual  rule  is  to  strike  a  boy's  name 
off  the  list  if  he  has  failed  to  pay  his  subscription  for 

^  I.e.  a  club  without  eutranoe-fee,  of  ■which  a  lad  may  be  a  member  one 
week  and  not  the  next,  just  as  it  suits  him. 
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a  certain  period — it  may  be  as  short  as  two  weeks — 
and  to  charge  a  fresh  or  higher  entrance-fee  (an 
entrance-fee  is  usually  2d.)  if  he  should  wish  to  renew 
his  membership.  Nevertheless  there  should  be  con- 
sideration for  cases  of  illness  and  exceptional  distress 
or  poverty,  or  when  a  lad  is  genuinely  out  of  work, 
though  managers  must  be  careful  that  those  receiving 
such  consideration  are  not  humiliated  by  it.  They 
must  also  be  careful  that  mean-spirited  fellows  do  not 
trade  upon  their  kindness  and  make  it  a  means  of 
getting  their  membership  free.  In  every  club  there 
are  boys  who  if  they  can  get  anything  for  nothing  will 
do  so  unblushingly  and  under  any  pretext.  It  should 
very  .rarely  be  advisable  to  remit  payments  on  account 
of  poverty.  The  boys  who  come  nearly  every  night 
yet  try  to  evade  payment  may  in  reality  be  very  poor. 
Still  they  may  manage  to  afford  a  packet  of  "  tabs " 
and  a  weekly  visit  to  the  music-hall,  and  should  not 
be  excused  the  penny  for  the  club.  But  when  the 
managers  iind  that  pleasures  which  cost  even  the 
smallest  sums  of  money  are  quite  out  of  a  member's 
reach,  that  he  can  barely  clothe  himself  decently,  and 
is  certainly  not  properly  fed,  some  concession  may 
quite  wisely  be  made.  Only,  remember  always  that  it 
does  a  boy  great  harm  to  destroy  any  fraction  of  his 
sense  of  independence.  Boys  too,  like  their  elders, 
seldom  value  what  they  have  not  earned  or  paid  for. 
The  most  troublesome  boys  in  a  club  are  very  often 
those  who  have  been  admitted  free. 

A  small  sum,  say  Id.,  should  always  be  charged 
for  a  new  card.  Otherwise  boys  will  be  continually 
losing  their  cards  and  wanting  fresh  ones. 
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For  senior  lads  many  northern  clubs  have  found 
that  a  system  of  quarterly  cards  works  well,  and 
saves  much  trouble.  The  member  pays  for  a  quarter 
in  advance,  and  gets  his  card  at  a  slightly  reduced 
charge. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  in  the  of6.ce  a 
day-book  in  which  the  payments  from  all  sources  are 
entered,  and  to  provide  a  ledger  containing  the  lads' 
names.  The  ledger  will  be  posted  regularly  from  the 
day-book,  so  that  at  any  moment  a  boy  may  be  told 
exactly  how  he  stands. 

In  the  office,  too,  the  club  savings  bank  business 
will  be  transacted.  Probably  special  nights  wiU  be 
arranged  for  this,  though  if  it  can  be  done  every  night 
it  is  a  better  plan.  Every  club  should  have  a  bank, 
for  it  is  well  to  encourage  the  lads  to  form  the  habit 
of  regularly  putting  aside  a  few  pence.  The  majority 
of  the  depositors  find  it  a  useful  aid  in  saving  their 
money  to  go  to  camp,  and  generally  withdraw  it  for 
that  purpose.  At  the  Hugh  Oldham  Club  the  number 
of  transactions  during  the  year  1906-7  was  3090, 
and  the  amount  received  £188  : 1  :  11.  The  Crump- 
sail  Club  has  arranged  that  members  who  have  over 
£1  to  their  credit  can  open  an  account  with  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Savings  Bank,  and  receive 
interest  at  the  rate  of  2|-  per  cent.  A  sum  of  £12 
was  thus  transferred  during  the  year  1906-7. 

The  ofBce  will  also  be  the  centre  from  which  the 
various  games — draughts,  chess,  rings,  and  others — 
are  issued  to  the  boys.  The  best  system  is  to  make 
a  boy  who  applies  for  a  game  give  in  his  card  in 
exchange  for  it,  and  only  return  the  card  when  the 
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game  is  brought  back  intact.  If  pieces  are  lost,  either 
a  small  fine  may  be  inflicted  or  the  card  may  be  with- 
held for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  This  means  that  the 
lad  cannot  get  out  a  game  again  during  that  period. 
In  the  case  of  rings  it  is  an  advantage  to  insist  on 
the  boy  paying  a  deposit  of  ^-d-  or  Id.  with  his  card, 
for  rings  cost  from  l^d.  to  2d.  each,  and  are  easily 
broken.  Lads  wiU  be  very  careful  if  they  know  that 
their  money  will  be  forfeited  if  the  full  number  of 
rings — six- — is  not  returned  at  the  end  of  the  game. 
In  one  club  quite  a  small  supply  of  rings  lasted  for 
the  whole  season  1906-7,  whereas  in  previous  years 
a  very  much  larger  supply  had  not  proved  adequate. 
The  alteration  was  brought  about  by  framing  this 
simple  rule.  If  some  such  regulations  are  not  in 
force,  games  are  left  lying  about  on  the  tables,  pieces 
are  lost,  and  there  is  a  general  disorder  with  which  it 
is  difficult  to  cope,  and  which  does  not  make  for 
economy.  Billiard  balls  will,  of  course,  be  issued  to 
the  marker  for  the  evening,  and  returned  by  him  at 
closing  time. 

It  will  be  found  well  to  let  older  lads  working  on 
the  rota  system  be  responsible  for  the  issue  and  return 
of  games,  and  it  should  be  their  duty  to  see  that  the 
cupboard  or  drawers  in  which  they  are  kept  is 
properly  tidied  up  each  night.  There  can  be  no 
sounder  policy  than  to  give  as  many  of  the  seniors  as 
possible  something  to  do  in  connection  with  the  club. 
In  addition  to  controlling  the  games,  they  should  look 
after  the  library,  and  serve  as  secretaries  and  com- 
mittee men  of  the  subsidiary  athletic  clubs,  and 
coUect    the    subscriptions    due    to     them.        Under 
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direction  they  can  give  much  help  with  the  younger 
boys,  who  will  readily  accept  their  authority  in 
connection  with  cricket,  football,  swimming,  and  the 
like.  All  service  of  this  kind  kindles  a  lad's  interest 
in  his  club,  and  teaches  him  not  only  to  find  pleasure 
in  helping  his  fellows  but  also  how  to  handle  them. 
It  is  advisable,  however,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  about 
enlisting  the  members'  help.  New  clubs  can  rarely 
attempt  much  in  this  way,  for  a  boy  generally  needs 
some  years  of  training  before  he  is  competent  to  do 
such  work  well.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  let  him 
do  it  badly.  Managers  must  restrain  their  zeal  for 
rapid  developments  until  a  growth  of  es-prit  de  corps 
justifies  them  in  entrusting  the  lads  with  responsibility. 
A  few  boys'  clubs  place  great  reliance  on  the 
principle  of  self-government  by  the  members,  though 
none  have  carried  it  so  far  as  have  American  clubs, 
apparently  with  undesirable  results.  A  small  number 
of  lads  elected  by  their  fellows  are  allowed  to  sit  on 
the  managing,  as  distinct  from  the  general,  committee 
of  a  club,  or  a  lads'  committee  is  elected  either  by  the 
managers,  or  their  fellow-members,  or  both.  It  is 
thought  that  these  arrangements  enable  the  officers 
to  learn  the  views  of  the  lads  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  working  of  the  clubs,  but  for  such 
a  purpose  no  special  mechanism  should  be  necessary. 
In  one  or  two  clubs  these  committee  lads  are  even 
given  some  voice  in  the  election  of  new  members. 
This  is  the  case  at  the  Cardiff  University  Settlement 
Boys'  Club,  where  "  it  has  been  found  a  little  difficult, 
but  most  important,  to  make  them  see  that  the  new 
members  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  rough  corner  boys, 
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for  whom  the  club  is  meant.  They  are  inclined  to 
think,  as  they  get  more  respectable  themselves,  that 
the  type  of  boy  to  be  admitted  is  to  be  more  respect- 
able also." 

In  general,  the  most  satisfactory  principle  is  to 
listen  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  older  lads  and  seek 
their  help  without  giving  them  any  share,  real  or 
imaginary,  in  the  actual  control  of  the  club. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  "  election  "  of  new 
members.  This  is  a  system  only  adopted  by  a  few 
clubs,  membership  as  a  rule  being  open  to  all  comers. 
It  has  not  a  little  to  commend  it  when  seen  at  its 
best,  as  at  the  Southport  "Working  Lads'  Club,  which 
holds  boys  over  thirteen  eligible  for  membership  after 
one  month's  probation,  or  at  the  Victoria  Working 
Boys'  Club,  Whitechapel,  which  has  a  membership 
limited  to  250  and  a  waiting  list  of  about  70.  "It 
has  been  recognised  that  the  probationary  period  is  of 
importance  in  showing  that  the  privileges  of  the  Club 
are  difficult  to  obtain  and  not  to  be  lightly  thrown 
away.  The  members,  therefore,  once  admitted  stay 
on  at  the  Club  year  in  year  out,  and  the  continuity 
of  the  work  is  not  interrupted.  The  proportion  of 
members  who  leave  within  a  short  time  of  their 
election  is  infinitesimal."  A  candidate  for  admission 
to  another  Jewish  club,  the  Hutchison  House,  must 
"  attend  at  the  Club  three  times  as  a  visitor,  and  must 
then  be  proposed  by  one  member  and  seconded  by 
another.''  This  does  not  seem  altogether  wise,  for  a 
shy  and  unattractive  stranger  might  excite  prejudice 
in  the  minds  of  the  members,  and  fail  to  find  any 
willing  to   promote  his  candidature   on   so   short   an 
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acquaintance.  The  managers  alone  should  decide 
who  is  to  be  admitted.  Candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Moir  Memorial  Club  (Junior  Section),  Edinburgh, 
must  also  be  proposed  by  a  member;  and  even 
narrower  are  the  qualifications  for  Candidates  for  the 
West  Central  Jewish  Club,  London,  who  must  be 
proposed  by  one  member  and  seconded  by  another 
without  preliminary  attendance,  and  in  addition  must 
have  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee, partly  composed  of  boys,  in  their  favour. 
Such  .  restrictions  doubtless  save  trouble,  as  they 
provide  some  guarantee  of  a  new  member's  respect- 
ability, but  they  bar  out  the  immigrant  from  another 
town,  the  friendless,  and  the  disreputable  who  need  a 
haven. 

To  return  to  the  nightly  routine  of  a  club.  It 
may  be  asked.  The  issue  of  games  being  provided  for, 
and  the  ofBce  efficiently  manned,  what  functions  will 
be  left  for  the  other  officers  who  are  helping  ?  It 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  minute  details 
of  their  work  ;  they  will  find  plenty  to  do.  One  will 
look  after  the  "gym,"  another  will  be  found  in  a 
games -room,  and  so  on.  All  will  be  constantly 
moving  about  the  club,  sitting  down  to  talk  to  one  lad, 
playing  draughts  with  another,  making  a  new  member 
feel  at  home,  watching  boys  over  the  horizontal  bar, 
explaining  some  point  of  athletics,  and  generally  doing 
their  best  to  enter  into  the  boys'  lives  and  show  a  real 
living  interest  in  them.  They  must  not  spend  the 
evening  standing  apart  talking  to  one  another. 

During  the  evening  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some 
part  of  the  club  disputes  may  arise  and  lads'  passions 
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be  aroused.  The  workers  should  be  so  much  about 
that  such  an  incident  is  always  noticed.  If  an  officer 
quietly  strolls  up  to  the  angry  lad  and  says,  "  What 
on  earth  is  all  the  row  about  ?  Just  stop  it ! "  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  will  listen  to  enough  to 
gauge  exactly  what  is  the  matter,  he  can  usually  settle 
the  difference  without  difficulty. 

Large  clubs  find  the  publication  of  a  newspaper, 
containing  an  account  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  their 
life  since  the  last  issue,  and  notices  of  approaching  events 
and  games,  extremely  useful  in  holding  the  members 
together  and  promoting  esprit  de  corps.  The  Adelphi, 
Crumpsall,  Heyrod  Street,  Hugh  Oldham,  and  Salford 
Clubs  distribute  a  small  printed  sheet  free  to  their 
members  week  by  week.  These  sheets  cost  about 
4s.  for  300  copies.  The  Jewish  clubs  in  London  each 
contribute  a  page  to  the  Jewish  Club  Magazine,  Id. 
monthly,  Hutchison  House,  with  its  own  four-page 
monthly.  The  Hutch  (free),  forming  an  exception. 
Such  news-sheets  are  particularly  appreciated  by  old 
members  out  of  England,  and  form  an  excellent  link 
of  connection  with  them. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  on  what  lines  the 
practical  working  of  a  club  may  be  carried  on.  It 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  say  more.  Sympathy, 
strong  common-sense,  a  sense  of  humour — the  great 
saving  virtue  in  all  lads'  clubs — simple  rules,  and 
these  strictly  adhered  to,  are  the  main  roads  to 
success. 


CHAPTER    VI 

TYPES    OF    BOYS 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  boy  who  most 
frequently  inspires  the  young  enthusiast  with  the  wish 
to  bring  brightness  into  his  life  consists  of  material 
which  can  rarely  be  moulded  to  better  uses  by  the 
influence  of  a  club.  This  is  the  boy  popularly  called 
the  "  street-arab " — the  boy  who  does  not  work,  or 
wish  to  work,  or  understand  what  work  is,  but  is 
content  to  hawk  flowers  or  newspapers  in  the 
thoroughfares,  or  hang  about  the  approach  to  a  large 
railway-station  on  the  look-out  for  odd  jobs,  such  as 
carrying  a  traveller's  bag  or  pushing  a  hand -cart.-' 
Partly  because  he  is  so  conspicuous,  he  attracts 
attention  and  sympathy,  and  seems  at  first  sight  the 
very  lad  to  profit  by  the  friendly  supervision  of  a  club. 
Yet  no  matter  how  poor  and  squalid  the  district  in 
which  the  club  is  situated,  provided  it  be  in  any  sense 
well  organised  and  strictly  controlled,  it  cannot  make 
any  permanent  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  a  youth  of  this 
class.     The  same  causes  which  have  led  him  to  seek  his 

^  See  in  this  connection  Board  of  Education,  Special  Eeports,  vol.  viii. 
II.  :  The  Education,  Earnings,  and  Social  Condition  of  Boys  engaged 
in  Street -trading  in  Manchester.  By  E.  T.  Gampagnac  and  C.  E.  B. 
Russell.     1893. 
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livelihood  on  the  streets  will  militate  against  his  ever 
submitting  for  more  than  a  few  days  to  the  discipline 
and  restraint  without  which  no  club  can  be  worked. 

But  among  the  lads  who  pick  up  a  living  "  on  the' 
streets"  there  are,  of  course,  some  who  have  been 
reduced  to  this  course  by  disastrous  circumstances, 
and  who  do  not  at  heart  belong  to  the  class  of  which 
they  are  apparently  members.  Every  lads'  club 
should  be  ready  to  welcome  such  youths,  and  if 
possible  help  them  to  find  regular  employment,  and 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  becoming  decent  members 
of  society.  The  club  which  among  its  trusty  seniors 
can  point  to  lads  who  have  been  seen  in  the  casual 
ward  and  the  police  court  may  well  be  proud.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  not  many  of  those  who  have 
led  a  loafing,  irresponsible  life  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks  who,  without  more  pressure  than  any  club  can 
bring  to  bear,  are  capable  of  recovering  their  respect- 
ability. In  most  cases  the  street-boy's  equivalent  for 
a  club  is  the  low  lodging-house  in  which  he  lives,  and 
spends  the  last  hours  of  his  day  playing  cards  and 
chatting  with  his  comrades  on  subjects  often  worse 
than  profitless.  Those  who  are  bent  on  doing  some- 
thing for  boys  of  this  class  should  not  waste  too  much 
effort  on  the  older  examples,  but  study  the  methods  of 
the  excellent  specialised  clubs  for  street -traders  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  years,  referred  to  on  page  24  and 
in  Chapters  XX.  and  XXIV.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  them.  Lads'  clubs  are  generally  designed 
for  youngsters  who  have  left,  or  are  about  to  leave 
school,  i.e.  from  thirteen  years  upwards,  and  it  is  for 
working  boys  that  they  can  be  and  are  most  effective. 
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There  are,  of  course,  many  clubs  which,  since  they 
attract  and  by  their  activities  help  to  build  up  men 
of  sound  character  from  the  boy  population  of  the 
'lowest  artisan  districts,  claim  to  deal  successfully  with 
the  very  roughest  lads.  But  if  a  boy  really  works  for 
a  living  he  is  already  accustomed  to  the  discipline  of 
his  employment,  and  will  submit  to  that  of  a  club  also, 
which,  as  it  becomes  more  exacting,  is  the  very  best 
force  to  counteract  the  freedom,  almost  license,  so 
generally  allowed  the  "  worker,"  and  does  something 
to  make  up  for  the  deplorable  lack  of  filial  obedience 
noticeable  in  great  industrial  centres. 

If  the  unsatisfactory  youths  described  be  eliminated, 
there  remain  other  quite  distinct  types  which  do  not 
readily  mix,  and  before  opening  a  club  the  managers 
should  consider  well  for  which  of  these  they  intend 
specially  to  provide,  and  frame  their  rules  accord- 
ingly. Nothing  has  a  more  determining  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  a  club  than  the  measure  of  discipline 
enforced,  for  the  standard  of  discipline  will  decide 
what  kind  of  boy  will  be  finally  and  enduringly 
attracted.  If  the  standard  be  low,  lads  of  a  very 
rough  type  may  be  successfully  retained  as  members, 
and  when  they  have  become  accustomed  to  the  club 
and  have  learnt  to  value  it,  the  standard  may  be 
gradually  raised,  and  good  results  achieved  if  member- 
ship be  confined  to  boys  of  this  one  class.  But  if  the 
club  be  open  from  the  beginning  to  all  the  boys  of 
the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  assuredly  more 
harm  than  good  will  result.  Many  of  them  are  ac- 
customed to  control,  and  the  want  of  it  in  the  club 
will  tend  to   lower   their  notions  of  what  is  due  to 
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authority,  whether  in  the  home  or  the  workshop.  We 
have  already  described  how  a  club  meant  for  rough 
lads  will  change  its  character  as  those  with  more 
law-abiding  inclinations  alone  stay  on,  raising  the' 
standard  of  respectability  and  discipline  until  boys  of 
a  higher  type  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered. 

Let  us  review  the  most  familiar  types  of  lads 
among  the  members  of  a  large  club  situated  in  a 
poor  working-class  district  in  a  manufacturing  city,  a 
district  in  which  overcrowding  is  common,  the  streets 
mean  and  narrow,  the  cottages  uniform,  ugly,  dirty, 
and  drab.  Huge  factories  and  foundries  often  occupy 
one  side  of  a  street,  and  the  poor  dwellings  of  the 
humbler  workers  the  other.  Public-houses  are  usually 
the  most  cheerful  and  attractive-looking  buildings  in 
sight.  Trees  and  grass  and  flowers  are  miles  distant. 
In  this  dismal  quarter  the  pressing  necessity  for  some 
such  institution  as  a  lads'  club  wiU  be  readily  admitted, 
but  where  the  surroundings  are  so  monotonous  it  is 
surprising  to  find  strongly-marked  class  distinctions 
among  the  boys  who  attend  it. 

First  there  is  the  noisy,  reckless,  boisterous,  care- 
less youth  whose  home  is  but  a  shelter,  and  whose 
parents  squander  their  earnings  on  drink  or  gambling 
or  vice,  and  are  innocent  of  any  conception  of  the 
need  of  upbringing  for  their  children.  These  boys 
are  generally  those  who  fill  the  least  desirable  posi- 
tions in  the  neighbouring  factories :  they  are  workers 
in  bleach -works,  in  the  "  grinding -holes " '  and 
moulding   shops  of  foundries,  or  they  are  what   are 

'  The  departments  in  which  chisels,  etc.,  are  ground. 
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termed  "  oil-cans  "  ^  in  the  nut  and  bolt  and  turning 
departments  of  large  textile  works.  They  are  quite 
indifferent  about  dress,  and  possess  no  Sunday  clothes ; 
.they  read  the  Police  News  and  the  Aldine  Select 
Library  of  Fiction ;  they  frequent  the  galleries  of  the 
music-halls  and  of  the  smaller  theatres  which  supply 
their  patrons  with  Adelphi  melodrama  of  the  strongest 
quality ;  they  are  inordinate  smokers  of  cigarettes ; 
they  gamble  every  day  of  their  lives ;  to  the  majority 
truth  is  a  fable,  and  lying  a  fine  art  of  which  they  are 
masters.  They  readily  join  a  club,  and  have  a  natural 
insight  into  character  which  enables  them  to  "  weigh 
up  "  their  officers  at  once,  and  unerringly  detect,  and 
pitilessly  take  advantage  of  any  weakness  in  them. 
They  need  to  be  very  carefully  and  tactfully  managed 
— ruled  by  an  iron  hand  in  a  velvet  glove,  though  on 
occasions  the  glove  must  be  taken  off.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  unattractive  qualities  enumerated,  these  lads, 
the  day-labourers  of  the  future,  are  in  the  main  good- 
natured,  simple,  generous,  plucky,  manly,  and  loyal  to 
their  "  pals,"  and  will  generally  be  found  the  most 
human  and  pleasing  of  the  types  which  make  use  of 
the  club.  It  is  well  worth  the  effort  to  guide  them  to 
a  higher  conception  of  life  and  its  duties,  for  many  of 
them  are  capable  of  developing  into  most  excellent 
men.  The  difficulty  is  to  exercise  any  continuous 
influence  over  them,  as  a  large  proportion  are  mere 
birds  of  passage.  They  rejoin  year  after  year,  but 
unless  they  soon  distinguish  themselves  in  some  branch 
of  athletics  they  may  soon  drift  away. 

Although  boys  of  this  uncouth,  rough,  and  hardy 

1  So  called  on  account  of  their  clothing  becoming  saturated  with  oil. 
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type  will  at  first  appear  to  predominate  in  any  club  in 
a  poor  manufacturing  district,  there  is  another  type 
almost  equally  prominent  and  gradually  becoming 
more  numerous.  The  representative  unit  is  the  lad 
with  a  decent,  orderly,  but  poor  home,  who  has  had 
some  little  upbringing  by  more  or  less  conscientious 
parents,  who  have  considered  a  Sunday  suit  a  necessity 
as  a  sure  indication  of  his  respectability.  Trivial  and 
unessential  as  this  question  of  the  Sunday  suit  may 
appear  to  people  who  have  abundance  of  garments  for 
every  occasion,  it  is  one  which  weuld  deserve  large 
treatment  in  any  complete  national  Philosophy  of 
Clothes.  The  people  who  wear  Sunday  clothes  feel 
themselves  widely  separated  from  those  who  regularly 
and  unashamed  appear  in  their  ordinary  raiment  on  the 
day  of  rest,  and  the  Sunday  suit  is  a  well-understood 
line  of  demarcation  between  two  castes.  Our  respect- 
able boy  with  the  Sunday  suit  is  probably  learning  a 
trade,  indentured  to  plumbing  or  painting  or  carpenter- 
ing, employed  in  a  large  warehouse  or  on  a  railway, 
or  learning  to  be  a  fitter  in  one  of  the  great  ironworks 
or  electrical  engineering  works  of  the  city.  He,  too, 
is  commonly  healthy,  noisy,  keen  on  athletics,  but,  in 
contrast  to  the  lads  of  the  first  type,  he  is  often  conceited. 
Youths  of  this  class  form  the  mainstay  of  the  club,  for 
they  have  had  enough  home  training  to  appreciate  its 
privileges  without  chafing  at  its  restraints.  Many  learn 
to  regard  it  as  a  second  home,  and  become  too  assiduous 
in  their  attendance,  to  the  detriment  of  family  life. 

Lads  of  this  type  are  often  rather  disdainful  of  the 
less  "  respectable "  youths,  and  unless  these  are  kept 
well  in  hand  may  even  leave  the  club  because,  as  they 
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say,  "  there  are  too  many  rough  lads  in  it."  But  if 
the  managers  are  tactful  they  are  able  to  instil  some 
mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  into  members 
of  these  divergent  tendencies.  The  rougher  element, 
at  any  rate  the  better  part  of  it,  may  be  taught  to 
see  good  points  in  the  general  bearing  of  the  quieter 
class,  and  the  well-behaved  lads  in  their  turn  may 
discover  that  under  rough  exteriors  are  boys  not  very 
different  to  themselves,  and  that  after  all  there  is  no 
such  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  Sunday-suited  and 
the  Sunday-suitless  as  their  mothers  have  taught 
them  to  believe.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of  both  types 
to  promote  a  real  comradeship  between  them,  for  each 
has  something  to  learn  from  the  other.  Wisely 
supervised  athletics  with  ample  opportunities  for 
pursuing  them  are  far  the  most  effective  instrument 
for  bringing  them  together :  the  boys  of  both  alike  are 
enthusiastic  about  every  kind  of  physical  exercise,  and 
easily  forget  social  differences  in  the  excitement  of  a 
game.  The  contrast  between  collar  and  neck-scarf 
falls  away  when  ordinary  dress  is  replaced  by  jersey 
and  shorts,  flannels  or  bathing -drawers,  and  well- 
developed  muscles  and  straight  limbs  become  the 
passports  to  esteem.  In  a  contest  of  physical  skill 
and  strength  one  lad  can  admire  another  for  what  he 
is,  irrespective  of  superficial  distinctions. 

When  a  club  has  been  founded  some  time,  the 
endeavour  should  always  be  to  keep  the  quieter  type 
in  the  ascendant,  whilst  admitting  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rough  type  to  maintain  an  even  balance,  and 
avoid  the  calamity  of  becoming  what  the  boys  term 
"  too  respectable."     It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
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it  is  the  poorer  and  rougher  youths  who  most  need 
the  club,  and  that  for  them  in  the  iirst  instance  it  was 
founded.  To  keep  the  quiet  element  in  the  ascendant 
is  not  to  contradict  this  purpose,  as  only  in  a  club  so 
constituted  can  the  rough  boys  derive  the  maximum 
of  profit.  In  a  club  with  a  few  years  behind  it  the 
most  valuable  members  may  be  those  who  joined  it 
as  rowdy  young  ragamufi&ns,  and  under  its  influence 
have  developed  into  steady,  orderly  lads,  rising  in 
character  from  the  first  type  to  the  second.  The 
rough  lads  offend  in  many  ways ;  they  do  more  damage 
and  give  more  trouble  than  the  others,  but  we  pity 
the  club  whose  officers  say  to  themselves,  "  I  wish 
that  rough  set  were  out  of  the  way."  Such  men  are 
not  in  the  right  place,  for  inevitably  the  wish  will 
be  secretly,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  put  into 
execution;  the  club,  contrary  to  the  design  of  its 
founders  and  supporters,  will  gradually  become  a  place 
in  which  every  one  wears  a  collar  and  tie,  and  much 
of  its  usefulness  to  the  district  wUl  be  gone.  In 
the  last  and  worst  event  it  wUl  become  a  forcing- 
house  for  that  most  unwinsome  type  of  boy,  the  prig. 
Besides  the  lads  who  may  be  classed  in  one  of 
these  two  main  divisions  there  are  members  of  more 
original  disposition,  the  originality,  however,  not  in- 
variably taking  agreeable  forms.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  member  who  never  plays  outdoor  games,  who  is 
often,  but  by  no  means  always,  an  unpleasant  youth. 
There  are  hobby-riders  of  every  kind :  the  reading 
boy,  who  spends  his  evenings  in  the  library  and  is 
unsociably  deaf  to  invitations  to  join  in  a  game ;  the 
photographer,  who  may  aspire  to  the  glory  of  illustrat- 
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ing  the  annual  report ;  the  bird-fancier,  who  spends  his 
Sundays  trying  to  catch  linnets  and  finches  with  the 
aid  of  some  poor  caged  lure  and  a  bird-limed  approach 
to  its  prison ;  the  fisherman,  frequently  a  lad  of  the 
roughest  class,  who  carries  his  enthusiasm  to  the 
point  of  setting  off  at  midnight  on  Saturday  in  order 
to  spend  the  whole  of  Sunday  on  the  bank  of  a 
country  stream  or  pond.  A  few  days  later  he  may 
turn  up  with  a  long  face  to  say  he  has  received  a 
summons  for  fishing  in  Mr.  X's  park,  explains  that 
there  were  only  roach  in  the  pond,  and  he  did  not 
catch  anything,  and  ingenuously  appeals,  "  Can  you  get 
me  off  ? "  There  is  the  student,  who  takes  life  very 
seriously  and  is  determined  to  get  on  and  raise  his 
position ;  and  there  are  others,  very  much  of  the  same 
types  as  every  man  has  known  in  his  schooldays. 

In  some  districts,  though  not  in  that  we  have 
described,  the  shop-boy  and  junior  clerk  may  form 
largely  represented  types.  A  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  boy  of  these  classes  is  that  he  is 
impertinent,  whereas  the  others  are  merely  cheeky. 
And  he  is  often  cunningly  malicious,  whilst  the 
rougher  boys  are  openly  wanton  and  reckless  as  to 
what  they  smash  before  one's  eyes.  The  shop-boy, 
indeed,  partly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment, seldom  makes  a  very  good  club  member.  For 
most  of  his  work  is  not  genuine  labour ;  as  he  is 
never  engaged  for  long  at  any  one  thing  no  concentra- 
tion of  effort  is  required ;  there  is  little  to  teach  him 
respect  for  authority ;  business  is  not  always  conducted 
on  straight  principles  ;  customers  are  sometimes  at  his 
mercy ;  he  may  often  observe   that    his  superiors  in 
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the  shop  treat  the  rich  with  servility  and  the  poor 
with  insolence.  When  he  joins  a  club  he  is  fre- 
quently, though  in  a  less  degree  than  his  clerkly 
brother,  supercilious,  assumes  an  air  of  superiority, 
or,  to  use  his  fellows'  language,  "puts  on  a  lot  of 
side." 

The  clerk  or  office  boy  is  generally  the  most 
difficult  of  all  lads  to  fit  into  the  life  of  a  club.  In 
the  first  place,  the  rougher  boys  affect  to  despise  him 
as  a  mere  "  pen-pusher."  Nothing  is  harder  than  to 
get  the  manual  labourer  to  believe  that  work  which 
requires  no  muscular  exertion  is  work  at  all.  And 
even  if  the  clerk  has  no  desire  to  appear  superior  to 
the  "workers,"  he  almost  invariably  dresses  better 
than  lads  who  follow  other  callings,  for  of  course  he 
has  no  choice  but  to  do  so.  He  may  even  at  times  be 
seen  in  gloves !  He  often  apes,  or  tries  to  ape,  the 
ways  of  his  masters,  and  while  not  openly  so  vicious 
as  the  manual  worlter  may  be,  he  is  as  a  type  not  so 
clean  a  lad  in  thought  and  word  and  deed — again  the 
influence  of  a  profession,  for  a  sedentary  life  is  un- 
natural for  a  boy,  and  not  healthy  for  mind  and 
morals.  The  rough  lad  has  strong  passions  and 
vigorous  vices,  but  his  virtues  are  correspondingly 
hardy  and  strenuous. 

These  somewhat  harsh  criticisms  must  not  be 
supposed  to  apply  to  all  clerks.  The  clerk  who  is 
unaffected,  simple,  and  good-natured  soon  wins  respect 
and  overcomes  all  prejudice,  and  he  often  makes  a 
particularly  excellent  and  useful  member  of  a  club. 
He  likes  to  do  something  to  help,  and  may  be  in- 
valuable, e.g.  as  a  football  or  cricket  team  secretary, 
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or  as  a  librarian.  He  easily  and  frequently  takes 
offence,  but  he  is  intelligent  and  always  ready  to 
listen  to  reasoning.  And  he  usually  welcomes  and 
responds  to  the  educational  and  literary  side  of  the 
club's  work. 


CHAPTEE   VII 

DISCIPLINE 

At  first  sight,  perhaps,  it  may  appear  superfluous  to 
devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  subject  of  discipline, 
for  of  course  no  one  would  think  of  starting  a  lads' 
club  without  feeling  very  certain  that  the  managers 
were  going  to  control  and  rule  the  boys.  Yet  it  may 
be  feared  that  in  not  a  few  clubs  it  is  the  boys  who 
really  rule,  and  that  it  is  their  opinions  and  wishes 
which  too  often  guide  the  decisions  of  the  managers. 
When  one  hears  that  a  club  was  started  in  a  certain 
district,  but  had  to  be  given  up  because  the  boys  were 
so  utterly  disorderly,  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  has 
not  infrequently  been  a  want  of  discipline.  The 
of&cers,  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance,  have 
allowed  their  standards  to  be  lowered,  and  deferred,  it 
may  be,  to  the  noisy  demands  of  the  older  members 
of  the  club.  These,  having  got  their  way  once,  and 
detected  the  weak  points  in  the  manager's  armour, 
have  not  rested  until  they  became  masters  and 
wrecked  the  enterprise. 

Until  a  trial  has  been  made,  it  may  seem  easy 
enough  to  maintain  well-ordered  discipline  in  a  club, 
but  it  is  indeed  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  the 

100 
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beginner  imagines.  To  hold  the  reins  in  strong  hands 
with  no  partiality,  no  almost  unconscious  consideration 
for  members  to  whom  the  officer  is  drawn  on  personal 
grounds,  to  make  a  rule  and  stick  to  it,  and  to  know 
just  when  advantage  may  rightly  be  taken  of  the 
element  of  elasticity  which  every  rule  should  contain — 
all  this  is  by  no  means  simple.  It  may  then  serve  a 
useful  purpose  if  we  note  points  in  the  discipline  of 
certain  clubs  which  seem  to  make  for  their  real 
success,  and  indicate  the  weakness  which  mars  and 
detracts  from  what  might  be  the  excellent  work  of 
many  others. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  club's  career,  it  should 
be  fairly  understood  what  the  standard  of  discipline 
is  going  to  be.  For  this  reason,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  the  ardent  new  officer  should  put  from  his 
mind  the  notion  that  large  numbers  of  the  street- 
selling  type  of  boy  over  fourteen  years  of  age  will  be 
attracted.  Discipline,  voluntarily  endured,  and  the 
street- boy  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  But  it 
must  be  determined  what  kind  of  boys  are  to  form 
the  preponderating  element.  The  types  before 
described  are  amenable  to  varying  degrees  of  discipline, 
and  the  endeavour  must  be  to  make  and  keep  the 
standard  of  conduct  as  high  as  is  possible  without 
driving  away  the  roughest  class  at  which  the  influence 
of  the  club  is  aimed. 

The  general  rules  should  be  few,  and  they  should 
not  be  prominently  displayed  all  over  the  walls. 
"When  he  joins,  a  lad  may  be  told  that — 

1.  He  must  not  curse  in  the  club. 

2.  „       „        „   spit  about  the  rooms. 
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3.  He  must  not  damage  property  wilfully. 

4.  „       „        „  gamble  in  the  club. 

5.  „       „     at  once  obey  the  commands  of  an  officer. 
These  rules  will  be  understood  at  once  by  every 

new  member.  If  it  is  explained  to  him  that  they  are 
not  posted  up  because  the  officers  do  not  wish  to 
"  give  the  lads  away  "  by  posting  up  rules  which  any 
stranger  might  take  to  imply  that  they  did  gamble, 
and  curse,  and  behave  badly  in  general,  he  will  usually 
be  pleased  and  will  have  implanted  in  him  the  germ 
of  the  esprit  de  corps  which  should  develop  later. 

If  these  simple  rules  are  broken,  the  consequences 
should  be  just  as  easy  to  understand.  The  member 
should  be  told,  "  If  you  are  caught  doing  any  of 
these  things  you  will  be  cautioned  the  first  time,  for 
a  second  offence  suspended,  and  if  that  does  not  cure 
you,  you  will  be  dismissed  the  club." 

But  should  this  really  be  done  in  every  case  ? 

As  regards  cursing  and  spitting,  offences  which  are 
due  to  habit,  the  occasion  may  well  be  taken  into 
account.  For  instance,  a  lad  may  accidentally  be  hit 
by  a  ball  and  swear  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  or 
some  unjust  accusation  being  preferred  against  him  he 
may  lose  his  temper  and  retort  in  the  language  of  the 
,  streets.  The  words  which  he  constantly  hears  else- 
where will  naturally  rise  to  his  lips  before  he  can 
restrain  himself.  In  such  cases  a  quiet  check  to  the 
angry  boy  or  a  closing  of  one's  eyes  and  ears  is 
probably  the  wisest  course  to  take.  Probably  the 
boy  knows  he  has  broken  a  rule,  and  is  sorry  for  his 
want  of  self-control.  Similarly,  when  some  poor 
fellow  suffering  from  disease  inadvertently  spits,  it  is 
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not  at  first  a  case  for  harsh  treatment ;  he  may  be 
admonished  privately  of  the  unpleasantness  and 
serious  danger  of  the  pr&ctice.  Common-sense  should 
always  go  with  punishment,  and  a  wise  distinction 
should  be  made  between  offences  of  this  nature,  along 
with  those  which  are  purely  mischievous  and  boyish, 
and  such  deliberate  wrong-doing  as  gambling,  damag- 
ing property,  or  refusing  to  obey  an  officer.  There 
must  never  be  the  least  hesitation  in  punishing  these 
according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  rules.  The  lad 
the  manager  considers  his  best,  whether  as  an  athlete, 
a  worker,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  may  be  involved, 
but  there  must  be  no  respect  for  persons.  If  there  is 
the  least  partiality,  the  lads,  keen  judges  of  character, 
will  at  once  say,  "  It's  not  fair.  He  lets  Smith  off 
because  he  is  a  good  football  player,"  or,  "He  daren't 
sack  Smith,  or  he  would  lose  the  cup,"  or,  "  He  won't 
fire  Smith  out.  He's  one  of  his  favourites,  beastly 
suck-up ! "  Favouritism  on  the  part  of  officers  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the 
failure  of  a  club.  It  is  certain  that  boys  are  always 
on  the  look-out  for  signs  of  it,  and  mark  it  down  at 
once.  No  one  would  pretend  that  the  personality  of 
all  boys  will  attract  a  manager  equally ;  he  must  like 
some  more  than  others,  but  if  his  club  is  to  be  well 
disciplined  he  must  not  favour  them.  If  he  overlooks 
their  faults  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  confer  benefits 
upon  them,  they  will  be  sneered  at  as  his  "pets," 
whilst  the  lads  he  treats  harshly  or  unfairly  will  be 
filled  with  a  sense  that  they  have  injuries  to  repay. 
They  will  fail  to  turn  up  for  athletic  and  other 
contests,  will  constantly  organise  small  disturbances. 
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and  if  the  club  be  a  small  one,  may  ruin  it  altogether. 
A  manager  must  invariably  punish  as  relentlessly  the 
transgressor  whom  he  likes  as  the  boy  whom  he 
detests.  Harder  still,  he  must  punish  the  leader  of 
a  gang,  even  though  the  whole  gang  threaten  to  leave 
with  him,  just  as  severely  as  the  odd  boy  who  has  no 
influence  at  all  with  other  members. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  maintaining 
of  good  even  discipline  throughout  a  club  is  the  osten- 
sible agreement  of  all  the  officers  whenever  the  question 
of  punishment  arises.  It  is  a  matter  in  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  all  men  cannot  see  eye  to  eye.  One 
may  be  a  severe,  just,  and  absolutely  impartial  martinet, 
whilst  another,  who  is  severe  and  just  and  impartial 
also,  is  unable  to  let  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 
original  punishment  have  full  effect.  This  is  the  man 
who,  when  a  sentence  of  three  months'  suspension  has 
been  given,  will  wish  to  let  the  offender  come  back  after 
two  months'  absence.  Other  men  are  obsessed  by  the 
fear  that  if  a  lad  is  put  out  of  the  club  he  will  go 
entirely  to  the  bad,  and  to  avert  what  seems  so  dire  a 
calamity  they  are  prepared  to  condone  much  that  ought 
never  to  be  overlooked.  And  again,  there  is  the  man 
who  seems  to  hold  that  the  cure  of  all  trouble  is  whole- 
sale dismissal  of  offenders,  forgetting  that  the  culprits 
are  more  often  than  not  high-spirited,  fine  lads,  who 
want  training,  sympathy,  and  much  patience,  forgetting 
also  that  while,  by  a  system  of  wholesale  dismissals, 
one  may  have  a  quiet  club,  one  may  soon  have  an 
empty  one.  Men  of  all  these  varying  phases  of  thought 
will  be  found  among  the  of&cers,  but  the  essential  is 
that  they  should  all  back  each  other.     The  views  of 
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the  head  must  be  faithfully  followed,  and  the  head 
in  turn  must  support  the  action  of  his  subordinate 
before  the  lads,  though  he  may  well  express  his  dis- 
approval of  it  to  the  of&cer  himself  in  private.  Lads 
should  never  be  encouraged  to  think  that  a  punishment 
inflicted  does  not  meet  with  any  particular  officer's 
approval.  The  worst  thing  of  all  is  when  a  boy  can 
go  to  an  officer  who  may  say,  "  Well,  I  should  not  have 
turned  you  out  myself,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  Mr. 
Eobinson  to  let  you  come  back."  If  the  lad  is  not 
taken  back  such  action  is  very  harmful  to  "  Mr.  Eobin- 
son," and  if  he  is  taken  back  the  episode  tends  to  lower 
the  general  discipline  by  leading  it  to  be  supposed  that 
by  working  on  the  sympathies  of  individual  officers 
punishments  may  be  revoked.  The  importance  of  this 
point  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Absolute  loyalty  one 
to  the  other  on  the  part  of  the  managers  is  indispensable 
if  discipline  is  to  be  maintained  and  success  achieved. 

In  some  clubs  there  seems  to  be  a  theory  that 
discipline  may  be  maintained  by  threats  which  are 
never  carried  out.  A  wild  youngster,  lately  joined,  is 
told  as -he  takes  a  box  of  draughts  or  chessmen  that 
he  must  not  throw  the  pieces  about,  or  he  will  be  sus- 
pended for  a  week.  He  goes  to  his  place  a  little  awed, 
but  presently  sees  a  draught-man  thrown  by  another  boy 
without  any  evil  consequences  following.  It  begins 
to  dawn  upon  him  that  the  manager  was  only  "  kidding  " 
him,  so  as  Bill  Jones'  head  some  distance  away  offers  a 
really  splendid  target,  he  hurls  a  draught-man  at  it  and 
hits.  A  small  uproar  at  once  results,  the  manager 
comes  on  the  scene,  divines  the  truth,  if  he  has  not 
actually  seen  the  occurrence,  and  turning  to  the  offender 
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says,  "Didn't  I  tell  you  you  were  not  to  throw  the 
pieces  about  ?  If  you  do  it  again,  I'll  put  you  out." 
The  boy  at  once  notes  his  fatal  weakness,  and  in  all 
likelihood  causes  no  end  of  trouble,  and  finally  has  to 
be  turned  out,  whereas  prompt  punishment  would  have 
had  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  Or  after  three  or 
four  boys  have  been  threatened  with  dire  punishment 
perhaps  the  next  offender  actually  is  severely  punished, 
but  the  following  day  another  is  calmly  told,  "  If  I 
have  to  warn  you  again,  you  will  be  treated  like  Jones 
was  yesterday."  Such  incidents  are  far  too  frequent 
in  many  clubs,  and  are  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
collapse  of  some  about  which  the  quondam  managers 
say  in  excuse  that  the  boys  were  qiiite  unendurable, 
though  only  firmness  on  their  own  part  was  required 
to  make  their  clubs  successful  and  useful  institutions. 
We  have  found  in  practice  that  however  severely 
we  have  punished  boys,  they  have  borne  no  resentment 
provided  we  have  got  them  to  admit  the  justice  of 
their  sentence.  At  the  present  time  some  of  the  most 
valuable  helpers  in  the  club  in  which  we  are  chiefly 
interested  are  young  men  who  as  boys  have  been  dis- 
missed for  as  long  as  a  year  at  a  time. 

Almost  inevitably  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a 
boy  will  be  punished  by  mistake.  Then  resentment 
naturally  lurks.  Should  such  a  mistake  be  made  and 
subsequently  found  out,  it  is  well  to  see,  or  if  this  is 
not  possible,  to  write  to  the  lad,  and  apologise  for  it. 

Eiiles  should  never  be  made  unless  it  is  intended 
that  they  shall  be  kept.  To  make  a  rule,  for  example, 
that  boys  are  to  take  their  caps  off  on  entering  the 
club,  and  then  for  even  a  manager  to  ignore  the  fact 
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that  some  are  playing  about  with  their  caps  on,  is  fatal. 
The  boys  either  think  that  the  manager  dare  not .  tell 
them  to  uncover,  or  that  the  rule  is  meaningless.  In 
any  case  the  result  is  that  they  consider  that  other 
rules  need  not  be  interpreted  too  literally,  and  the 
want  of  firmness  in  this  one  respect,  trifling  as  the 
matter  may  seem,  has  its  effect  in  every  department 
of  the  club-life. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  all  the  firmness  in  a 
club  should  be  centred  in  its  head,  and  that  this  is  a 
quality  that  among  the  workers  generally  need  not  be 
much  considered.  But  it  becomes  almost  impossibly 
difficult  for  his  colleagues  to  uphold  an  officer  before 
the  members  if  he  cannot  command  their  respect  for 
himself.  We  have  known  men  who  practically 
invited  and  certainly  received  impertinence,  in  whose 
presence  few  boys  would  remove  their  caps,  whose 
orders  were  met  with  cheeky  comments  or  contempt- 
uously ignored.  Sometimes  such  a  man  will  report 
the  offenders,  with  the  result  that  they  are  punished. 
Frequently  he  takes  no  notice,  but  passes  on  to  another 
room,  leaving  on  the  minds  of  the  boys  the  certain 
impression  that  he  is  afraid  of  them,  as,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  probably  is.  If  a  man  of  this  stamp  takes  a 
class,  he  will  allow  little  irregularities  that  spoil  all  its 
work.  If  it  be  a  clay-modelling  class,  for  example,  he 
will  pretend  not  to  see  when  his  pupils  throw  pellets 
of  clay  about,  or  if  it  be  a  writing  class  will  be  equally 
blind  when  they  flirt  ink  at  each  other.  In  some 
cases  he  will  weakly  endeavour  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  lad  who  annoys  him  most  by  giving  him  some 
kind  of  treat.     The  lad  naturally  enjoys  the  treat,  but 
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as  likely  as  not  becomes  more  troublesome  than  ever, 
though  he  will  be  as  ready  as  any  to  say,  "  There 
would  not  be  so  much  swanking  if  Mr.  X  were 
stricter." 

Another  form  of  weakness  which  may  cause  very 
serious  disturbances  is  a  hasty  temper.  Boys  are 
watchful  creatures.  If  they  can  find  out  some  little 
way  in  which  they  can  annoy,  some  odd  word  which 
"  draws "  an  officer,  they  will  often  deliberately 
endeavour  to  get  the  unfortunate  man's  "  rag  out,"  as 
they  say.  If  they  succeed,  and -he  suddenly  loses  his 
temper,  he  may  do  harm  of  a  very  grave  nature  by  the 
infliction  of  harsh  and  unjust  punishment.  For  his 
word  must  be  upheld  before  the  boys  at  any  risk. 
On  the  whole,  a  bad-tempered  man  is  better  out  of  a 
club  altogether.  All  the  good  he  does  is  marred  by 
his  sudden  outbursts,  which,  if  they  do  nothing  worse, 
will  cause  him  to  "  lose  face  "  with  the  members. 

Discipline  is  often  weakened  also  by  the  provision  of 
rules  affecting  the  conduct  of  members  outside  the  club, 
rules  quite  impossible  to  enforce,  and  therefore  utterly 
useless.  For  instance,  the  officials  make  a  rule  that 
"  no  member  of  this  club  shall  smoke."  If  they  were 
to  add  "  on  the  premises,"  or  when  attending  any  out- 
door games  played  under  the  auspices  of  the  club,  the 
rule  would  be  perfectly  reasonable  and  could  be 
enforced.  But  when  the  boy  is  two  or  three  miles 
away  from  the  club,  in  the  daytime,  afld  on  his  way 
to  and  from  work,  he  cannot  be  controlled,  and  his 
impression  that  the  managers  think  he  carries  out  the 
rule  is  thoroughly  bad,  since  often  enough  he  does 
smoke  outside  the  club.     He  does  not  tell  his  officers, 
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and  as  he  never  smokes  about  the  club  he  knows  they 
believe  he  does  not  smoke  at  all.  Simple  as  is  this 
kind  of  deceit  it  is  destructive  of  that  thorough  con- 
fidence between  manager  and  boy  from  which  the  best 
results  may  be  hoped  for  and  obtained.  No  wise 
manager  would  punish  a  boy  for  breaking  a  rule  away 
from  his  club. 

So  far  as  smoking  is  concerned,  we  may  here  take 
the  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  best  plan  is  to  bar 
it  to  youths  under  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age 
in  or  about  the  club,  and  when  a  lad  is  seen  smoking 
elsewhere  to  tell  him  he  is  a  young  fool,  and  advise 
him  to  throw  away  his  cigarette  and  wait  until  he  is 
old  enough  to  smoke  a  pipe.  In  rooms  set  apart  for 
seniors  it  should  be  allowed,  for  if  youths  on  the  verge 
of  manhood  are  debarred  from  smoking,  the  simple 
result  is  that  large  numbers  will  not  join  the  club  at 
all.  Where  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  it  there  is 
actually  far  less  smoking  than  might  be  expected,  for 
the  concession  of  the  right  does  away  with  a  frequent 
cause  of  youthful  indulgence,  namely,  the  desire  to 
show  off  and  deliberately  to  do  that  which  is 
forbidden. 

Whatever  the  rules,  they  must  be  supported  by  the 
certainty  that  punishment  will  surely  and  quickly 
follow  certain  acts.  Swift  punishments  are  far  more 
effective  than  those  which,  for  the  sake  of  inquiry  or 
for  any  other  reason,  are  delayed,  but  they  must  be 
sharp  as  well  as  swift.  To  turn  a  boy  out  for  a  night 
or  even  for  a  week  may  be  a  suitable  punishment  for 
a  trivial  delinquency,  or  for  small  irregularities  on  the 
part  of  juniors  at  drill,  for  instance.     For  any  really 
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serious  offence  it  is  nearly  always  useless.  A  punish- 
ment which  is  not  felt  is  subversive  of  good  discipline. 
For  a  week  a  boy  may  amuse  himself  elsewhere  and 
hardly  miss  his  club,  but  when  he  is  seen  night  after 
night  standing  about  outside,  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
his  evenings,  it  is  clear  that  the  punishment  is  work- 
ing, and  that  he  will  be  all  the  better  member  when 
readmitted.  A  month's  suspension  is  usually  effective 
for  ordinary  offences,  but  very  grave  faults  must  be 
punished  with  three  mohths'  suspension,  or  even  with 
dismissal  from  the  club.  This  is  rarely  necessary. 
The  record  of  serious  punishments  at  one  of  the  large 
Manchester  clubs  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
season  1907-8  was:  Seniors,  none;  Juniors,  one 
suspended  for  three  months  and  one  for  the  season. 

For  gambling  in  the  club  the  punishment  should 
always,  without  exception,  be  dismissal.  There  is 
then  no  gambling :  the  risk  is  too  great. 

Misconduct  or  foul  play  in  a  game  is  appropriately 
punished  by  suspension  from  playing  the  game,  the 
duration  of  the  penalty,  of  course,  depending  on  the 
offence.  This  is  always  effective.  Suspension  from 
the  club,  of  course,  includes  suspension  from  all  games, 
but  in  addition  to  a  period  of  suspension  a  good 
athlete  might  be  punished  by  exclusion  from  his 
team.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  may  punish 
not  only  the  offending  lad  but  the  whole  team,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  club. 

Punish  the  liar  heavily.  Let  a  boy  see  that 
to  commit  a  fault  and  own  up  to  it  is  regarded 
in  a  much  more  favourable  light  than  the  act  of  a 
liar,  and   make   him   clearly  understand  that  the  lie 
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is  the  worst  part  of  his  offence.  JSTever  indulge 
suspicion ;  let  the  lads  feel  that  you  trust  them 
and  believe  in  them.  Above  all,  discountenance 
sneaking ;  nothing  is  more  harmful  than  to  maintain 
a  feeble  discipline  through  the  medium  of  tale-bearers. 
In  the  club  with  which  we  have  been  for  many 
years  connected,  we  have  frequently  suspended  for 
a  month  a  boy  who  sneaked,  and  of  course  taken 
no  notice  of  his  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  sneaking  must  be 
rigorously  put  down,  the  older  lads  should  be 
encouraged  to  report  irregularities  which  they  cannot 
stop  themselves.  They  should  understand  that  it  is 
part  of  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  make  such 
reports  as  occasion  demands,  not  always  necessarily 
naming  offenders,  but  simply  stating  that  such  and 
such  a  thing  is  going  on  which  they  cannot  check. 
In  many  of  the  larger  clubs  special  lads  are  appointed, 
very  much  as  monitors  at  a  public  school,  to  keep 
order,  and  called  Monitors,  Eosette  Lads,  Committee 
Lads,  or  simply  Seniors.  The  theory  is  excellent, 
but  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  these  appointments.  Lads  of 
the  classes  who  use  the  clubs  are  extraordinarily 
given  to  dividing  themselves  up  into  cliques,  and 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  averse  to  admitting  new- 
comers into  their  midst.  Rosette  Lads  or  Seniors 
are  generally  drawn  from  a  limited  number  of  the 
oldest  members  of  a  club,  and  careful  watch  must 
be  continually  kept  to  see  that  they  are  strictly 
fair,  and  do  not  take  too  much  upon  themselves 
and  bring  the  traditions  of  the   club  into  disrepute. 
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The  complaint  that  some  youngster  has  been 
reported  by  a  Senior  for  a  breach  of  the  rules 
which  a  "  pal "  of  the  Seniors  has  committed  without 
comment  is  often  well  founded.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  when  a  club  becomes 
firmly  established,  instead  of  giving  certain  lads  an 
official  position  of  authority,  the  older  members  should 
be  encouraged  one  and  all  to  keep  guard  over  the 
general  good  order  and  behaviour.  Without  select- 
ing any  special  number  of  Seniors,  all  should  be  in 
a  way  held  responsible,  and  taught  to  feel  any 
occurrence  which  reflects  on  the  conduct  of  the  club 
as  a  personal  disgrace.  Some  of  the  lads,  of  course, 
will  not  rise  to  this,  but  a  number  will,  and  the 
others  will  not  resent  their  taking  action,  and  when 
necessary  putting  a  stop  to  undesirable  proceedings. 
Under  such  a  system  many  possibilities  of  unfairness 
and  jealousy  will  be  avoided,  and  the  benefits  which  a 
sense  of  responsibility  confers  will  be  widely  distributed. 

If  well  -  ordered  and  consistent  discipline  be 
necessary  with  regard  to  points  of  conduct,  it  is 
equally  necessary  as  regards  observance  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  working  by-laws  of  the  club — the 
payment  of  the  weekly  subscription,  the  attendance 
at  classes,  the  turning  up  when  picked  for  athletic 
teams,  and  all  the  various  matters  upon  which  it 
is  essential  to  have  some  rule  laid  down. 

If  a  lad,  not  exempted  on  account  of  distress  or 
illness,  persistently  fails  to  pay  his  weekly  sub- 
scription, and  the  punishment  is  suspension,  let  him 
be  suspended.  It  is  extraordinary  what  an  effect 
a    few   such   suspensions   have  on   the   income   of    a 
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club.  Similarly,  if  attendance  at  classes  is  required, 
it  should  be  enforced  except  on  the  ground  of  over- 
time being  worked  by  the  boy,  physical  unfitness, 
or  his  attending  some  Evening  School  elsewhere. 
Here,  as.  in  the  case  of  the  weekly  payments, 
managers  must  guard  against  the  possibility  of  being 
tricked.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  writing  to  the 
lad's  employer,  if  he  alleges  he  is  working  overtime,^ 
or  by  writing  to  the  Evening  School  authorities 
for  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  he  is  attending 
classes. 

A  management  troubled  with  two  or  three  very 
turbulent  and  unruly  spirits  cannot  do  better  than 
give  them  each  something  definite  to  do  in  the  club. 
Excess  of  energy  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  their 
mutinous  behaviour,  and  to  give  it  a  field  and  put 
them  on  their  honour  is  a  far  better  remedy  than 
to  turn  spirited  lads  away,  and  a  remedy  which, 
when  wisely  and  discreetly  employed,  is  nearly 
always  successful.  "A  boy  will  usually  turn  out 
to  be  what  you  expect  him  to  be."  ^ 

When  members  recognise,  as  they  speedily  do, 
that  rules  are  rules,  and  that  they  will  be  carried 
out,  regardless  of  persons,  they  will  soon  fall  in  with 
the  aims  of  the  managers.  A  club  started  and 
carried  on  with  discipline  on  the  lines  we  have 
sketched  will  in  all  probability  have  to  enlarge 
its  premises  in  a  very  few  years,  and  will  have 
established  an  agency  of  inestimable  value  in  building 
up  men. 

1  See  Appendix,  p.  371,  for  the  form  used  at  Heyrod  Street  Lads'  Club. 
2  Charles  Stelzle,  Boys  of  the  Street     New  York. 
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CHAPTEE   VIII 

OUTDOOR  GAMES  AND  ATHLETICS 

To  say  that  games  must  form  an  essential  part  of  all 
effective  lads'  club  work  is  to  repeat  a  truism  so 
obvious  that  the  listener  probablj'  exclaims,  "  Why, 
who  would  think  of  starting  a  lads'  club  without 
games  ?  Surely  that's  just  what  it's  for — to  provide 
games  for  the  boys."  Yet  it  is  a  truth  often  but 
dimly  recognised  that  the  mere  provision  of  games — 
of  cricket-bats,  footballs,  draughts  and  chess,  dominoes, 
billiards,  boxing-gloves,  and  roller-skates,  and  facilities 
for  swimming  and  running — is  in  itself  of  little  use. 
Their  value  depends  upon  how  they  are  played. 
Without  the  active  participation  and  efficient  super- 
vision of  the  club  managers,  without  any  effort  on 
their  part  to  promote  keenness,  thoroughness,  fairness, 
and  a  sense  of  discipline  in  the  players,  and  to 
develop  their  powers  by  teaching  them  how  to  act 
as  secretaries  and  captains,  the  games  may  be  almost 
a  failure.  Without  all  this  they  are  certainly  not 
worth  the  money  and  trouble  devoted  to  them. 
Sincere  interest  in  a  boy's  outdoor  pursuits  gives  to 
the  man  who  is  seeking  to  influence  him  remarkable 
opportunities.     In  well-managed  clubs   the  principal 
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games  are  highly  organised,  and  regarded  not  only  as 
an  end  in  themselves,  but  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  all  aids  in  the  training  of  character. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  place  to  record  a  protest 
against  the  too  common  belief  that  the  main  or  sole 
function  of  a  club,  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists,  is 
the  provision  of  recreation  and  exercise.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  many  clubs  which,  holding  this  view, 
abstain  from  all  educational  or  religious  work,  and 
these  seem  to  run  the  danger  of  closing  or  failing  to 
open  a  lad's  eyes  to  the  more  serious  aspects  of  his 
life.  The  worst  of  omission  is  the  resulting  suggestion 
that  there  was  nothing  to  omit,  and  to  develop  a  boy's 
capabilities  in  one  direction  only  may  be  to  do  him  a 
positive  wrong.  If  a  man  whom  the  club  member 
looks  up  to  and  thinks  to  be  truly  solicitous  for  his 
welfare  says  nothing  to  him  about  education  or 
religion,  he  may  conclude  that  these  are  things  which 
do  not  matter  very  much.  Why  should  he  trouble 
about  them  if  his  elders  and  betters  do  not  trouble 
for  him  ?  His  delight  in  any  supreme  pleasure  he 
may  have  discovered  is  so  keen  and  vivid  that  he 
disdains  the  thought  that  equal  or  greater  pleasure 
can  be  found  in  other  directions.  That  there  are 
other  things  of  more  importance  than  his  games  or 
hobby  he  may  apprehend ;  but  these  can  wait.  It  is 
only  by  the  constant  presentation  of  these  other 
things  to  his  notice  that  he  can  be  induced  fully  to 
realise  their  existence  ^and  make  them  a  part  of  his 
own  life.  Let  him  be  taught  that  he  has  not  only  a 
body  but  a  mind,  and  not  only  a  mind  but  a  soul 
(though  his  possession  of  this  latter   should  not  be 
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over-accentuated),  and  that  the  mind  and  soul  as  well 
as  the  body  may  be  rendered  supple  and  strong  by 
rightly  ordered  exercise  and  nourishment.  Gymnastics 
will  pall  as  years  go  on,  football  and  cricket  and 
running  will  lose  their  charm,  and  the  man  of  thirty 
may  be  left  with  all  his  old  pleasures  gone  and 
nothing  of  any  value  to  replace  them.  When  he 
ceases  to  play  himself  he  will  perhaps  watch  others 
play,  a  very  poor  and  second-hand  form  of  amusement 
in  comparison  with  his  former  active  participation  in 
the  contest,  and  one  that  constantly  leads  to  betting. 
Beyond  this  exist  few  less  harmful  ways  of  occupying 
his  spare  time  than  loafing  about  some  public-house. 
Working  men  marry  young — what  part  can  the  cult 
of  athletics  play  in  the  home  ?  What  bond  of  union 
will  husband  and  wife  find  in  the  details  of  a  gymnastic 
competition  or  a  football  match  ? 

Purely  athletic  clubs  may  almost  be  accused  also 
of  a  want  of  catholicity,  for  they  practically  exclude 
lads  of  very  poor  physique.  In  their  districts  there 
must  be  numbers  of  stunted,  ill-grown,  clumsy,  shy 
boys,  who  would  not  care  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
derision  of  their  mates  by  attempting  any  feats  of 
physical  prowess,  and  others,  more  bold,  who  fail  so 
egregiously  at  what  they  do  attempt  that  they  leave 
the  clubs  utterly  disgusted  with  themselves.  These 
to  whom  Nature,  or  rather  an  unhealthy  environment, 
has  denied  so  much,  are  particularly  in  need  of  some 
external  aid  to  awaken  their  dormant  faculties  and 
widen  their  interests,  and  these  are  the  youths  who, 
without  such  aid,  are  the  most  likely  to  become 
wastrels. 
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An  enoouragement  of  good  reading,  coupled  with 
an  attempt  to  kindle  a  desire  for  knowledge,  might  in 
many  cases,  as  it  in  many  cases  does,  sufficiently 
leaven  the  athletic  club.  The  youth  who  mingled  his 
"  gym  "  and  games  with  reading,  and  even  but  a  little 
learning,  might  grow  into  the  man  who,  as  his  taste 
for  vigorous  exercise  waned  with  advancing  years, 
would  still  be  able  to  regard  his  old  club  as  an  alTrva 
mater,  and  feel  gratitude  to  it  for  having  taught  him 
to  develop  more  enduring  interests,  and  provided 
him  with  employment  for  leisure  moments  throughout 
his  life. 

And  now,  after  these  strictures  on  what  are,  on 
the  whole,  excellent  institutions,  let  us  consider  the 
best  principles  to  follow  in  the  organisation  of  out- 
door games. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  age  of  the 
boys,  for  there  should  be  a  difference  in  the  methods 
adopted  with  football  and  cricket  teams  of  young  boys 
and  of  those  whose  members  are  over  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Junior  teams  should  always 
be  picked  by  the  officers  of  a  club  themselves.  Young 
boys — and  very  often  young  men  too — do  not  know 
how  to  be  impartial,  and  never  hesitate  to  keep  in  a 
team  a  totally  inefficient  player  if  he  happen  to  be  a 
chum  of  its  leading  spirits.  The  cunning  with  which 
they  will  try  to  get  into  their  team  a  boy  they  like 
personally  is  often  extraordinary,  whilst  they  persist- 
ently decry  the  merits  of  a  far  better  player  who  does 
not  happen  to  be  one  of  their  set,  or,  as  they  say  in 
the  north,  is  not  one  of  their  "  click,"  meaning  clique. 
Efficient  officers  do  their  utmost  to  break  up   these 
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"  clicks,"  for  they  often  do  great  harm  in  a  club.  In 
most  cases  outdoor  games  furnish  the  best  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  them,  since  a  wise  officer  distributes 
members  of  a  "  click  "  among  different  teams,  in  which 
fresh  associations  and  friendships  will  be  formed.  For 
example,  a  daring,  reckless,  perhaps  evil-living  youth 
of  sixteen,  the  "  cock  "  of  a  number  of  boys  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  his  club,  if 
put  to  play  with  a  team  whose  average  age  is  seven- 
teen, will  feel  the  honour  of  playing  with  his  elders, 
and  begin  to  associate  with  them.  He  will  be  no 
hero  to  them,  and  will  soon  find  his  right  level. 

Football  is  the  most  popular  of  all  out-door  games, 
and  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  a  healthy  boy  cannot 
indulge  in  a  more  invigorating  form  of  exercise.  The 
great  majority  of  boys  in  a  club  will  want  to  play,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  smallest  and  youngest 
members  get  their  fair  share  of  the  game,  or  the  senior 
members  of  a  club  will  arrogate  to  themselves  too 
many  of  the  good  things  it  provides,  and  many 
youngsters  will  give  up  their  membership  because  they 
feel  they  are  rather  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  not  getting 
their  full  money's  worth. 

But  instead  of  generalising  about  the  management 
of  games  it  will  be  better  to  describe  the  methods 
pursued  in  a  typical  club  in  Lancashire,  which, 
modified  according  to  circumstances,  might  well  be 
adopted  elsewhere. 

The  club  we  have  selected  has  a  membership  of 
about  700,  and  enters  for  competitions  every  winter 
nine  or  ten  football  teams,  a  pack  of  harriers,  billiards. 
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draughts  and  chess  teams,  and  in  summer  four  cricket 
and  a  varying  number  of  swimming  teams. 

Most  of  the  members  join  or  rejoin  in  September 
each  year.  At  the  preliminary  interview  they  are 
asked  what  athletics  they  go  in  for,  and  the  greater 
number  at  once  reply,  "  Football."  They  are  also 
asked  what  position  they  play,  and  the  reply  noted. 
Lists  of  the  boys  anxious  to  play,  arranged  according 
to  ages,  are  then  prepared  and  trial  matches  organised. 
A  match  is  played,  for  instance,  between  lads  of 
fourteen  to  pick  a  team  of  fourteen-year-olds,  and  so 
on  with  the  rest.  Before  this,  in  August,  or  even  in 
July,  the  club  officials  have  considered  what  leagues, 
as  football  organisations  are  called,  to  enter  their  teams 
in,  generally  entering  them  in  leagues  in  which  lads 
have  to  be  under  twenty-one,  eighteen,  sixteen,  and 
fourteen  respectively. 

When  taking  particulars  from  the  younger  boys  a 
mere  statement  of  age  will  be  sufficient.  But,  un- 
fortunately, many  junior  football  leagues  are  so  badly 
managed,  and  false  statements  of  ages  so  flagrant  and 
common,  that  few  lads  think  it  wrong  to  make  them. 
A  lad  who  on  most  occasions  is  perfectly  honourable 
and  reliable  will  lie  as  readily  as  any  other  to  obtain 
the  position  he  wants  for  his  favourite  game.  This 
being  so,  the  managers  of  the  club  usually  require 
the  older  boys,  and  particularly  the  good  players,  to 
produce  their  birth  certificates.  The  details  of  these, 
with  the  dates  on  which  they  were  seen,  are  recorded 
for  reference  in  case  the  ages  should  be  in  dispute 
later  in  the  season.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  lads  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  documents. 
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When  the  teams  are  temporarily  arranged,  theboyS 
are  told  what  they  will  be  expected  to  pay,  for  of  all 
evils  in  a  club  the  free  provision  of  games  and 
athletic  outfits  is  one  of  the  worst.  Boys  over 
seventeen  years  of  age  pay  4s.  6d.  for  their  shirt 
and  "  nicks,"  ^  and  3d.  a  week  when  they  play.  If 
the  expenses  on  matches  played  at  a  distance  come  to 
more  than  3d.  a  head  the  club  makes  up  the  difference 
as  far  as  a  total  cost  of  6d.,  but  if  they  come  to  more 
the  club  and  the  players  divide  the  cost.  If  the 
expenses,  for  example,  are  8d.,  Is.,  or  Is.  6d.  a  head, 
each  player  pays  4d.,  6d.,  or  9d.  Teams  under 
seventeen  pay  proportionately  less  for  outfits,  and  their 
weekly  playing  subscription  varies  from  2d.  to  ^d., 
the  latter  sum  being  paid,  and  paid  willingly,  by  little 
boys  of  twelve,  who,  however,  have  no  outfit. 

The  most  important  point  is  to  secure  men  willing 
and  competent  to  look  after  the  teams.  This  is  often 
a  difficult  matter,  for  many  a  man  who  can  spare  an 
evening  cannot  well  give  up  his  Saturday  afternoons. 
Probably  no  service  to  a  club  is  of  greater  value. 
The  club  whose  methods  we  are  describing  is  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  as  much  care  is 
taken  to  arrange  that  an  officer  is  present  with  the 
smallest  boys  as  with  the  big  ones. 

The  older  teams  appoint  their  own  committees, 
and  every  team,  even  down  to  the  youngest,  has  its 
own  secretary.       In    this  way  boys  may  be  taught 

^  Clubs  which  have  any  connection  with  Public  or  Grammar  Schools 
may  obtain  the  boys'  old  athletic  outfits  at  the  close  of  each  season  and 
sell  them  by  auction  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The  members  of  the 
Webbe  Institute  in  Bethnal  Green,  for  instance,  purchase  their  football 
outfits  in  this  way  for  about  Is.  6d. 
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quite  early  to  work  for  their  fellows  and  their  club, 
but  they  need  careful  watching.  Experienced  officers 
usually  serve  on  the  committees  of  the  older  teams, 
and,  unsuspected  by  the  lads,  prevent  the  favouritism 
and  unfairness  so  common  amongst  them. 

A  club  badge  is  a  very  good  form  of  honour  to 
bestow  on  members  of  the  more  important  teams,  and 
we  strongly  advise  all  clubs  to  imitate  the  almost 
universal  custom  of  those  in  Manchester,  which  have 
their  badges  made  in  metal  as  brooches  for  the  cap 
or  coat.  These  are  largely  worn,  as  the  boys  take 
pride  in  their  clubs,  and  by  the  use  of  the  badges  dis- 
tinctly advance  in  esprit  de  corps. 

All  football  teams  require  a  captain,  and  as  a 
rule  each  likes  to  appoint  its  own.  Here  again  the 
election  should  be  guided  by  a  watchful  manager, 
for  a  boy  who  is  popular  with  his  comrades  and  an 
excellent  chum  may  be  a  "  perfectly  rotten  "  captain, 
incapable  of  holding  or  keeping  in  order  his  team, 
with  the  result  that  in  a  losing  game  there  will  be 
constant  bickering  and  changing  of  position  among 
the  players.  To  older  teams  especially  a  good  captain 
makes  a  great  difference,  and  teams  should  be  made 
to  appoint  the  right  lad  without  knowing  that  they 
are  made.  Teams  of  boys  under  sixteen  do  best  if 
their  captains  are  deliberately  appointed  by  the 
managers  of  the  club. 

The  control  of  football  is  really  very  necessary  and 
important.  Boys  greatly  need  to  be  taught  fair  play, 
self-reliance,  endurance,  and  how  to  take  a  beating, 
and  in  the  football  field  readily  learn  lessons  which 
last  for  life.      To  understand  what  may  be  done  the 
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reader  need  only  visit  some  open  space  near  any  city, 
and  first  watch  a  match  played  by  young  "  roughs  " 
without  guidance,  and  then  for  comparison  a  match 
between  two  lads'  club  teams  with  an  officer  present. 

But  it  must  be  feared  that  some  club  managers 
will  find  this  discussion  of  football  merely  tantalising, 
because  they  have  no  ground  and  cannot  run  more 
than  one  or  two  teams.  This  ground  difficulty  is  a 
pressing  one  in  all  great  centres  of  population,  but 
with  courage  and  enterprise  it  may  generally  be  over- 
come. In  Manchester  £5  for  the  season  for  the  use 
of  a  full-sized  football  ground  is  no  uncommon  price 
to  have  to  pay,^  and  one  at  which  no  club  could  con- 
template the  renting  of  many  grounds.  But  the  club 
we  have  referred  to,  finding  no  ground  available 
within  a  distance  of  over  two  miles,  some  years  ago 
ventured  to  offer  a  very  large  sum  for  the  rent  of  a 
field  of  about  twenty-six  acres.  It  reserves  for  its 
own  use  as  much  ground  as  it  requires,  and  by  sub- 
letting the  rest  in  plots  to  other  clubs  makes  a 
considerable  yearly  profit  on  the  transaction.  Enter- 
prise of  this  kind  will  generally  meet  with  success. 

The  provision  of  dressing  accommodation  is  another 
difficulty.  It  can  frequently  be  obtained  in  some 
neighbouring  cottage  at  a  charge  varying  from  2s.  to 
4s.  or  5s.  a  week,  according  to  the  number  of  teams 
which  require  it.  A  pavilion  or  hut  may  be  placed 
on  the  ground,  but  this  is  not  always  a  good  plan. 
Pavilions  may  be  damaged  or  broken  up,  and  we  have 

'  Mr.  Neuman  estimates  the  cost  of  a  cricket-ground  for  a  London 
club  at  £20  at  least,  if  used  every  Saturday  during  the  season,  or  £12  if 
used  only  on  alternate  Saturdays. 
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even  known  a  case  of  bodily  removal  by  midnight 
marauders. 

Goal-posts,  too,  are  a  source  of  expense.  They  may 
cost  from  9s.  to  20s.  a  set,  according  to  quality.  If 
a  club  has  only  one  or  two  pitches,  they  may  be  taken 
up  after  each  match  and  stored  at  the  place  where  the 
lads  dress.  In  this  case  specially  prepared  sockets 
must  be  made  for  them  on  the  field.  If  the  club  runs 
several  teams  they  may  be  put  up  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  and  left  up.  It  is  well  to  brand  them 
with  the  name  of  the  club,  for  there  is  always  the 
danger  that  an  aspiring  team  of  street-corner  lads,  full 
of  enthusiasm  but  totally  without  means,  may  remove 
them  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  early  autumn  nights 
and  proudly  erect  them  on  their  probably  unrented 
ground. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  football,  for  it  is  the 
great  boys'  game,  and  interest  in  it,  in  the  boys  who 
play,  and  in  the  games  played  will,  almost  better  than 
anything  else,  enable  a  man  to  ''  get  at "  the  real  boy. 

Next  in  importance  comes  cricket.  It  is  far  less 
popular  than  football,  and  though,  of  course,  there  are 
good  and  keen  cricketers  in  many  clubs  they  are  few 
compared  with  the  really  good  football  players.  There 
is  a  reason  for  this.  A  boy  may  be  but  a  poor  foot- 
ball player  and  yet  have  as  much  share  in  the  game 
as  a  good  one,  but  the  poor  cricketer  who  is  neither 
a  good  bowler  nor  a  good  bat,  who  fielding  in  the  deep 
field  has  only  one  catch  in  the  afternoon,  "  butters  " 
it  and  gets  howled  at,  soon  wearies  and  takes 
little  interest  in  the  game.  To  become  a  successful 
cricketer  requires  much   practice,  and  few  boys   will 
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even  take  the  trouble  to  learn  to  play  a  "  straight "  bat. 
They  much  prefer  to  leave  loose  balls  alone  and  slog 
wildly  at  all  the  straight  ones,  giving  up  vanquished 
to  any  ball  that  comes  in  with  a  break  from  either 
"  on ''  or  the  "  leg."  It  is  remarkable  that  many 
plucky,  daring  lads  who  are  always  ready  to  prove 
themselves  with  their  fists  "  funk "  a  cricket-ball. 
The  frightful  efforts  made  with  outstretched  hands 
to  take  a  really  fast  catch,  the  preference  for 
stopping  balls  with  the  feet,  and  the  sometimes 
deliberate  getting  out  of  the  way  of  a  really  "hot" 
one,  give  the  club  official  in  charge  of  a  cricket  team 
ample  scope  for  the  display  of  all  his  powers.  In 
cricket,  as  in  football,  the  great  thing  is  to  inculcate 
fairness.  When  a  good  wicket-keeper  has  learnt  that 
to  put  the  wickets  down  with  his  pads  and  yell  out, 
"  How's  that  ? "  is  not  cricket  and  not  "  playing  the 
game,"  the  eleven  is  making  progress. 

The  methods  of  working  cricket  teams  are  much 
the  same  as  those  for  football.  The  charges,  however, 
should  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-half,  for  boys — at 
any  rate,  Lancashire  boys — are  not  sufficiently  keen 
on  the  game  to  pay  much  for  it. 

No  form  of  athletics  has  made  greater  progress 
in  recent  years  than  that  of  harriers  or  cross-country 
running.  In  every  club  there  are  lads  who  do  not 
care  for  cricket  or  football,  and  yet  are  anxious  for 
vigorous  outdoor  exercise.  These  are  often  some  of 
the  steadiest  and  most  reliable  members,  and  for  them 
there  is  nothing  better  than  to  organise  a  pack  of 
harriers,  as  they  will  thoroughly  enjoy  a  good  run. 
It  is  a  very  inexpensive  sport.     The  outfit,  with  the 
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exception  of  shoes,  which  may  cost  from  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  6d.  or  more,  does  not  come  to  more  than  2s.,  and 
is  entirely  paid  for  by  the  lads.  The  members  of  the 
pack,  which  must,  of  course,  have  a  secretary  and 
committee,  wiU  meet  at  headquarters  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  having  sent  out  two  hares  to  lay  the 
trail  will  run  over  about  ten  miles  of  country.  There 
is  no  better  practice  for  a  lad  who  is  training  for  long 
or  short  distance  running.  But  very  young  boys 
should  not  be  allowed  to  join  a  harriers'  club,  and 
there  should  always  be  a  "  fast "  pack  and  a  "  slow  " 
pack.  The  boy  who  on  practice  nights  or  on 
ordinary  runs  always  wants  to  run  at  a  great  pace 
and  beat  his  fellows  must  be  restrained,  for  to  the 
beginner  there  is  nothing  more  disheartening  than  to 
be  left  in  the  lurch.  A  well-managed  pack  will 
always  have  a  good  runner  as  a  whipper-in,  and  he 
will  cheer  up  the  boys  who  are  lagging  and  weary. 
Matches  with  other  packs  can  easily  be  arranged. 

There  are,  besides,  always  boys  anxious  to  take  up 
foot-racing  and  jumping.  An  officer  who  has  himself 
been  interested  in  these  exercises  will  enjoy  training  a 
few  members  of  his  club. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  lads  to  swim, 
and  swimming  should  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
summer  work  of  every  club.  This,  again,  is  an  in- 
expensive pursuit.  A  club  is  formed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  arrangements  are  made  with  the  authorities 
of  convenient  public  baths  to  admit  the  members  at 
reduced  prices  on  certain  nights,  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
boys  whose  work  begins  late — as  most  work  does  on 
Mondays — at  6  a.m.  on  summer  mornings.     The  only 
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other  expense  will  be  for  drawers,  which  cost  about 
7d.  a  pair.  An  of&cer  of  the  club  should  always  be 
present  at  the  baths  with  the  boys,  and  if  he  will  enter 
the  water,  all  the  better.  He  will  have  to  take  care 
that  some  boys  do  not  stay  in  too  long,  and  that  others 
do  not  spend  nearly  the  whole  time  standing  about 
instead  of  swimming  or  trying  to  swim.  The  ducking 
of  a  novice  should  be  regarded  as  an  unpardonable 
offence;  many  a  boy  has  been  so  frightened  by  a 
ducking  that  he  has  never  again  attempted  to  learn  to 
swim.  The  boys  who  can  swim  fairly  well  should  be 
taught  how  to  save  and  resuscitate  drowning  persons, 
and  encouraged  to  practise  the  various  strokes,  plung- 
ing, diving,  and  long-distance  swimming.  The  best 
swimmers  may  form  water-polo  teams.  "Where  well- 
regulated  baths  are  available,  swimming  should  be 
continued  throughout  the  winter;  in  cold  weather  no 
exercise  is  more  invigorating  and  warming. 

One  club  at  least,  that  run  by  the  Eugby  School 
Home  Mission  at  Netting  Hill,  London,  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  swimming-bath,  36  x  18  feet,  on 
its  premises,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  particularly 
popular  resort  after  service  on  Sundays.  Its  upkeep 
during  the  summer  of  1906  cost  £22:13:9,  and 
members  paid  £5:8:6  for  the  use  of  it.  Eowing, 
unfortunately,  will  so  seldom  be  found  practicable  that 
it  is  useless  to  discuss  it  here. 

Bicycling  clubs,  again,  are  not  common,  and  need 
little  comment.  If  an  officer  is  willing  to  organise 
and  take  part  in  the  runs,  they  not  only  provide  an 
excellent  form  of  exercise  for  summer  evenings  or 
Saturday  afternoons,  but  an  opportunity  for  arousing 
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interest  in  beautiful  scenery,  historical  sites,  natural 
history,  or  whatever  the  officer's  hobby  may  be. 
Country  walks  and  excursions  may  be  recommended 
for  similar  reasons. 

Other  outdoor  pursuits  may  be  followed  in  isolated 
instances,  but  football,  cricket,  harriers,  and  swimming 
are  ubiquitous,  and  should  rank  foremost  among  the 
activities  of  every  club.  All  demand  the  presence, 
guidance,  and  zealous  co-operation  of  the  managers, 
and  men  who  can  and  will  give  their  time  to  it  will 
find  the  athletic  training  of  working  lads  extra- 
ordinarily interesting.  Here,  we  repeat,  is  the  key  to 
many  a  boy's  confidence,  for  one  can  get  very  near  a 
boy's  heart  through  his  games. 


CHAPTEE    IX 

INDOOR    GAMES 

If  a  club  undertakes  to  provide  recreation  for  lads 
over  seventeen,  its  equipment,  if  room  permit,  should 
include  a  billiard- table,  for  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  billiards  is  and  deserves  to  be  by  far  the  most 
popular  indoor  game  among  working  lads  and  men. 
It  is  hard  to  appreciate  the  stand  which  some 
managers  of  clubs  take  against  it,  maintaining  that  it 
is  a  "  dangerous  "  game  because  it  is  always  played  in 
public-houses,  and  because  there  may  be  so  much 
betting  upon  it.  But  familiarity  with  billiards  does 
not  lead  youths  to  become  "  billiard- sharps,"  and  to 
frequent  drinking-saloons  for  the  purpose  of  playing; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  indeed  for  a  boy  to 
suffer  any  deterioration  of  character  when  he  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  billiards.  The  lad  who  wants  to 
gamble  can  do  so  upon  any  game,  though  games  of 
chance  are  the  best  nurses  of  the  gambling  spirit. 
Billiards  is  distinctly  a  game  of  skill,  superior  to  such 
games  as  draughts,  because  it  is  more  sociable,  less 
sedentary,  and  demands  physical  dexterity  as  well  as 
quickness  of  eye  and  brain.  No  one  can  hope  to 
become   a  good   player  without   much   diligence  and 
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practice.  A  boy  who  has  already  developed  a  taste 
for  billiards  may  be  attracted  to  a  lads'  club  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  facilities  it  offers  for  the, game, 
and  the  boy  who  has  played  it  at  his  club  will  probably 
by  the  very  conditions  obtaining  there  be  prevented 
from  playing  it  elsewhere.  Once  accustomed  to  play 
without  the  accompaniment  of  drink,  and  at  the  low 
charge  of  Id.  a  game,  he  will  not  easily  be  persuaded 
to  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much  plus  the  cost  of 
drink  in  a  public-house.  When  he  has  to  leave  the 
club  and  hears  of  billiards  as  the  main  attraction  of 
some  low  saloon  he  will  not  be  led  there  by  the  inevit- 
able curiosity  of  youth,  the  charm  of  something  new, 
the  desire  to  "  have  a  try  at "  everything.  If  he  wants 
to  continue  this  form  of  recreation  the  ex-lads'  club 
member  is  more  likely  to  seek  it  in  a  good  men's  club, 
or  in  an  institution  such  as  the  wonderfully  well- 
equipped  Temperance  Billiard  Halls  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire. 

A  billiard-table  is  expensive  to  purchase, — a  new 
one  costing  about  £50,  and  a  second-hand  one  from 
£25  upwards, — but  is  always  a  sound  investment  for 
a  club.  It  should  produce  about  2s.  a  night,  and 
speedily  pay  for  itself.  The  system  of  playing  by 
time  does  away  with  the  danger  of  petty  pilfering. 
There  can  only  be  a  given  number  of  periods  of 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  in  the  three  hours,  or  what- 
ever length  of  time  a  club  is  open,  so  the  exact  sum 
due  is  perfectly  clear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  play 
is  "  loser  pays,  5  0  up,"  say,  and  the  games  are  quick, 
the  marker  can  put  up  a  little  less  than  is  actually 
received.     Twenty  minutes  is  the  allowance  for  a  two- 
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handed  game,  and  thirty  if  there  are  four  players.  A 
marking-sheet  as  under  will  show  clearly  what  the 
receipts  must  be  if  the  table  is  used,  as  used  it  will 
be,  for  four-handed  games  all  the  evening. 

1  3  5 

Smith  

Brown  

7  P.M.     Robinson  8  p.m.     9  p.m.     

Marker  — —  

2  4  6 

7.30  P.M.     8.30  p.m.     9.30  p.m.     

Senior  lads  should  act  as  markers  in  turn  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  with  the  privilege  of  playing  free  in 
their  hours  of  duty  if  no  other  member  wants  to 
play.  It  will  be  their  function  also  to  see  to  the 
nightly  brushing,  ironing,  and  covering  of  the  table  at 
the  close  of  the  evening.  A  captain,  secretary,  and 
committee  should  be  elected  from  among  the  older 
members  to  work  the  handicaps,  matches,  and 
competitions  which  should  be  arranged  with  other 
clubs.  If  the  game  is  played  at  all,  the  managers 
should  do  their  best  to  have  it  played  well.  Let  this 
be  said  once  for  all  in  connection  with  every  game. 

After  billiards  the  most  popular  game,  particularly 
with  the  younger  boys,  is  draughts.  But  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  provide  the  means  of  playing  it : 
the  boys  must  be  encouraged  to  play,  and  taught  to 
play  properly.  As  in  the  case  of  other  games, 
draughts  teams  should  be  formed,  with  of&cials 
chosen  from  among  the  boys,  so  that  as  many  as 
possible  may  have  some  definite  duties  in  the  club. 
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Matches  and  championship  competitions  should  be 
organised,  and  a  good  way  of  encouraging  the  game 
is  to  offer  prizes  for  the  most  correct  solutions  of  the 
draughts  problems  that  appear  in  many  of  the  weekly 
papers.  In  Chapter  V.  we  have  described  the  best 
method  of  controlling  the  issue  of  sets  of  draughts  and 
other  table  games,  and  in  Chapter  II.  the  best  design 
for  tables. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  every  club  to  do  its 
utmost  to  develop  an  interest  in  chess.  Usually  an 
officer  of  the  club  can  teach  it,  but  if  it  has  no 
competent  player  on  its  staff,  a  chess  enthusiast  can 
generally  be  found  in  the  district,  who,  if  properly 
approached,  will  come  and  instruct  the  boys.  Many, 
and  some  apparently  the  most  unlikely,  acquire  a 
great  liking  for  this  game,  and  play  it  the  whole 
evening,  studying  their  moves  and  becoming  as 
enthusiastic  and  deliberate  as  the  most  wearisome  of 
players  in  an  adult  club.  The  arrangements  for 
matches,  competitions,  and  tournaments  should  be 
conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  those  for  draughts. 

The  game  of  "  rings,"  the  throwing  of  indiarubber 
rings  at  numbered  hooks  on  a  disc  on  the  wall,  is 
always  a  great  favourite,  specially  in  vogue  among  the 
rougher  lads  ia  a  club.  It  is  a  game  of  dexterity,  but 
of  a  limited  dexterity,  which  may  rather  be  called  a 
knack,  and  it  lends  itself  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
gambling.  A  careful  club  ofificial  should  be  able  to 
detect  this  if  practised,  and  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  a  club  for  really  rough  boys  which  did  not 
include  rings  among  its  games.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  it  advisable  to  organise  teams,  as  ring-throwing 
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matches  are  almost  exclusively  held  in  the  smaller 
public-houses,  those  which  do  not  possess  billiard- 
tables,  and  it  is  not  prudent  to  allow  a  lad  to  discover 
great  skill  in  a  game  which  may  prove  fatal.  For 
skill  in  ring-throwing  may  certainly  best  be  exhibited 
in  a  beer-house,  and  an  excessive  liking  for  strong 
drink  may  easily  be  developed  in  the  lad  who  goes 
there  to  display  his  dexterity.  When  a  Lads'  Club 
Eing-throwing  League  was  tried  in  Manchester  it  was 
found  that  youths  who  played  regularly  at  various 
public-houses  joined  the  clubs  on  purpose  to  get  into 
the  ring  teams,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  best 
club  players  were  induced  by  them  to  join  public- 
house  teams.  Eing- throwers  should  be  gradually 
encouraged  to  play  other  games. 

The  game  of  dominoes,  excellent  as  it  is,  is  better 
left  alone,  for  of  all  games  played  by  boys  it  is 
probably  the  one  upon  which  gambling  is  most  rife. 
In  the  north  of  England,  at  all  events,  there  is  little 
interest  in  it  beyond  the  money  at  stake.  It  is 
fatuous  to  suppose  that  gambling  only  takes  place 
when  money  is  seen  to  pass,  for,  unless  their  officers 
are  utterly  short-sighted  and  unwise,  boys  of  course  do 
not  pay  their  gambling  debts  in  the  club,  but  keep 
their  reckoning  as  the  games  go  on  and  settle  up 
outside.  If  allowed  to,  they  will  play  dominoes  for 
hours  at  a  time.  It  is  really  a  game  of  chance, 
depending  on  the  pieces  drawn,  and,  speaking  generally, 
all  games  of  chance  are  best  eliminated  from  a  club. 

Cards  are  rarely  permitted,^  and  no  one  who  has 

'  When  cards  are  admitted  at  all,  the  only  games  allowed  ai'e  whist 
and  oribbage. 
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seen  much  of  the  effects  of  the  gambling  spirit  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  amongst  boys  would 
recommend  them.  Senior  lads  often  remark  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  to  introduce  cards  or  dominoes 
into  their  club.  Without  fiercely  inveighing  against 
either  cards  or  dominoes,  which  are  intrinsically 
harmless,  the  general  policy  should  be  to  direct 
attention  to  games  less  likely  to  lead  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  evil  habits. 

For  the  younger  boys  there  are  bagatelle,  ping- 
pong,  and  numerous  board  games — halma,  kismet,  and 
the  like — which  call  for  no  further  notice. 

Active  indoor  games,  as  distinct  from  the  exercises 
described  under  "Indoor  Sports,"  must  always  be 
scarce  in  any  club,  and  can  only  be  practised  where 
the  premises  are  roomy.  A  few  clubs  possess  courts 
for  fives,  badminton,  and  racquets,  and  these  games 
prove  exceedingly  popular.  They  are,  however,  so 
seldom  possible  that  it  is  useless  to  enlarge  upon 
them  here.  Clubs  which  have  a  large  hall  or 
gymnasium  not  in  constant  use  can  organise  indoor 
cricket  practice,  but  this  rarely  seems  a  success. 
Under  the  same  conditions  roller-skating  may  be 
allowed,  and  should  be  more  than  self-supporting,  as 
a  small  charge  will  always  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the  skates. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  other  games,  and  new 
ones  are  being  constantly  introduced,  but  it  is  enough 
to  have  referred  to  those  which  are  general.  As  with 
outdoor  games,  so  with  indoor,  the  main  thing  always 
is  to  have  them  properly  controlled  and  supervised, 
to  make  every  player  feel  that  whatever  he  takes  part 
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in  is  worth  doing,  and  to  encourage  him  to  do  his 
best.  In  every  department  of  the  club,  however  trivial, 
let  war  be  waged  without  ceasing  against  those  in- 
sidious enemies  of  boyhood, — indifference,  slackness, 
and  apathy. 


CHAPTER    X 

INDOOR    SPORTS 

The  provision  of  facilities  for  indoor  athletic  sports  is 
almost  as  necessary  to  ensure  the  successful  working 
of  a  lads'  club  as  is  the  organisation  of  cricket  and 
football  teams.  In  most  cases,  and  particularly  during 
the  winter  months,  opportunities  for  outdoor  sports  are 
limited  to  the  weekly  half-holiday,  and  the  lad  with 
strong  athletic  inclinations  will  find  the  club  which 
only  provides  quiet  games  in  the  evenings  somewhat 
"  slow."  Consequently  he  will  often  find  his  way  to 
some  cheap  boxing-saloon,  or  to  one  of  the  lower  class 
"  athletic  schools."  In  such  places  he  will  associate 
with  quasi -professional  athletes  and  their  followers, 
who  are  frequently  most  undesirable  companions  for 
a  youth  in  his  'teens.  Again,  it  is  well  that  the 
authorities  of  a  club  should  recognise  that  the  greater 
the  variety  of  games  and  sports  they  can  offer,  the 
easier  will  it  be  to  attract  lads  of  different  tempera- 
ments, and,  more  important  still,  the  easier  will  it  be 
to  keep  them  as  regular  members.  Most  indoor  sports, 
if  properly  controlled,  are  in  every  way  excellent,  and 
assist  considerably  in  the  development  of  healthy 
bodies    and    in    the    training    of    manly,    self-reliant 
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characters.  A  short  account  of  a  few  out  of  the  many 
sports  which  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into 
a  boys'  club  may  be  of  use,  as  the  general  principles 
which  govern  them  are  alike  for  all. 

In  the  forefront  in  point  of  value  we  are  inclined 
to  place  wrestling.  The  natural  instinct  of  every 
healthy  young  male  is  to  put  his  fellow  on  the  floor, 
and  for  this  reason,  apparently,  wrestling  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  forms  of  indoor  athletics  amongst  working 
lads.  Any  unfurnished  room  not  less  than  fifteen  feet 
square  will  do  well  for  the  purpose.  The  necessary 
equipment  is  inexpensive,  for  it  consists  merely  of 
a  well-padded  mat  about  ten  feet  square.  A  mat 
specially  made  for  the  purpose  can  be  obtained  from 
any  athletic  outfitter  for  from  £2  to  £4.  If  the  club 
possess  a  gymnasium,  and  the  mats  belonging  to  it  can 
be  spared  for  a  time,  a  very  good  wrestling  mat  can 
be  devised  by  putting  four  of  them  together  and 
covering  them  over  with  a  square  of  old  carpet.  Or 
a  piece  of  sailcloth  with  eyelets  at  each  corner  and 
strings  to  fasten  it  down  to  the  floor  may  be  stretched 
across  them.  Voluntary  instructors  are  nearly  always 
forthcoming.  Preference  should  be  given  to  the  man 
who  has  developed  the  scientific  side  of  the  art,  and 
who  knows  his  business  sufficiently  well  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  put  down  occasionally  by  the  "  holds  "  that 
he  is  endeavouring  to  teach,  rather  than  to  the  "  strong 
man "  who  merely  exhibits  his  strength  by  putting 
down  all  who  oppose  him.  The  kind  of  wrestling 
taught  will  largely  depend  upon  the  style  most  in 
vogue  in  the  district.  In  Lancashire  the  catch-as- 
catch-can  style,  with  a  fall  obtained  by  pinning  both 
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shoulders  of  one's  opponent  to  the  ground,  is  the  most 
popular.  It  is  open  to  many  objections.  A  referee 
is  always  required  in  a  match  to  decide  whether  a  fall 
is  obtained,  and  his  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  Most  of 
the  battle  is  on  the  ground,  and  indeed  the  combatants 
generally  take  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  them- 
selves in  that  somewhat  ignominious  position.  Very 
few  holds  are  barred,  and  it  is  therefore  by  no  means 
the  safest  branch  of  the  sport.  The  instructor  should 
be  asked  to  exclude  at  least  the  two  holds  known  as 
the  "  double  nelson  "  and  the  "  hammer-lock."  The 
Grseco-Eoman  style,  in  which  the  combatants  are  not 
allowed  to  take  a  hold  below  the  waist,  and  a  fall  is 
again  obtained  by  pinning  down  the  shoulders,  is  often 
taught  as  a  variation.  The  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland style  might  be  taught  far  more  than  it  is,  for 
it  is  the  safest,  and  probably  the  most  beneficial,  of 
the  many  forms  of  the  exercise.  Under  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  rules  a  fall  is  obtained  when  either 
combatant  touches  the  ground  with  any  part  of  his 
body  except  his  feet,  or  when  he  loses  his  grip,  or 
when  he  falls  underneath  his  adversary.  Japanese 
wrestling  or  Jiu-Jitsu  makes  a  very  interesting  study, 
and,  if  taught  along  with  some  other  form  of  the  sport, 
will  be  found  to  enhance  the  success  of  the  class. 
The  costume  for  the  English  style  consists  of  a  pair  of 
light  pants  and  socks,  and  sometimes  a  close-fitting 
jersey  or  vest,  but  a  special  jacket,  costing  about  5s., 
is  required  for  Jiu-Jitsu. 

In  point  of  popularity,  boxing  is  almost  on  a  level 
with  wrestling,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  to  the  authorities  of  any  lads'  club.     The 
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objection  is  often  advanced  that  to  teach  a  lad  boxing 
is  a  sure  way  to  make  of  him  that  Mte  noire,  the  youth 
who  is  always  spoiling  for  a  fight.  On  the  contrary, 
the  lad  who  has  been  properly  taught  to  use  his  fists 
in  his  own  defence  is,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
the  very  last  to  indulge  in  indiscriminate  fighting.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  boys  nowadays  are  disinclined 
to  "  put  the  gloves  on,"  and  we  think  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  indoor  exercise  which  more  needs  encourage- 
ment. A  lad  who  can  box  has  obtained  mastery  over 
himself,  has  learned  to  check  his  temper,  bear  a  hard 
knock,  stand  up  to  a  determined-looking  foe,  and  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  with  a  well-directed  blow.'' 
The  same  room  used  for  wrestling  may  be  used  on 
another  night  for  boxing,  though  the  minimum 
dimensions  ought  perhaps  to  be  greater,  especially  if 
more  than  one  pair  of  boys  are  to  use  it  simultaneously. 
A  punching  ball  should  be  provided,  and  will  supply 
an  excellent  means  for  the  working  off  of  superabundant 
energy.  If  the  ceiling  be  low,  the  ball  may  be 
suspended  between  floor  and  roof  by  stout  rubber 
cords  and  straps.  A  good  punching  ball,  with  fittings 
of  this  type,  should  cost  about  a  guinea.  If  the  roof 
be  high,  or  if  for  other  reasons  suspension  be  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  a  striking  ball  or  bag  may  be  obtained, 

'  "  I  .  .  .  would  have  every  healthy  hoy  taught  boxing  at  adolescence 
if  not  before.  .  .  .  Like  dancing,  it  should  be  rescuefl  from  its  evil 
associations  and  its  educational  force  put  to  do  moral  work.  ...  At  its 
best,  it  is  indeed  a  manly  art,  a  superb  school  for  quickness  of  eye  and 
hand,  decision,  force  of  will,  and  self-control.  The  moment  this  is  lost 
stinging  punishment  follows.  Hence  it  is  the  surest  of  all  cures  for 
excessive  irascibility,  and  has  been  found  to  have  a  most  beneficent  effect 
upon  a  peevish  or  unmanly  disposition." — Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence, 
vol.  i.  p.  218. 
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which  is  fixed  to  a  flexible  rod,  and  mounted  on  an 
iron  base  to  stand  on  the  floor.  This  arrangement 
would  cost  about  £2.  There  should  be  two  or  three 
sets  of  gloves.  A  set  of  four  gloves  costs  about  half 
a  guinea.  Until  the  members  of  the  class  are  fairly 
proficient,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  gloves 
at  all  except  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 
Otherwise  in  a  very  few  weeks  they  will  probably  be 
hopelessly  beyond  repair.  The  selection  of  suitable 
gloves  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  For 
beginners,  at  all  events,  it  is  better  not  to  use  gloves 
with  finger-stalls,  i.e.  places  for  each  finger  to  fit  into, 
for  with  rough  usage  finger-stalls  very  soon  become  a 
complete  jumble.  Strong  brown  leather  gloves  padded 
with  horse-hair  are  perhaps  the  best  for  general  use, 
but  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves  with  finger-stalls  may 
be  kept  for  lads  who  know  how  to  use  them  properly. 
If  the  demand  for  admission  to  the  class,  or  in  fact  to 
any  of  the  classes  for  indoor  sports,  be  considerable,  it 
will  be  found  advisable  to  charge  the  members  an 
entrance  fee,  which  may  vary,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  3d.  to  Is.  A  voluntary  instructor  may 
be  obtainable,  but  if  the  club  be  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  afford  a  professional  gymnastic  instructor, 
he  will  often  be  found  competent  to  teach  boxing  in 
addition  to  his  other  arts.  In  any  case  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  be  a  man  who  can  keep  good  discipline, 
and  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  scientific  branch 
of  the  sport,  not  a  man  who  has  received  his  own 
training  in  one  of  the  cheap  boxing-saloons  above 
referred  to. 

Fencing  is  an  art  which  is  generally  taught  only 
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to  the  elder  lads — lads  of  sixteen  years  and  over — 
in  a  club,  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  fooling  with 
the  foils  might  spell  disaster.  The  equipment  for 
even  a  small  class  is  expensive.  It  must  comprise 
at  least  a  pair  of  foils,  which  will  cost  anything  up 
to  half  a  guinea,  a  pair  of  japanned  wire  masks  with 
small  mesh,  at  a  price  of  about  12s.  6d.  a  pair,  a 
pair  of  leather  jackets  at,  say,  25s.  each,  and  a  pair 
of  gauntlets  which  will  cost  not  less  than  7s.  6d. 
the  pair.  From  these  approximate  prices  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  barest  equipment  in  which  two  lads 
could  face  one  another  must  cost  a  minimum  of  £4. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  an 
elementary  class  the  instructor  would  not  want  to 
have  more  than  one  pair  of  lads  engaged  at  once,  and 
therefore  the  equipment  detailed  would  suffice  to 
start  a  class  of  a  dozen  members.  The  foils  should 
have  blades  which  will  bend  right  round,  and  which 
therefore  have  practically  no  penetrating  power.  The 
points  should  be  "  burred "  up  to  form  a  button,  and 
should  be  further  protected  by  means  of  a  small 
rubber  pad  specially  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
mesh  of  the  masks  must  be  sufficiently  small  to 
obviate  any  danger  of  the  foil  point  passing  through 
it.  It  should  be  a  strict  rule  of  the  class  that,  with- 
out special  permission  from  the  instructor,  no  lad 
should  take  hold  of  a  foil  unless  he  has  previously 
donned  the  leather  jacket,  mask,  and  gauntlet.  Until 
a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  has  been  attained,  it 
should  also  be  a  rule  that  the  foils  should  never  be 
used  except  in  the  presence  of  the  instructor.  With 
strict  rules  such  as  these,  and  adequate  supervision, 
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there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  accidents  should 
even  he  feared,  and  an  exercise  which  gives  splendid 
training  to  the  hand  and  eye  fail  to  find  its  place 
among  the  attractions  of  the  club. 

Singlesticks,  though  on  a  somewhat  lower  plane 
than  fencing  with  foUs,  still  provides  good  sport. 
Amongst  boys,  however,  it  very  often  degenerates  into 
horseplay,  and  for  this  reason  the  foils  are  preferable, 
if  a  selection  has  to  be  made  between  the  different 
"  weapons."  The  equipment  for  singlesticks  is,  of 
course,  much  cheaper.  The  sticks  cost  2d.  each,  the 
cane  basket  hand- guards  Is.  a  pair,  and  the  helmets, 
which  are  quite  good  enough  when  made  of  cane, 
about  10s.  a  pair. 

Weight-lifting,  though  hardly  a  sport,  is  a  form  of 
indoor  athletics  which  seems  to  appeal  strongly  to 
the  youth  whose  ambition  it  is  to  become  a  "  strong 
man."  Its  disadvantages  are  so  considerable  as  greatly 
to  outweigh  any  advantages  gained  by  its  introduc- 
tion into  a  lads'  club.  The  well-developed,  muscular 
young  man  is  continually  showing  off  his  superior 
strength  by  holding  up  the  heavy  weights  provided, 
and  very  often  aggravates  his  offence  by  challenging 
his  weaker  fellows  to  attempt  the  same  feats.  Little 
good  can  be  done  by  any  such  low  form  of  athletics, 
and  incalculable  harm  may  result  in  the  case  of  young 
lads  who  strain  themselves  in  silly  efforts  to  lift 
weights  greatly  beyond  their  strength.  The  equip- 
ment of  bar  bells  of  varying  weights  and  ring  weights 
of  different  sizes  may  easily  cost  £5  or  £6,  and 
it  is  also  necessary  to  provide  some  sort  of  padding 
for  the  weights    to  fall  upon  when  some  tyro  makes 
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unsuccessful  attempts  to  lift  them.  Even  with  this 
precaution  damage  may  easily  be  done  to  the  floor, 
or,  if  the  room  is  on  an  upper  floor,  to  the  ceihng 
beneath.  If  weight-lifting  be  introduced  into  the 
club  at  all,  a  very  good  instructor  should  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  weights,  and  they  should  never  be 
left  in  any  place  where  boys  can  get  access  to  them 
on  unauthorised  occasions. 

Quite  as  attractive  as  weight-lifting,  and  certainly 
much  safer  and  more  beneficial,  is  the  institution  of 
a  "Sandow"  class  for  physical  culture.  In  the 
absence  of  a  gymnasium,  a  large  room,  say,  thirty 
feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  stock  of  dumb-bells  and  Indian 
clabs  should  be  provided.  Particulars  as  to  the 
weights  and  prices  of  this  apparatus  will  be  found 
on  p.  155.  Interest  in  the  class  will  be  stimulated  by 
furnishing  the  room  with  three  or  four  of  the  patent 
"Developers,"  which  can  be  purchased  for  12s.  6d. 
the  set.  With  a  capable  officer  in  charge,  a  class  of 
this  kind  can  do  really  good  work  at  very  little  expense. 

For  all  active  indoor  sports  lads  should  be  en- 
couraged to  strip  down  to  their  shirts  and  trousers, 
or  to  change  into  light  clothing.  The  rooms  should 
be  kept  at  an  equable  temperature,  and  well  ventilated. 
Where  a  shower-bath  exists,  lads  should  be  initiated 
into  the  joy  it  provides  after  a  hard  evening's  exercise. 
Finally,  let  it  be  remembered  always  that  everything 
depends  upon  the  men  who  are  instructing  the  athletic 
classes,  and  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  single  indoor 
sport  well  controlled  and  efficiently  taught  than  half 
a  dozen  different  ones  without  proper  supervision. 
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Drill  cannot  be  called  a  sport,  and  is  generally 
included  under  the  heading  of  Education,  but  is 
perhaps  more  conveniently  referred  to  here  than  in 
any  other  chapter.  The  majority  of  clubs  make 
some  form  of  it  compulsory  for  their  younger  members. 
To  reconcile  them  to  this  enforced  exercise,  and  to 
secure  the  best  results,  the  formation  of  a  company 
of  the  Boys'  Brigade  or  of  a  Cadet  company  may 
be  strongly  recommended.  Cadet  companies  are  not 
common,  but  are  possessed  by  the  Florence  and 
Gordon  Institutes  ("A"  and  "B"  Companies,  1st 
Cadet  Battalion,  The  King's,  Liverpool  Eegt.),  the 
Oxford  House  Clubs  (private  corps),  and  the  Hailey- 
bury  Mission  Club,  whose  raison  d'etre  is  a  company 
of  the  1st  Cadet  Battalion,  the  Queen's  (Eoyal  West 
Surrey  Eegt.). 

The  installation  of  a  miniature  rifle  range  is 
particularly  desirable,  but  considerations  of  space,  and 
objections  on  account  of  danger,  noise,  and  smell 
make  it  difficult  in  most  lads'  clubs.  Facilities  for 
shooting  are,  of  course,  provided  for  the  lads  in  cadet 
corps,  and  also  for  the  boys  in  Jewish  clubs  connected 
with  the  Jewish  Lads'  Brigade,  and  for  members  of  the 
Ancoats,  Bolton,  and  HoUington  Society's  Clubs.  The 
Oxford  House  Clubs  possess  three  ranges,  one  in  the 
basement  of  the  Webbe  Institute,  about  1 5  yards  long, 
another  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Oxford  House  Club 
(Old  Boys),  and  a  third,  2  5  yards  long,  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  University  Club  (men).  Each  of  these 
ranges  is  open  two  evenings  a  week,  and  all  may  be 
used  by  boys  when  not  required  by  older  marksmen, 
so  that  a  lad  who  is  a  keen  shot  has  opportunities  for 
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practice  every  night.  The  cost  of  the  ranges,  including 
"running  men,"  varied  from  about  £10  to  £17.  The 
University  Club  range  is  collapsible,  the  iron  plates 
being  held  in  place  by  chains ;  by  this  arrangement 
the  hall  is  in  no  way  disfigured  for  other  purposes. 
Second-hand  ranges  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by 
communicating  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Miniature  Eifle  Clubs.  The  type  of  rifle  used  at  the 
Webbe  Institute  costs  £2 :  10s.,  and  the  cartridges 
Is.  Id.  a  hundred,  so  that  with  cadets  paying  ^d.  for  six 
shots,  and  other  boys  Id.  for  eight,  there  is  a  loss  on  the 
working.  "  War  Of&ce  "  miniature  rifles,  however,  may 
be  obtained  for  £2  :  5s.  each,  and  boys  might  well  be 
charged  Id.  for  six  cartridges.  At  Bolton  the  Eifle  Club 
is  self-supporting,  the  cost  being  covered  by  a  subscrip- 
tion of  Is.  a  year  from  the  members,  forty  in  number, 
and  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  ammunition.  The  initial 
expenses  were  about  £20.  In  fact,  if  a  fair  charge 
be  made  for  ammunition,  a  range  may  be  made  a  very 
profitable  enterprise  for  a  club,  especially  when  it  can 
be  let  to  other  rifle  clubs  on  certain  evenings  of  the 
week. 

In  the  hands  of  boys  the  rifles  will  wear  best  if 
"pull-through"  cleaners  are  used.  To  encourage 
beginners  they  may  at  first  be  supplied  with  a  little 
ammunition  free,  but  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  economy 
they  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  taught  to  aim  with 
a  sand-bag  and  tripod.  When  lads  become  sufficiently 
proficient,  competitions  should  be  arranged  with  other 
clubs,  and  if  any  first-rate  marksmen  be  developed,  it 
would  be  well  to  send  them  to  the  Boys'  Miniature 
Bisley.     Great  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  the  proper 
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lighting  of  the  targets,  and,  needless  to  say,  rifles  must 
never  be  handled  except  under  competent  supervision. 
Where  shooting  is  otherwise  out  of  the  question,  it 
may  sometimes  be  possible  to  substitute  air-guns  for 
rifles,  but  even  with  these  precautions  must  be  taken, 
as  there  is  still  some  element  of  danger.  The  junior 
members  of  the  Bolton  Club  are  encouraged  to  practise 
with  an  air-rifle  at  twenty  shots  a  penny. 

Of  course  the  ideal  method  of  teaching  shooting  in 
a  boys'  club  would  be  by  means  of  the  Sub-Target 
Eifle  Machine.  With  this  apparatus  there  is  no 
danger,  no  noise,  no  smell,  and  no  unsightly  range.  A 
Service  rifle  (its  weight  is  adjustable  for  boys)  is  used, 
and  accuracy  of  aim  is  acquired  more  easily  than  by 
any  other  method.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  apparatus,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
unknown,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  a  needle  pointer 
just  above  the  marksman's  head  shows  every  move- 
ment he  makes  while  aiming  at  a  target  20  yards  off. 
At  the  moment  the  trigger  is  pulled  the  Sub-Target 
jumps  forward  and  takes  a  puncture  from  the  needle, 
marking  the  precise  spot  the  bullet  would  strike  if  fired 
on  an  open  range.  The  drawback  is  the  initial  expense, 
£50  for  the  machine  and  £5  for  a  rifle,  but  against 
this  may  be  set  the  fact  that  once  installed  it  will, 
like  a  billiard-table,  soon  pay  for  itself  For  although 
no  ammunition  is  required,  the  boys  would,  of  course, 
be  charged  a  penny  for  a  given  number  of  shots,  just 
as  if  they  were  using  cartridges.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend the  installation  of  this  apparatus  in  every  club 
which  possesses  a  gymnasium,  hall,  or  roof  of  the 
requisite  length. 


CHAPTEE   XI 

GYMNASIA THEIR    EQUIPMENT    AND    USE 

A  GYMNASIUM  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  every  lads'  club,  for  here  it  is,  if  anywhere, 
that  serious  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  members  on  systematic  and 
educational  lines.  Eecreative  exercise,  excellent  as  it 
is,  is  often  very  insufficient,  and  still  more  frequently 
fails  to  attract  the  very  type  of  lad  for  whom  physical 
training  in  some  form  or  other  is  most  desirable.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  most  games  the  battle 
is  to  the  strong  or  to  the  expert ;  it  is  useless  to 
expect  the  under-fed,  under-sized  youth,  who  is  often 
painfully  conscious  of  his  own  physical  defects,  to  aspire 
to  a  place  in  a  football  team,  or  to  desire  to  meet  a  feUow- 
member  in  a  wrestling  bout  or  a  boxing  contest.  Nor 
is  it  advisable  to  persuade  such  a  lad  to  attempt  to 
improve  his  condition  by  indulging  in  games  or  sports 
which  require  the  exertion  —  sometimes  excessive 
exertion — of  certain  parts  only  of  his  body.  Football, 
for  instance,  makes  demands  almost  entirely  on  the 
lower  limbs,  and  cricket  is  very  much  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  a  superabundance  of  work  for  one  arm 
only,  save  in  the  case  of  that  rara  avis,  the  ambidex- 
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trous  cricketer.  In  point  of  fact  our  national  games, 
whilst  providing  excellent  scope  for  lads  of  fair  bodily 
strength  to  improve  their  physique,  and  for  youths  of 
good  sound  health  to  maintain  that  happy  condition, 
all  fail  to  cater  for  the  weakly  boy  who  wants  to  get 
stronger.  Gymnastics,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
adapted  to  lads  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  if 
properly  supervised  and  efficiently  instructed,  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  marked  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
physique  of  every  single  one — weak  and  strong  alike. 
Every  effort  should  be  made,  therefore,  to  obtain  or  set 
aside  in  the  club  a  good -sized  room  for  use  as  a 
gymnasium.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  solitary 
piece  of  apparatus  {e.g.  the  parallel  bars)  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  instructor,  who  knows  also  how  to  make 
physical  drill  attractive,  may  be  termed  a  "  gymnasium  " 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  little  excuse  for 
club  authorities  to  shirk  their  responsibilities  in  this 
matter  on  the  grounds  of  lack  of  funds  or  lack  of 
space. 

If  a  choice  of  rooms  be  possible,  or,  better  still, 
if  a  room  is  to  be  specially  designed  for  use  as  a 
gymnasium,  the  following  general  ideas  should  be 
kept  in  mind  : — 

1.  It  should  be  possible  to  shut  off  the  rest 
of  the  club  from  the  gymnasium,  in  order  that  the 
instructor  may  not  be  hampered  in  his  work  by 
the  iuterference  or  misbehaviour  of  lads  who  are 
not  in  his  classes,  and  over  whom  it  may  be 
difficult  for  him  to  have  control.  The  best  work 
cannot  be  done  in  a  gymnasium  which  has  to  be 
crossed    by    members    going    from    one    part    of   the 
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club  to  another,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  done 
to  the  floor  or  the  mats  by  hob-nailed  boots  or  clogs. 
It  should  be  an  elementary  rule  of  any  well-conducted 
club  that  under  no  circumstances  .should  a  lad  be 
allowed  upon  the  gymnasium  floor  except  with 
rubber-soled  shoes  or  bare  feet.  If  passage  through 
the  gymnasium  is  necessary,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
erect  a  light  iron  or  wooden  rail  to  secure  a 
gangway  round  one  or  more  sides  of  the  room,  in 
order  that  the  floor  proper  may  be  strictly  reserved 
for  the  unshod  or  lightly  shod  on  "rough  nights," 
and  for  the  classes  on  instruction  nights.  (See 
illustration.) 

2.  If  a  vaulting-horse  is  to  be  used — and  it 
should  be  provided  if  at  all  possible,  since  it  is  at 
once  the  most  popular  and  useful  piece  of  apparatus 
in  a  lads'  club  gymnasium — a  fairly  long  room  is 
required  for  the  run,  and  to  allow  sufiicient  space 
behind  the  horse  to  guard  against  collision  with 
the  end  wall.  The  minimum  length  of  a  gymnasium 
may  therefore  be  calculated  at  about  40  feet. 

3.  The  breadth  of  the  room,  so  far  as  the 
apparatus  is  concerned,  is  not  a  matter  of  vital 
importance,  but  if  physical  drill,  and  particularly 
Indian   club  drill,  are  to  be  taught,  it  is   necessary 

.  to  consider  how  many  members  are  going  to  drill 
together,  and  to  remember  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  supervise  long  rows  of  lads  two  abreast  than 
shorter  rows  of  lads  three  abreast.  Circumstances 
will,  of  course,  alter  the  case  considerably,  but  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  stipulate  for  a  minimum 
breadth  for  our  gymnasium  of  about  20  feet. 
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4.  The  factors  governing  the  height  of  the  room 
are  the  swing  of  the  flying  rings  and  the  provision 
of  a  climbing  rope  or  pole,  though  it  goes  without 
saying  that,  for  the  sake  of  ventilation,  the  higher 
the  room  the  better.  The  rings  should  be  suspended 
from  a  height  of  at  least  15  feet,  and  a  climbing  rope 
less  than  18  feet  long  will  not  be  of  much  use. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  minimum  height  of  a 
gymnasium  should  be  about  20  feet. 

5.  Good  ventilation  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  no  trouble  or  expense  should  be  spared  to  ensure 
that  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  is  obtained  without 
draughts.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
members  are  to  be  encouraged  to  "  strip,"  i.e.  to 
dress  in  the  thinnest  of  singlets  and  pants  obtain- 
able. An  open-door-and-window  system  of  ventila- 
tion would  seriously  endanger  the  health  of  the  lads, 
who,  after  getting  very  hot,  would  have  to  stand  in 
a  draught  waiting  their  turns  to  use  the  apparatus. 
Given  a  good  height  to  the  room,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  glass  roof  raised  up  on  blocks,  so  as 
to  leave  a  space  of  two  or  three  inches  all  round 
between  the  top  of  the  walls  and  the  under  side 
of  the  roof  In  any  case  it  is  well  worth  the 
expense  to  call  in  a  good  ventilating  engineer  to 
advise  as  to  the  best  method  to  adopt  in  connection 
with  the  particular  gymnasium  under  consideration. 

6.  The  heating  and  lighting  of  the  room  are 
both  matters  of  prime  importance.  An  equable 
temperature  should  be  kept,  and  hot  water  or 
steam  pipes  will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  most 
convenient    means    of   obtaining    it,   although    for    a 
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small  gymnasium  there  is  nothing  better  than  an 
open  fire.  Whilst  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  brilliant 
light,  it  is  necessary  that  the  room  should  look 
cheerful,  and  be  sufficiently  well  lit  to  guard  against 
accidents  through  the  misjudging  of  distances.  If 
only  for  the  sake  of  pure  air,  electricity  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  illuminant  for  a  gymnasium,  but 
in  its  absence  some  form  of  incandescent  gas-lamp 
will  be  found  most  suitable. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  dimensions  given  in 
the  previous  pages  are  in  every  case  based  upon 
considerations  as  to  the  space  taken  up  for  the  use 
of  apparatus,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  club  membership.  In  this  latter 
connection  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  lads  in  the  club  will  make  serious  use 
of  the  gymnasium.  What  this  proportion  will  be 
will  depend  greatly  upon  the  size  of  the  club  (the 
bigger  the  membership  the  smaller  the  proportion), 
the  attractiveness  and  completeness  of  the  equipment, 
and  above  all  upon  the  personality  and  efficiency 
of  the  instructor.  In  a  large  club,  with  a  member- 
ship of  500  or  more,  the  authorities  will  do  well  who 
get  a  greater  proportion  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  regularly  to  attend  the  gymnasium 
classes.  It  follows  that  a  room,  say,  60  feet  long, 
40  feet  broad,  and  any  height  from  20  to  30 
feet,  will  be  found  amply  big  enough  to  meet  the 
gymnastic  requirements  of  a  club  with  500  or 
600  members. 

The    room    designed,    obtained,  or   altered    to    be 
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used  as  a  gymnasium,  it  becomes  necessary  to  furnish 
it  with  apparatus.  If  space  be  very  limited  a 
modification  of  the  Swedish  system  may  be  adopted, 
but  Swedish  gymnastics  are  not  generally  popular 
with  working  class  lads,  and  a  gymnasium  fitted 
entirely  on  Swedish  lines  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  a  lads'  club  where  attendance  is  quite  voluntary. 
The  fixed  apparatus,  therefore,  should  comprise  at 
least  one  horizontal  bar,  a  pair  of  parallel  bars,  a 
vaulting-horse,  a  pair  of  flying  rings,  a  pair  of 
jumping  stands,  and  a  climbing  rope.  If  space  and 
funds  permit,  a  pair  of  ground  parallels,  a  bridge 
ladder,  and  a  set  of  travelling  rings  should  also  be 
included.  It  may  be  of  service  to  those  about  to 
furnish  lads'  club  gymnasia  if  we  describe  this 
apparatus  seriatim,  and  give  approximate  costs  in 
each  case. 

1.  The  horizontal  bar  consists  of  a  steel  core 
about  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  an  ash  case  -^  to  4 
of  an  inch  thick,  making  the  external  diameter  of  the 
bar  1-|  to  l^-  inches.  Its  length  should  be  about 
7  feet  6  inches,  and  the  most  convenient  method  of 
supporting  it  is  upon  two  iron  tubular  uprights,  with 
holes  at  various  heights  for  adjustment,  and  iron  stays 
to  obtain  the  requisite  stability.  Such  a  type  of 
horizontal  bar  is  at  once  cheap,  durable,  and  easily 
fitted.  Indeed,  at  any  gymnastic  display  nothing 
looks  smarter  than  to  see  half  a  dozen  trained  lads 
dismantle  and  re-erect  a  bar  of  this  kind  in  less  than 
a  minute.  The  price  of  the  complete  bar,  with 
supports  and  stays,  will  vary,  according  to  quality  and 
finish,  between  £4  :  10s.  and  £6. 
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2.  The  parallel  bars  should  be  of  ash,  about 
8  feet  long,  and  well  rounded  for  the  hands.  They 
should  be  from  16  to  18  inches  apart  inside,  and 
supported  preferably  upon  stands  which  will  permit 
of  their  being  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  height 
of  the  lads  using  them.  The  ends  of  the  bars  should 
project  12  or  14  inches  beyond  the  upright  supports. 
It  is  better  not  to  have  the  uprights  fixed  to  the  floor, 
but  to  mount  them  into  a  very  heavy  wooden  base, 
which  wUl  ensure  stability  and  permit  of  their  being 
easily  moved  about  the  room.  The  price  of  such  an 
arrangement  should  be  about  £8. 

3.  The  vaulting-horse  is  a  horizontal  wooden 
beam  with  rounded  top  and  ends,  leather-covered,  and 
mounted  on  four  legs.  The  length  of  the  horse  should 
be  about  6  feet,  and  its  breadth  from  12  to  16  inches. 
The  legs  should  allow  of  its  height  being  regulated 
between,  say,  3  feet  6  inches  and  5  feet.  A  spring- 
board wiU  be  required  in  connection  with  its  use. 
This  should  be  made  of  hickory  strips  about  4  feet 
long,  and  raised  at  one  end  by  an  ash  pole  resting  on 
wooden  blocks  about  8  inches  high.  The  probable 
cost  of  a  vaulting-horse,  as  described,  would  be  about 
£8,  and  of  a  good  spring-board  about  £2. 

4.  The  flying  rings  consist  of  two  heavy  iron 
rings,  leather-covered,  and  fastened  with  swivels  to 
the  ends  of  the  suspension  ropes.  These  vary  in 
length  according  to  the  height  of  the  room  and  the 
architecture  of  the  overhead  beams.  If  possible,  the 
point  of  suspension  should  not  be  less  than  15  feet 
nor  more  than  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 
The  rings  should  hang  about  5  feet  above  the  floor, 
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with  a  space  of  2  feet  3  inches  between  them.  The 
price  of  such  a  pair  of  rings  with  ropes  is  about 
£2  :10s. 

5.  The  pair  of  jumping  stands  consists  simply  of 
two  wooden  uprights  mounted  separately  upon  heavy 
iron  or  wooden  bases,  and  provided  with  holes  at  every 
inch,  and  two  loose  pegs  to  fit  them.  Across  these 
pegs  a  thin  lath  or  weighted  cord  is  stretched,  the 
object  being  to  regulate  and  indicate  the  height  of  the 
jump.  The  cost  of  the  complete  arrangement  should 
be  under  £2. 

6.  One  or  more  climbing  ropes  should  be  provided, 
2  or  3  inches  thick,  with  length  according  to  the 
height  of  the  room,  which  may  be  anything  from 
20  to  50  feet.  The  price  of  a  30 -foot  rope  is  about 
£3. 

7.  The  ground  parallels  are  a  copy  of  the  parallel 
bars,  but  carried  on  fixed  supports  at  a  height  of  a 
foot  or  so  above  the  floor.  They  are  used  chiefly  as 
a  safe  means  of  teaching  difficult  feats  without  the 
danger  due  to  the  height  of  the  ordinary  parallel  bars. 
The  price  varies  from  30s.  to  £2. 

8.  The  bridge  ladder  consists  of  a  combination  of 
two,  or  sometimes  three,  ladders  arranged  across  the 
end  of  the  gymnasium  at  a  height  of  from  6  to  8  feet. 
The  two  ladders  incline  towards  one  another  and  join 
at  the  apex,  or  a  third  ladder  is  sometimes  fixed 
between  them  quite  horizontally.  The  length  over  all 
should  be  about  30  feet,  and  the  width  15  inches, 
with  ash  rungs  9  inches  apart.  Such  a  ladder  would 
cost  £7  or  £8  to  erect. 

9.  A  set  of  travelling  rings  would  comprise  six  or 
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seven  leather-covered  hand  rings  very  similar  to  the 
flying  rings,  but  suspended  along  the  side  of  the 
gymnasium  from  a  girder  or  beam  not  more  than 
20  feet  high,  and  fixed  about  8  feet  from  one  another. 
The  probable  cost,  including  the  necessary  fixings, 
would  be  about  £4. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  a  moderate 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  required  to 
furnish  a  lads'  club  gymnasium  might  be  anything 
between  £30  and  £50.  With  plenty  of  space  and 
plenty  of  money,  the  apparatus  described  can  be 
supplemented  considerably,  and  to  advantage,  by  such 
arrangements  as  the  elastic  ladder,  the  horizontal 
beam,  the  climbing  pole,  the  inclined  ladder,  the 
ladder  plank,  the  prepared  wall,  the  trapezium,  and 
the  double  or  triple  horizontal  bars.  The  installation 
of  the  trapezium  and  the  multiple  bars,  however,  in  a 
lads'  club  gymnasium  is  open  to  serious  questioning, 
for  these  pieces  of  apparatus  savour  somewhat  of 
acrobatics,  and  as  such  lend  themselves  to  objections 
on  the  score  of  danger  to  life  and  limb  of  the  lads, 
who  are  most  likely  to  abuse  them. 

In  addition  to  the  apparatus  the  furnishing  scheme 
must  include  the  provision  of  some  mats  or  mattresses. 
A  padded  floor  for  a  lads'  club  gymnasium  is  not  to 
be  recommended  from  any  point  of  view.  Hair-lined, 
canvas-covered  mattresses  are  good  in  their  way,  but 
get  dirty  in  a  very  short  time.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  there  is  nothing  better  for  the 
purpose  than  cocoa-nut  fibre  mats,  about  3  inches  in 
thickness  and  about  5  fept  square.  They  are  quite 
the  safest  thing  to  alight  upon  (a  gymnast  is  always 
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expected  to  alight  upon  his  feet ;  if  he  alight  upon  his 
head  the  type  of  mat  is  a  matter  of  indifference),  and 
they  are  easily  removed  and  cleaned.  A  set  of  eight 
such  mats,  at  a  cost  of  about  £10,  would  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  apparatus  which  we  have  described. 

The  movable  apparatus  requisite  for  the  proper 
equipment  of  the  gymnasium  must  include  a  stock  of 
Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  and  wands.  These  should 
either  be  kept  in  a  special  locked-up  box,  or  be 
arranged  in  a  rack  at  the  top  of  the  gymnasium,  the 
rack  having  a  locking  arrangement  to  prevent  the 
apparatus  being  interfered  with  except  under  the 
eye  of  the  instructor.  The  Indian  clubs  should  vary 
in  weight  from  1  lb.  to  4  lb.  per  pair,  and  the 
dumb-bells  should  be  graded  through  about  the  same 
range  of  weights.  The  wands  are  round,  smooth 
wooden  or  iron  rods,  about  3  feet  long,  and  should 
be  obtained  as  light  as  possible.  An  equipment 
of  wands,  dumb-bells,  and  clubs  for  a  class  of  forty 
lads  would  cost  roughly  about  £5. 

In  order  that  the  gymnasium  may  be  put  to  the 
best  possible  use  it  is  essential  that  the  services  of  an 
instructor  be  secured.  A  gymnasium,  however  well 
designed  and  completely  equipped,  will  be  worse  than 
useless  unless  the  working  of  it  be  properly  super- 
vised by  a  trained  man.  To  turn  fifty  lads  of  all 
degrees  of  physical  fitness  or  unfitness  into  a  room 
full  of  apparatus,  there  to  attempt  silly  acrobatic  and 
foolishly  dangerous  tricks,  is  no  way  to  deal  either 
with  the  fit  or  the  unfit.  Such  a  course  will  only 
result  in  disaster,  probably  in  the  shape  of  serious 
accidents,  or  at  the  best  in  many  boys  doing  them- 
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selves  harm  by  attempting  feats  far  teyottd  their 
strength  and  abilities.  In  nearly  aU  cases  it  will  be 
found  best  to  have  a  professional  instructor.  There 
are  many  such  who  have  received  their  traiaing  either 
in  the  Army  or  in  one  of  the  excellent  gymnasia 
attached  to  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  are  glad  to  supplement 
their  incomes  by  teaching  gymnastics  in  the  evenings. 
The  rate  of  remuneration  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  a  good  instructor  can 
commonly  be  obtained  for  one  night  each  week  for  a 
fee  of  7  s.  6d.  or  10  s.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to 
have  the  services  of  the  instructor  on  at  least  three 
nights  a  week,  and  under  these  conditions  it  is  usual 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  pay  to  5s.  or  7s.  6d.  per  night.' 
With  certain  limitations  it  will  be  found  best  to  give 
him  a  free  hand  as  to  the  course  of  physical  training 
to  be  adopted.  If  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  knows  how  to  handle  boys,  he  will  soon 
have  a  band  of  lads  around  him  who  wUl  do  almost 
as  much  teaching  of  others  as  he  will  himself.  It  is 
well,  however,  that  the  club  managers  should  keep 
watch  to  see  that  the  instructor  does  not  devote  all 
his  time  and  attention  to  a  select  few  "  natural " 
gymnasts,  in  order  to  cover  himself  with  glory  by 
turning  out  a  small  number  of  finished  gymnasts  in  a 
very  short  time.  At  the  end  of  a  season  it  is  far 
better  to  have  thirty  lads  who  can  do  a  simple  "  leg 
grind,"  and  do  it  well,  than  half  a  dozen  lads  who 
nightly  perform  wonderful  "  grand  circles "  for  the 
edification  of  a  crowd  of  lounging  spectators. 

Another  point  it  is  well  to  keep  an  eye  on,  is  that 
the    boys    get    plenty    of   drill    and   work    over    the 
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vaulting-horse.  Some  inst];uctors  are  far  too  prone 
to*^  attach  greater  importance  to-  the  deyelopment 
of  muscle  than  to  that  of  straight  backs  and  easy 
carriage.  It  is  a  common  sight  in  a  gymnasium  to 
see  an  excellent  trick  gymnast  with  broad  chest,  big 
biceps,  spindly  legs,  and  a  humped  back.  This  is 
entirely  due  to  his  paying  too  much  attention  to  slow 
work  on  the  parallels,  horizontal  bar,  and  rings,  while 
neglecting  the  vaulting-horse,  jumping  stands,  and 
physical  drill.  Half  an  hour  each  evening  is  none 
too  much  to  devote  to  drill,  and  if  free  movements  are 
alternated  with  Indian  club  drill,  dumb-bells,  and  wands, 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  lads  finding  the  work 
tiring  or  unattractive. 

Forty  or  fifty  lads  can  drill  easily  together  with 
dumb-bells,  but  with  Indian  clubs  or  wands  it  is  advis- 
able to  reduce  the  number  to  twenty  or  thirty  on 
account  of  the  greater  space  required  for  the  movements. 
For  the  work  on  the  fixed  apparatus  it  will  be  found 
best  to  divide  the  class  into  four  or  five  squads,  each 
under  the  direction  of  a  leader.  These  squads  should 
work  at  the  particular  appliance  selected  for  them  to 
start  on,  and,  on  a  signal  from  the  instructor,  move 
round  in  a  body  to  the  horizontal  bar,  vaulting-horse, 
etc.,  as  the  course  may  prescribe.  Some  such  arrange- 
ment as  this  will  be  found  to  work  well  in  big 
gymnasia,  much  of  course  depending  upon  the  assist- 
ance voluntarily  given  by  the  leaders.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  a  competition  should  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  which  are  the  best  eight  gymnasts 
in  the  club.  The  names  of  the  "  champion  eight " 
should  each  year  be  painted  on  a  wooden  shield  and 
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hung  on  the  gymnasium  walls.  This  produces  a 
healthy  spirit  of  emulation,  and  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  singling  out  the  lads  who  are  to  act  as 
leaders  during  the  next  session.  In  fact  it  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  make  it  a  condition  of  competition  for 
the  champion  eight  that  a  member  should  lead  the 
squads  for  a  iixed  minimum  number  of  evenings.  In 
a  large  gymnasium  a  junior  championship  may  be 
competed  for  each  year  with  advantage,  and  in  many 
similar  ways  the  members  should  be  encouraged  to 
put  their  best  into  their  work. 

Whether  an  extra  fee  should  be  paid  by  the 
members  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  must  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  circumstances,  for  example,  the 
class  of  lad  attending  the  club,  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  other  strong  attractions  for  lads  in  the 
particular  district,  and  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
club.  Generally  speaking,  it  will  not  be  found 
expedient  to  make  an  extra  charge  for  the  use  of  a 
gymnasium  in  a  club,  for  the  entry  of  which  a  boy 
has  already  paid  a  fee  which  he  will  consider  inclusive. 
From  his  point  of  view  it  will  savour  a  little  of 
getting  him  in  under  false  pretences. 

The  question  of  providing  dress  is  also  a  difficult 
one.  The  regulation  costume  of  a  gymnast  consists 
of  a  thin  merino  or  woollen  vest  with  short  sleeves,  a 
pair  of  pants  of  similar  material,  reaching  to  the  knee, 
a  pair  of  stockings,  and  a  pair  of  rubber-soled  shoes. 
The  complete  outfit  costs  at  least  5  s.,  and  if  the  things 
are  of  good  quality  the  price  easily  mounts  up  to 
double  that  figure.  It  would  be  a  serious  item  of  ex- 
penditure for  any  club  authorities  to  provide  dress  free 
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for  its  members,  nor  should  we  advise  them  to  attempt 
to  do  so.  Some  club  members  may  be  only  birds  of 
passage,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  feared  the  dress 
would  be  quite  as  likely  to  pass  away  as  the  lads. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  buy  the  necessary  dress 
in  small  quantities  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and 
retail  it  to  the  lads  at  or  about  cost  price.  Elder 
lads  will  usually  be  quite  able  to  pay  for  their  dress, 
and  boys  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age  will  be 
quite  content  to  work  in  their  shirts,  knickers,  and 
bare  feet  until  such  time  as  they  have  saved  enough 
money  to  purchase  their  "  rig-out."  In  a  gymnasium 
in  a  working  class  district  it  should  never  be  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  that  all  lads  using  the  gymnasium 
must  dress  in  regulation  costume,  but  only  that 
they  should  strip  as  far  as  possible,  and  not  wear 
clogs  or  boots.  In  a  very  short  time  costumes  will 
spring  up  here  and  there,  and  will  steadily  multiply 
without  causing  hardships  or  heart-burnings  to  any 
one. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  a  gymnasium  is  con- 
siderable, especially  when  an  instructor  is  paid,  and 
unfortunately  there  is  no  way  of  meeting  the  expense 
to  any  appreciable  extent  except  out  of  the  general 
club  funds.  The  Board  of  Education,  however,  gives 
a  small  grant  in  aid  if  the  number  attending  a  class 
at  one  time  does  not  exceed  twenty,  if  the  course  of 
exercises  aims  at  the  general  physical  development  of 
the  lads,  and  if  a  suitable  syllabus  be  submitted.  The 
course  must  be  specially  adapted  to  the  age  and 
bodily  development  of  those  under  tuition,  and  not 
more   than   one    hour  on    any   one   evening  may  be 
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registered  for  purposes  of  grant.  Subject  to  these 
conditions  the  ordinary  rate  of  grant  is  Is.  6d.  for 
twenty  complete  hours  of  instruction  for  each  student. 
In  a  large  gymnasium  it  would  be  possible  under  the 
best  conditions  to  obtain  a  grant  of  about  £10  a  year. 
The  club  authorities,  therefore,  must  be  prepared  to 
support  the  gymnasium;  but  in  what  better  way  could 
money  be  laid  out  than  in  providing  such  an  excellent 
outlet  for  the  superabundant  energy  of  a  youth, 
whilst  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  developing  that 
clean  and  healthy  body  in  which  the  clean  and  healthy 
mind  will  almost  assuredly  dwell  ? 


CHAPTEE    XII 

EDUCATION 

In  the  early  days  of  boys'  clubs,  education,  in  its 
narrower  sense,  was  hardly  contemplated,  and  only 
in  very  rare  instances  was  it  included  in  the  general 
scheme  of  a  club's  work.  To  many  pioneer  workers 
the  suggestion  that  they  should  compete  against  the 
attractions  of  the  streets  with  an  offer  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  lessons  would  have  seemed 
a  plain  absurdity.  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  want 
of  recreation  and  opportunities  for  healthy  exercise 
that  led  to  the  foundation  of  clubs,  and  many  are  still 
content  to  supply  that  need  and  leave  education 
alone. 

Nevertheless,  no  club  Of  any  size  or  importance  has 
found  games,  and  games  only,  sufficient  to  hold  the 
attention  of  its  members  and  fill  up  their  leisure  hours 
every  evening  in  the  week.  To  supply  the  want  of 
something  further  a  system  of  so-called  "  recreation 
classes "  and  classes  for  physical  exercise  has  been 
devised.  The  latter  we  have  already  discussed,  but 
as  recreation  classes,  or,  as  they  might  well  be  termed, 
"hobby  classes,"  are  a  prominent  feature  in  nearly 
every  club,  and  in  many  instances  form  the  starting- 
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point  for  more  important  work,  it  is  not  perhaps  out 
of  place  to  give  some  account  of  them  before  turning 
to  education  proper.  They  commonly  take  the  form 
of  instruction  in  chip-carving  and  carpentry,  fretwork, 
brass-beating,  bent-iron  work,  marqueterie  staining, 
clay  modelling,  singing,  and  playing  in  string,  drum 
and  fife,  or  bugle  bands.  Debating  and  dramatic 
societies — the  latter  usually  originating  in  "  Shakespeare 
classes  " — may  conveniently  be  classed  under  the  same 
heading.  In  isolated  instances  we  find  piano  and 
violin  instruction,  and  classes  for  theory  of  music, 
painting,  dancing,  blacksmith's  work,  cobbling,  and 
net-making. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  officer  of  the  club 
is  competent  to  teach  a  subject  of  this  kind,  and  if  he 
is,  he  should  certainly  do  so,  for  it  will  enable  him  to 
get  into  closer  touch  with  the  boys  of  his  class.  Or 
friends  of  the  club  may  be  persuaded  to  come  and  give 
instruction  in  their  own  hobbies.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  with  everything  else  that  is  done, 
whether  it  be  play  or  whether  it  be  work,  that  unless 
these  crafts  be  efficiently  taught  and  diligently 
practised  they  are  almost  valueless.  It  is  not  enough 
for  an  amiable  amateur,  who  is  neither  proficient  in 
his  subject  nor  experienced  in  teaching,  to  come  once 
a  week  and  take  a  class,  and  as  a  rule,  when  it  is 
decided  that  hobby  subjects  shall  be  introduced  it  will 
be  found  best  to  engage  qualified  teachers  to  give 
instruction.  When  clubs  were  first  started  attendance 
at  such  classes  in  many  instances  merely  provided 
an  occasion  for  pleasant  "larking,"  which  frequently 
took  the  form  of  goading  the  wretched  teachers  to  a 
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perfectly  futile  state  of  desperation,  and  led  to 
extensive  waste  of  materials.  It  may  be  feared  that 
this  state  of  affairs  is  not  altogether  obsolete,  but  when 
the  teachers  know  their  work  well  and  understand  and 
sympathise  with  boys,  excellent  results  are  attained. 

In  Manchester  the  services  of  voluntary  teachers, 
well  trained  during  the  summer  months,  may  be 
engaged  through  the  Practical  and  Eecreative  Evening 
Classes  Committee,  which  has  done  very  useful  work 
for  twenty-two  years.  Lads  generally  pay  no  fee, 
unless  an  entrance-fee.  They  pay  for  the  materials 
they  use,  estimated  from  the  finished  article,  but  not 
for  the  materials  they  spoil — often  a  considerable 
amount.  They  sometimes  buy  their  own  tools, 
for  example,  punches  for  brass-beating,  but  these  are 
more  often  supplied  by  the  club,  and  a  certain  number 
of  such  articles  are  always  "  lost."  But  as  expenditure 
on  the  classes  is  limited  to  the  outlay  on  materials, 
and  after  the  first  season  comparatively  few  tools 
have  to  be  added  to  the  permanent  stock,  these 
classes  are  not  expensive,  on  the  whole.  A  balance- 
sheet  for  a  fretwork  class  of  ten  lads  for  six  months 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative: — 

10  frames  at  Is.  6d.      . 

4  gross  saws  at  2s.  9d.  ... 

Wood,  say,  20s.  .  .  . 

10  designs  at  Is.  6d 

Sundries,— gum,  sandpaper,  drill,  etc.,  2s. 


This  works  out  at  rather  over   6  s.  a  lad  for  the 

six  months,  so  the  cost  of  each  lesson  was  roughly  3d. 

There   is   no   doubt    that   recreation   classes   have 
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given  to  hundreds  of  young  men  a  manual  dexterity 
they  have  turned  to  really  good  account,  have 
furnished  many  with  a  hobby  which  has  lasted  for 
years,  and  helped  to  brighten  numbers  of  humble 
homes.  We  would  no  more  decry  or  belittle  them 
than  the  physical  training  classes  which  do  so  much 
to  strengthen  and  render  fit  the  often  flabby  and  ill- 
developed  bodies  of  city  lads.  But  these  things  are 
not,  in  the  ordinary  narrow  sense,  education,  and  the 
club  wliich  does  nothing  to  advance  the  cause  of  real 
education  supinely  abandons  to  fallowness  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  all  fields  for  its  labours.  It  is  com- 
parable to  the  man  whose  pound  gained  five  pounds 
rather  than  to  the  man  whose  pound  gained  ten. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  about  young  labourers 
and  artisans  will  deny  that  the  usual  dead  stop  to 
which  their  schooling  comes  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  fourteen,  or  even  earlier,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  that  has  to  be  met  and  overcome, 
if  the  hope  that  the  British  working  man  will  always 
be  equal  to  the  best  that  the  Colonies  or  foreign 
nations  can  turn  out  is  to  be  realised.  A  very 
fruitful  source,  too,  of  adult  unemployment  at  the 
present  time  is  the  inadequate  training  of  boys ;  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  uneducated,  unintelligent, 
unskilled  labourer  who  stands  idle  in  the  market- 
place. Whether  a  lad  continues  his  elementary 
education  or  takes  up  some  technical  subject  connected 
with  his  work,  it  is  certain  that  the  instruction  received 
will  develop  his  faculties,  increase  his  fitness  for 
employment,  and  make  him  less  likely  in  after  years 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
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When  a  boy  first  leaves  school  he  is  too  young 
to  be  troubled  with  misgivings  about  his  future;  he 
vyants  to  enjoy  his  freedom,  and  the  thought  of 
voluntarily  placing  himself  under  further  tuition  is 
foreign  to  his  mind.  But  at  seventeen  or  eighteen 
lad  after  lad,  having  realised  that  the  time  has  come 
to  fit  himself  for  the  keener  competition  of  adult 
labour,  forms  a  desire  to  go  to  a  night-school  and 
improve  his  education.  He  attends  one  or  two 
classes,  and  makes  the  crushing  discovery  that  he 
has  forgotten  so  much  in  the  three  or  four  years  since 
he  left  school  that  he  cannot  understand  or  follow 
the  teaching.  After  a  few  weeks'  trial  he  becomes 
disheartened,  gives  up  attendance  for  good  and  all, 
and  resigns  himself  to  ignorance.^  A  club  should 
endeavour  to  touch  its  members'  lives  at  all  points, 
and  do  its  best  to  equip  them  for  the  future  in  every 
possible  way,  yet  it  is  incontestable  that,  among  others, 
numbers  of  lads'  club  members  on  the  verge  of  man- 
hood miss  opportunities  of  advancement  in  whatever 
calling  they  are  following,  owing  to  their  inability  to 
do  some  simple  sum  or  to  write  an  ordinary  letter. 
It  is  matter  for  reproach  that  in  towns  where  the 
educational  authorities  are  trying  to  induce  boys  and 
their  parents  to  see  how  much  success  in  life  depends 
upon  the  continuation  of  elementary  education  without 
a  break,  when  the  all  too  short  school-days  are  over 

1  "  In  poor  localities  where  no  educational  influences  exist  at  home,  it 
is  melancholy  to  find  how  soon  a  lad  who  has  passed  Standard  VII.  with 
credit  forgets  most  of  what  he  has  leamt.  A  two  years'  interval  between 
the  Day  School  and  the  Evening  School  is  often  suflicient  to  reduce  his 
knowledge  to  rudimentary  proportions." — Report  on  the  Schools  for 
Further  Education  in  the  County  Borough  of  Manchester,  1906-7. 
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and  working  life  begins — matter  for  grave  reproach 
that  clubs,  instead  of  doing  all  they  can  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  these  authorities,  should  in  many  cases 
provide  recreation,  and  recreation  only,  every  night 
in  the  week.  Should  they  not  rather,  as  a  necessary 
and  most  important  part  of  their  work,  teach  their 
members  to  realise  that  leisure  time  ought  not  to  be 
devoted  solely  to  the  playing  of  games  and  to  more 
or  less  selfish  amusement,  but  that  part  of  it  should 
be  dedicated  to  an  improvement  and  development  of 
their  mental  powers  which  shall  make  them  worthier 
citizens  of  their  country?  If  the  final  objective  of 
lads'  club  work  were  always  the  man  who  has  left  the 
clvh,  not  merely  the  enjoyment  of  the  boy  who  is  in 
it,  education  would  inevitably  gain  its  proper  place 
in  the  scheme  of  operations.  Let  every  manager  ask 
himself.  What  will  these  boys,  for  whom  I  have 
assumed  so  much  responsibility,  be  doing  ten  years 
hence  ? 

But  while  we  hold  strongly  that  every  club,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  should  endeavour  to  further  the 
education  of  its  members,  we  believe  equally  strongly 
that  a  club  for  ordinary  working  boys  should  no  more 
be  purely  or  mainly  educative,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
than  that  it  should  be  solely  athletic  or  entirely  given 
up  to  the  dissemination  of  particular  religious  doctrines, 
or  the  cult  of  the  anti- every thiTig.  Mr.  Neuman 
defines  the  ideal  boys'  club  as  "the  institution  that 
might — that  may — be  the  bridge  across  the  gap 
between  primary  schools  on  the  one  hand  and 
technical  schools  on  the  other."  We  cannot  agree 
with  this — it  is  incomplete,  and  Mr.  Neuman  seems 
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to  usurp  a  term  for  which  we  would  claim  the  widest 
application  to  denote  an  organisation,  admirable  indeed, 
but  as  a  club  not  ideal,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
likely  rather  to  repel  than  to  attract  the  rough  lads 
who  most  need  some  civilising  agency  to  brighten 
their  existence.  Compulsion  to  any  kind  of  brain  work 
acts  as  the  strongest  deterrent  against  the  joining  of 
a  club  by  the  rank  and  file,  whose  typical  representative 
is  the  boy  who  is  rough,  careless,  merry  and  thought- 
less, uncouth  in  manners,  supremely  indifferent  to 
his  future,  and  only  anxious  to  become  an  adept  at 
some  form  of  athletics.  The  club  which  is  primarily 
and  strictly  educational  in  aim  can  only  appeal  to 
the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  our  working  class 
youth. 

But  the  small  club  manager  wUl  already  have 
exclaimed  impatiently,  "  It  is  all  very  well  for  you, 
vrith  your  large  premises,  to  talk  about  education. 
But  what  can  we  do  ?  The  few  small  rooms  we  have 
at  our  disposal  are  already  barely  sufficient  for  ordinary 
meeting  purposes  and  recreation.  What  is  the  use  of 
thinking  about  classes  ?  " 

It  may  be  granted  at  once  that  few  clubs,  especially 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence,  have  good  accom- 
modation for  evening-school  work,  and  that  without 
suitable  rooms  it  would  be  foUy  to  attempt  it.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  nothing  should  be  done  for  the 
education  of  the  members.  If  education  on  the 
premises  is  the  ideal,  education  off  them  is  a  very  good 
substitute,  and  can  be  arranged  without  serious 
difficulty  at  the  nearest  Evening  Continuation  School, 
for  the  club  managers  will  find   the  local  education 
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authorities  very  ready  to  support  their  efforts.  But 
how  induce  the  boys  to  attend  ?  Well,  it  is  no 
use  blinking  the  distressing  fact  that  it  is  not  primarily 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  that  sends  most  young  lads  to 
a  night-school,  but  some  secondary  consideration,  and 
though  some  carping  critic  wiU.  at  once  raise  a  cry  of 
bribery  it  seems  that,  in  the  necessary  absence  of 
compulsion,  the  only  way  to  get  club  members  to 
school  is  to  make  some  valued  privilege  dependent  on 
attendance.  Nearly  every  club  organises  yearly  a 
week's  encampment  at  the  seaside  or  elsewhere,  and 
this  may  well  provide  an  opportunity  for  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  boys.  It  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  reward  for  school  attendance,  but 
with  perfect  fairness  it  may  be  made  a  principle  that, 
without  special  reason  for  exemption,  regular  attend- 
ance at  one  or  more  classes  and  a  satisfactory  report 
as  to  the  diligence  shown  can  alone  qualify  a  boy  to 
share  in  the  holiday.  In  addition,  a  grant  in  the 
shape  of  a  Post  OfiBce  Savings  Bank  book  with  5s. 
entered,  may  be  given  to  the  boy  who  has  made,  say, 
80  per  cent  or  more  attendances  during  the  year, 
and  worked  well.  As  this  will  materially  help  him 
to  pay  the  sum  required  to  enable  him  to  go  to  camp, 
it  wUl  be  a  strong  additional  inducement  to  him  to 
join  the  classes.  The  grant  will  appeal  as  well  to  the 
unfortunate  lads  who  are  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
encampment.  Some  clubs  also  restrict  the  playing  of 
football  to  members  who  attend  classes,  and  other 
methods  of  encouraging  education  will  suggest  them- 
selves, according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  club. 
But  in  every  case  lads  must  be  taught  to  understand 
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that  a  continuance  of  their  studies,  though  demanded 
as  a  return  for  the  advantages  received  in  the  club,  is 
only  for  their  own  benefit,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  led  to  suppose  that  they  are  confer- 
ring a  favour  by  their  compliance.  It  will  be  found 
that  many  a  boy  who  at  first  joins  a  class  and  makes 
the  minimum  number  of  necessary  attendances  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  conditional  privilege,  will  later  dis- 
cover that  he  is  profiting  by  the  instruction,  and  with- 
out persuasion  take  up  other  subjects  and  attend  the 
classes  steadily. 

Merely  to  make  the  lads  attend  school,  however,  is 
not  enough,  and  indeed  but  a  small  part  of  the  work 
a  club  may  do  in  this  direction.  The  club  managers 
must  direct  the  boy  what  classes  to  take,  and  see  that 
he  does  not  choose  subjects  that  it  wiU  be  waste  of  time 
for  him  to  endeavour  to  master.  Left  to  himself,  he 
may  think  that  as  the  high  road  to  camp  one  class  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  enter  his  name  for  anything 
that  catches  his  fancy.  For  instance,  a  foundry  lad 
learning  fitting  might  enter  for  that  popular  subject. 
Shorthand,  in  which  not  one  lad  in  five,  we  had 
almost  said  ten,  ever  becomes  really  proficient.  He 
should  at  once  be  stopped  and  turned  to  Drawing  and 
Mathematics,  the  opportunity  being  taken  to  point  out 
that  not  camp  alone,  but  increased  efficiency  for  the 
battle  of  life  should  be  his  ultimate  goal.  An  office- 
boy,  on  the  other  hand,  may  enter  for  Drawing,  when 
what  he  needs  most  is  a  knowledge  of  Book-keeping, 
or  Business  Eoutine,  as  it  is  termed.  If  boys  are 
admitted  to  a  club  so  young  as  twelve  or  thirteen,  it 
will  often  be  useful  to  take  counsel  with  their  school- 
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masters  as  to  the  best  career  and  studies  to  advise 
them  to  follow  when  they  leave  school. 

When  classes  are  first  started  in  a  club  let  them 
be  simply  practically  confined  to  the  three  Es,  for  the 
boy  who  can  really  write  properly,  read  and  like 
reading,  and  is  prompt  and  accurate  at  figures,  is  a 
rarity.  Until  the  pressure  of  numbers  becomes  too 
great,  and  it  is  found  possible  and  advisable  to  have 
recourse  to  paid  teachers,  these  subjects  may  well  be 
taught  by  the  officers  of  the  club,  and  should  be  found 
a  very  pleasant  medium  of  intercourse  with  the  boys. 
They  should  teach  them  to  write  about  their  work,  to 
make  imaginary  reports  of  what  is  going  on  in  their 
workshops,  and  aim  always  at  developing,  along  with 
neat  and  facile  penmanship  and  accuracy  of  spelling, 
the  power  of  clear  and  concentrated  expression,  and 
the  use  of  the  right  words  to  clothe  their  meaning. 
The  pupils  will  be  learning  to  think  as  well  as  to 
write.  In  the  reading  class  the  end  in  view  should 
be  to  teach  the  boys  to  like  reading  and  to  read  for 
themselves  by  reading  and  discussing  good  books  with 
them — such  books  as  The  White  Company  or  West- 
ward Ho !  Arithmetic,  again,  must  not  be  taught 
from  a  book,  but  sums  and  problems  can  be  made  up 
about  ordinary  purchases  and  the  business  of  a  work- 
shop, so  that  the  boys  will  see  the  real  practical  use 
of  the  subject.  There  need  not  be  much  attention  to 
method,  so  long  as  the  scholars'  interest  is  thoroughly 
aroused  and  held,  and  if  all  is  done  freshly  and  with 
zest  the  classes  will  be  enjoyed,  and  the  club  be  doing 
work  far  greater  than  with  such  simple  means  at  first 
seemed  possible. 
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When  it  is  decided  that  the  services  of  a  paid 
teacher  shall  be  enlisted,  the  officials  of  the  local 
Education  Authority  should  be  consulted,  or  an 
advertisement  may  be  inserted  in  the  local  news- 
papers. As  soon  as  a  responsible  head -teacher  is 
obtained  he  may  be  given  a  free  hand  to  select 
assistants,  if  they  are  required.  It  is  well  to  offer 
salaries  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  that  obtaining 
in  the  locality,  both  in  order  to  attract  the  best 
teachers  and  because,  for  various  reasons,  teaching  in 
lads'  clubs  is  generally  more  exacting  than  ordinary 
evening-school  work.  At  first,  when  only  the  three 
Es  are  taught,  there  need  only  be  a  small  charge  for 
class  fees,  but  when  the  classes  are  well  organised 
lads  should  pay  the  same  fees  as  for  similar  instruc- 
tion elsewhere.  They  should  also  be  required  to  pay 
a  certain  proportion — as  much  as  two -thirds  may 
sometimes  be  easily  obtained — of  the  cost  of  books 
and  materials.  But  in  very  poor  districts  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  contribute  much,  and  in  this  respect 
the  experience  of  one  club  may  be  very  different  from 
that  of  another.  It  is  best  to  make  the  payments 
increase  progressively  from  year  to  year,  for  it  is  a 
mistake  to  frighten  young  boys  at  the  beginning  with 
the  prospective  cost  of  learning  they  have  no  wish  to 
acquire.  When  estimating  expenditure  on  education, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  grants  or  money  prizes 
for  regular  attendance  and  fair  progress,  but  special 
prizes,  to  be  competed  for  in  the  examinations  held 
at  the  close  of  each  session,  should  be  the  gift  of 
patrons,  and  should  be  recorded  separately,  not  on  the 
balance-sheet.     The  examinations  should  be  arranged 
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for  a  "  pass  "  standard,  with  questions  of  greater  dif- 
ficulty for  competitive  purposes. 

The  following  balance-sheet  gives  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  financial  results  of  running  an  arithmetic 
class  of  thirty -six  boys  for  twenty -seven  weeks 
(1906-7)  at  a  club  in  Manchester: — 


Income 


Lads'  Fees  . 
Payments  for  Books 
GoTemment  Grant 
From  Club  Funds 


EXPENDITTJKE 


£1   11 

6 

0      4 

6 

3   10 

0 

2     0 

0 

£7      6 

0 

£i  14 

6 

1     1 

6 

1   10 

0 

Books,  etc.  (exercise  books,  2d.  each  ;  arithmetic 

books,  3d.)       . 
Grants  to  lads  (18  at  Is.  6d.  ;  3  at  Is.) 

£7     6     0 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  class  was  one  of  the 
best  attended  in  the  club,  as  it  was  a  popular  subject, 
in  charge  of  a  popular  and  experienced  teacher.  Of 
course,  some  lads  only  attend  their  classes  irregu- 
larly, and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  their 
payments.  Some  are  excused  on  account  of  poverty, 
though  the  authorities  of  the  club  are  loth  to  excuse 
anything.  As  a  rule,  the  amount  required  from  the 
club  funds  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant  obtainable.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
possible  for  clubs  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the  local 
Education  Authority. 

In  Manchester  the  large  clubs  have  for  some  years 
given  much  attention  to  the   question   of  education. 
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and  four  of  them,  the  Openshaw,  Heyrod  Street, 
Ancoats,  and  Ardwick,  have  placed  their  classes  under 
Whitehall  inspection,  with  very  good  results.  The 
Salford  Lads'  Club  has  followed  their  example.  For 
the  session  1907-8  these  clubs,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Manchester  Education  Authority,  have  rearranged 
their  classes  on  identical  lines,  so  that  lads  may  pass 
straight  on  to  the  Higher  Grade  City  Schools.  The 
average  number  of  boys  in  attendance  at  the  four 
Manchester  Club  Schools  for  the  week  ending 
February  22,  1908,  was  601 ;  1135  names  being  on 
the  books.  These  lads'  club  evening  schools  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  city,  the  Openshaw  school, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  320,  being  actually,  by 
more  than  a  hundred,  the  largest  of  all. 

In  their  last  Eeport  on  Schools  for  Further  Educa- 
tion (session  1906-07),  the  Manchester  Education 
Committee  say : — 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Session  an  arrangement  was 
made  under  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Lads'  Clubs 
in  the  city  will  in  future  be  carried  on  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Education  Committee.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
wiU  have  very  important  results.  No  one  can  visit  the 
Evening  Schools  in  the  city  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  strictly  educational  methods  are  not  wholly 
suitable  in  the  Schools  which  are  situated  in  the  poorest 
localities.  It  is  true  that  the  experience  gained  in  the 
north  of  England  and  during  the  past  five  or  six  years 
indicates  clearly  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  Evening 
Schools  should  be  conducted  solely  on  educational  lines, 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  in  the  poorer 
districts  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  boys  who  are 
not  capable  of  strenuous  intellectual  effort,  and  for  whom 
something  different  must  be  provided.     In  Manchester  the 
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needs  of  these  boys  are  admirably  met  by  the  Lads'  Clubs, 
of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen  in  the  city. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  aims  of  a  Lads'  Club  and 
those  of  a  Municipal  Evening  School  should  be  clearly 
distinguished.  In  a  Lads'  Club  recreation  and  amusement 
are  associated  with  instruction,  and  the  results  achieved 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
devote  their  leisure,  or  in  some  cases  their  whole  lives,  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  members.  It  is  the  continuous 
personal  contact  between  men  of  broad  views  and  large 
sympathies  and  the  youths  for  whom  they  work  that  is  so 
important  in  a  Lads'  Club.  The  methods  and  work  of  a 
Municipal  Evening  School,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much 
more  directly  .educational.  In  the  past  a  good  many 
Education  Authorities  have  tried  to  make  use  of  municipal 
machinery  in  doing  work  which  ought  to  be  done  in  Lads' 
Clubs,  but  their  efforts  have  not  as  a  rule  been  successful. 
The  lads  whom  it  was  desired  to  influence  have  not  been 
reached  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  those  who  have  attended 
have  not  received  the  right  kind  of  treatment.  Those 
students,  moreover,  who  were  better  fitted  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  lessons,  and  who  were  prepared  to  do 
solid  work,  were  frequently  discouraged  by  association  with 
those  whose  intentions  were  not  so  serious. 

In  many  of  the  Lads'  Clubs  the  methods  adopted  are 
too  exclusively  recreative  in  character,  and  an  insufficient 
amount  of  real  instruction  is  provided.  In  some  of  the 
Manchester  Clubs  there  is  no  strictly  educational  work 
whatever.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Education  Com- 
mittee have  a  useful  part  to  play.  They  cannot  themselves 
conduct  Lads'  Clubs,  but  they  can  give  assistance  in  making 
the  work  of  the  Clubs  more  valuable.  "With  judicious 
co-operation  between  the  Committee  and  those  who  work 
in  the  Clubs  much  good  may  be  done.  Manchester  is  the 
home  of  Lads'  Clubs,  and  it  may  therefore  be  hoped  that  a 
really  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficult  question  may 
soon  be  reached  in  the  city. 
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At  the  Openshaw  Club  classes  are  now  arranged 
in  three  courses, — Preparatory,  Technical,  and  Com- 
mercial,— a  course  consisting  of  four  hours  a  week  in 
class,  arranged  as  follows : — 

Peepaeatoey  Oouese  (for  backward  lads) 


Handwriting  and  Composition 

Arithmetic 

Geography  or  History 

Hours 

FiEST  Yeae  Technical  weekly. 

Experimental  Mathematics,  including  Technical  Draw- 
ing and  Hand-sketching       .....         3 
English  Composition 1 

Second  Yeae  Technical 

Experimental  Mathematics,  including  Technical  Draw- 
ing and  Hand-sketching       .....         2 
Mechanics  and  Physics  (Theor.  and  Prac.)         .         .         2 

Thied  Yeae  Technical 
Experimental  Mathematics       .....         2 
Machine  Constniction  and  Drawing  ....         2 

FiEST  Yeae  Commeecial 

Commercial  Arithmetic   ......         2 

English  and  Shorthand 1 

Book-keeping  or  French  .....         1 

Second  Year  Commeecial 

Commercial  Arithmetic 2 

Correspondence  and  Office  Routine    ....         1 
Shorthand  or  Book-keeping  or  French       ...         1 

The  work  done  is  of  a  very  high  quality  indeed, 
and  last  year  earned  for  the  club,  which  is  almost  a 
Technical  School  so  far  as  its  educational  work  is 
concerned,  a  Government  Grant  of  £268  :  3s. 
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The  lads'  fees  for  classes  are : — 

s.     d. 
Gymnaaiuin       .......         0     6 

Ambulance  or  French 
Preparatory  Course    . 
First  Year  Courses     . 
Second        , , 
Third 


1  0 

2  0 
2  0 
2  6 


3     0 

No  member  is  qualified  for  camp  unless  he  joins 
before  January  1,  attends  Sunday  school  regularly, 
and  makes  a  certain  percentage  of  marks  in  school. 
A  prize  of  5  s.  is  given  to  each  lad  who  makes  95  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  attendances  (3  s.  if  only 
80  per  cent),  60  per  cent  of  the  possible  home-work 
marks,  and  attends  the  examination. 

The  club  offers  facilities  for  football,  cricket, 
hockey,  harriers,  swimming,  hand-ball;  fives,  draughts, 
band-practice,  and  violin  playing,  and  has  very  fine 
premises,  including  a  large  pavilion  on  the  sports 
ground. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Heyrod  Street  Lads' 
Club,  which  has  the  second  largest  club  night-school, 
with  244  on  the  books,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
125  for  the  week  ending  February  22,  is  of  a  more 
general  character,  its  programme  for  1907-8  being — 


7.40  to  8.40.  Arithmetic,  1st  and  2nd  years.  (2  classes.) 
Workshop  Arithmetic,  2nd  and  3rd  years. 

8.45  to  9.45.  Writing  and  Composition,  1st  and  2nd  years. 
Technical  Drawing,  2nd  and  3rd  years. 


7.40  to  8.40.     Reading,  1st  year. 

Geography,  2nd  and  3rd  years. 

English  Composition  (Commercial),  3rd  year. 

Ambulance. 
7.40  to  9.45.     Manual  Instruction. 
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8.45  to  9.45.     Elementary  Science,  1st  year. 
Citizenship,  2nd  and  3rd  years. 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Ambulance  (Old  Boys). 


7.40  to  8.40.     History,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  years.  (2  classes.) 

Elementary  Book-keeping,  2nd  year. 

Reading. 
8.45  to  9.45.     Freehand  Drawing,  2nd  and  3rd  years. 

Algebra,  2nd  and  3rd  years. 

Book-keeping,  3rd  year. 

Reading,  1st  year. 

Freehand  Drawing,  1st  year. 

Thursdays 
7.40  to  8.40.     Shorthand  (Elementary). 

,,  2nd  and  3rd  years. 

Arithmetic,  1st  and  3rd  years. 
7.40  to  9.45.     Manual  Instruction,  2nd  and  3rd  years, 
8.45  to  9.45.     Commercial  Arithmetic. 

English  Composition,  3rd  year. 
Shorthand  (Reporting). 
Writing  and  Composition. 

Fridays 
8.0  to  9.0.     Physical  DiUl  with  Arms  and  Dumb-bells. 

Here,  too,  the  classes  are  arranged  in  courses. 
General,  Commercial,  and  Technical,  of  four  hours  a 
week.  Boys  over  seventeen  pay  6d.  entrance-fee  and 
6d.  a  month  for  each  course,  and  for  each  odd 
or  extra  class  2d.  entrance -fee  and  2d.  a  month. 
Boys  under  seventeen  pay  4d.  entrance- fee  and  4d.  a 
month  for  each  course,  and  2d.  a  month  without 
entrance-fee  for  extra  classes. 

Old  boys,  i.e.  all  those  over  seventeen  years  of  age, 
need  not  attend  classes  unless  they  desire  to  go  to 
camp,  when,  if  between  seventeen  and  nineteen,  they 
miist  do  so.  Many  do  attend,  though  large  numbers 
who  work  overtime  are  unable.     Many  of  them  attend 
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Technical  and  other  schools.  Of  the  300  juniors 
fully  half  still  attend  day  schools,  and  of  the  rest 
many,  too,  work  overtime,  or  go  to  classes  elsewhere. 
The  juniors  take  almost  naturally  to  head-work  two 
nights  a  week,  and  a  glance  into  a  class-room  will 
generally  reveal  every  boy  engrossed  in  his  studies. 
Complaints  of  any  kind  are  very  rare. 

Lads  who  make  three -fourths  of  the  possible 
attendances  in  any  course,  sit  for  the  examinations, 
and  show  satisfactory  progress,  receive  a  grant  of  5  s., 
which  is  usually  applied  in  reduction  of  the  camp 
charge.  Seven  scholarships  of  the  value  of  25  s.  each 
are  competed  for  each  year,  the  winners  gaining  a 
year's  free  education  at  any  evening-school  in  Man- 
chester, a  year's  free  admission  to  the  club,  and  a 
free  week  in  camp. 

The  educational  balance-sheet  of  this  club  may  be 
of  interest.  The  Openshaw  Club  is  financed  privately, 
and  does  not  publish  one. 


Receipts 

To  Subscriptions         .... 

£90 

12 

0 

,,  Grant  from  Government 

84 

19 

0 

,,  Class  Fees               .... 

16 

3 

11 

, ,  Class  Books             .... 

4 

1 

9 

,,  Balance  from  General  Account 

46 

10 

2 

£242 

6 

10 

Expenditure 

By  Salaries 

£146 

8 

6 

,,  Books  .... 

23 

18 

11 

,,  Printing 

26 

6 

8 

„  Rates   .... 

8 

15 

0 

,,  Prizes  .... 

21 

19 

0 

„  Light  .... 

8 

0 

0 

,,  Ambulance  Class   . 

6 

18 

9 

£242     6   10 
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The  educational  work  of  the  Ancoats  and  Ardwick 
clubs  is  very  similar,  though  as  yet  less  developed. 
The  former  is  the  only  club  of  the  four  which  has 
not  specially  designed  class-rooms,  but  it  has  success- 
fully adapted  rooms  previously  used  for  other 
purposes. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  when  practicable 
it  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  that  education  should 
be  provided  within  the  walls  of  a  club.  It  is  better 
for  the  boys  that  they  should  work  as  well  as  play 
with  their  fellow-members  and  chums,  and  when  the 
classes  are  over  go  straight  to  billiard-room,  games- 
room,  or  gymnasium.  Study  in  common  adds  to  the 
unity  of  the  club  life,  and  makes  it  something  akin  to 
that  of  a  public  school. 

In  case  after  case  attendance  at  the  evening 
classes  their  club  has  provided  has  been  the  means  of 
boys  so  improving  their  capacities  that  they  have 
been  able  to  take  more  important  situations,  and 
materially  improve  their  prospects  in  life,  and  we  urge 
upon  our  readers  that  it  is  of  great  importance  in 
every  way  that  education  should  form  an  integral 
part  of  all  lads'  club  work.^ 

1  We  may  refer  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  suhject  to  the  Board 
of  Education  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  Supplement  to 
vol.  viii.  "  Report  on  the  School  Training  and  Early  Employment  of  Lanca- 
shire Children, "  by  E.  T.  Campagnao  and  C.  E.  B.  Russell,  1903.  (Wyman. 
Price  3d.) 
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LIBEAEIES 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  habits  of  boys  will 
deny  that  they  are  fond  of  reading.  Who  has  not 
seen  the  reading  errand-boy,  basket  on  arm,  moving 
slowly  down  the  street,  leaning  against  a  lamp-post, 
or  more  comfortably  disposed  on  a  quiet  doorstep, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  green,  blue,  or  pink  tinted 
paper  ?  The  "  nipper "  on  a  waiting  van  may  be 
similarly  engrossed.  The  office-boy  has  a  bulging 
pocket,  suggestive  of  printed  matter  surreptitiously 
enjoyed  in  moments  of  solitude.  The  boy  who  has 
a  railway  journey  to  make  almost  invariably  lays  out 
part  of  his  pocket-money  on  "  something  to  read  in 
the  train."  But  what  are  they  all  reading  ?  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  investigation  will  prove  that  it  is 
utter  trash,  often  merely  silly,  often  completely  false 
in  sentiment  and  in  descriptions  of  life  under  various 
aspects,  often  actually  harmful  and  vicious  in  tendency. 
Clusters  of  boys  may  be  seen  eagerly  scanning  the 
columns  of  evening  papers,  but  this  can  hardly  be 
called  "  reading  "  at  all,  since  their  anxiety  is  merely 
to  see  the  latest  football  or  cricket  score,  or  even  the 
racing  results.  Young  boys,  however,  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  racing  as  is  often  supposed.     What  they 
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actually  buy  to  read  for  amusement  is  (1)  a  variety 
of  hideous,  illustrated,  halfpenny  "  comic  "  papers — 
"Wonderful  Budgets  of  Fun  with  the  Chance  of 
Winning  Big  Cash  Prizes  " — and  (2)  tales  published 
in  weekly  series  of  "  select  fiction,"  likewise  costing  a 
halfpenny,  or  perhaps  a  penny,  and  equally,  in  many 
cases,  offering  money — it  may  be  as  much  as  £5 — for 
a  correct  estimate  of  coming  football  results  or  the 
like.  These  are  generally  stories  of  reckless,  impossible 
adventure,  of  crime,  or  of  utterly  ridiculous  and 
vulgar  school-days,  in  which-ill  treatment  of  masters, 
bullying,  and  scandalous  conduct  in  general,  are 
portrayed  as  the  ordinary  conditions  of  boarding-school 
life.  In  a  "  public  school "  story  that  lies  before  us 
the  masters  are  absurd  and  hostile,  the  dormitory  is 
the  scene  of  nocturnal  feasting  and  song,  and  half- 
holidays  are  spent  in  going  out  of  bounds  to  box  and 
fight  with  town  boys,  and  in  the  search — successful 
with  the  aid  of  a  biscuit-tin  of  gunpowder — for  a 
diamond,  "  as  big  again  as  the  Cullinan,"  worth 
£300,000.  At  the  tuckshop  is  a  sixteen-year-old 
girl,  referred  to  as  a  "  flapper,"  who  is  "  reputed  to 
have  had  a  flirtation  with  every  member  of  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth."  She  is  addressed  by  the  hero  as  "  charming 
miss,"  and  his  conversation  with  her  suggests  the  bar 
of  a  not  too  reputable  inn. 

Every  one  will  deprecate  the  filling  of  a  boy's  mind 
with  such  stuff  as  this.  But  has  he  the  opportunity  of 
reading  anything  better  ?  Has  any  attempt  ever  been 
made  to  lead  him  to  care  for  good  reading  ?  Have  any 
of  his  mentors  recognised  that  the  young  imagination  is 
as  urgent  in  its  demand  for  food  as  the  young  body, 
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and  that  since  city  life  affords  it  but  little  wholesome 
nourishment,  it  feeds  in  default  upon  chaff  and  offal  ?  ^ 

Those  who  voluntarily  undertake  the  guidance  of 
boys  should  not  forget  that  it  is  through  the  imagina- 
tion they  may  reach  after  higher  things,  and  that  in 
many  cases  books  may  provide  the  best  means  of 
approaching  the  inner  kernel  of  good  which  it  is  a 
club's  business  to  nurture.  Yet  when  visiting  clubs, 
both  large  and  small,  we  have  often  been  struck  by 
the  almost  complete  failure  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  boys  care  for  reading  at  all.  A  club 
library  is  a  comparative  rarity,  and  still  more  rare  is 
the  library  which  is  really  weU  stocked  and  well 
worked,  and  in  connection  with  which  there  is  any- 
thing like  a  well  thought-out  scheme  for  training  the 
boys  to  appreciate  literature. 

Sometimes,  frequently  in  fact,  the  "  reading-room  " 
consists  of  a  table  covered  with  a  few  daily  papers 
and  two  or  three  illustrated  weeklies,  often  enough  in 
no  sort  of  order,  but  jumbled  up  in  a  heap,  the  illus- 
trateds  at  times  thrown  about  and  the  dailies  torn  up 
and  made  into  paper  balls.  This  is  at  the  worst.  At 
the  best  the  table  is  well  looked  after,  the  papers  in 
order,  and  lads  encouraged  to  read  them.  The  library 
may  consist  of  books  sent  by  the  friends  of  managers, 
"  books  the  boys  might  like  to  read,"  books  which,  if 
the  friend  is  a  man  of  sixty,  are  those  which  pleased 
him  as  a  boy,  or  moral  tales  about  boys  who  went 
fishing  on  a  Sunday  and  were  drowned,  and  so  on. 
Boys  quite  naturally  will  not  read  these,  yet  because 

'  See  Report  atove  referred  to,  p.  179.     In  the  Appendix,  pp.  376- 
383,  extracts  from  it  will  be  found. 
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they  will  iiot  it  is  assumed  that  they  do  not  like 
reading.  They  have  never  had  a  real  chance  of  learn- 
ing to  like  it.  It  is  vain  to  fill  a  boys'  club  library 
with  discarded  volumes  from  the  shelves  of  a  man  who 
weeds  them  out  with  no  other  thought  than  to  get  rid 
of  them.  One  out  of  ten  such  books  may  be  of  use ; 
it  is  quality  that  is  wanted,  not  quantity. 

No  sight,  probably,  would  more  surprise  the  lads' 
club  worker  who  thinks  boys  do  not  care  for  reading 
than  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  juniors'  rooms  which 
many  of  the  public  free  libraries  of  our  cities  provide, 
and  to  see  how  crowded  it  is,  and  how  interested  in 
books  are  large  numbers  of  young  boys.  For  instance, 
at  a  library  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  south- 
east London  the  juvenile  reading-room  is  used  on 
winter  evenings  by  an  average  of  eighty  children,  and 
sixty-five  to  seventy  books  are  taken  out  nightly  by 
others  who  prefer  to  read  at  home,  a  fortnight  being 
allowed  for  their  perusal.  At  another  library  not  far 
distant  boys  and  girls  are  frequently  refused  admission 
because  their  reading-room  cannot  hold  more  than  sixty. 
The  selection  of  books  on  the  shelves  is  large  and  excel- 
lent, the  books  well  worn,  and  the  librarian  informs  us 
that  boys  occasionally  even  ask  for  the  use  of  books 
from  the  adult  section. 

The  provision  of  a  library  is  not  a  matter  of 
insuperable  difficulty.  Space  can  surely  be  found  for 
a  few  book -shelves  under  supervision,  and,  while  a 
separate  room  must  often  be  impossible,  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  reading  need  not  be  outside  the  scope  of 
the  most  modest  club.  No  better  investment  could 
be  made  by  the  manager  of  a  new  club  than  in  the 
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purchase  of  some  fifty  volumes  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  library,  and  this  should  be  added  to  year  by  year,  a 
certain  sum  being  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
lads  are  to  be  trained  to  a  habit  of  reading,  the  best 
and  most  virile  boys'  books  of  the  day  must  be  pro- 
vided, along  with  the  best  books  suited  to  the  years  of 
the  older  members. 

Many  of  the  larger  clubs  have  excellent  libraries. 
One  at  least  in  Manchester,  the  Heyrod  Street,  has 
nearly  900  volumes  on  its  shelves,  and  there  is  not  a 
night  upon  which  many  books  are  not  taken  out  for 
home  reading.  Very  few  go  astray  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  for  the  librarian,  himself  a  member  of  the  club, 
marks  off  all  books  as  they  come  in,  and  sends  a  notice 
to  the  borrowers  of  books  which  have  not  been  returned 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.^  The  Grumpsall  Club,  also, 
specially  aims  at  training  its  members  to  take  an 
interest  not  only  in  reading  but  in  literature.  Its 
library  is  regularly  increased  year  by  year,  and  already, 
though  the  club  is  only  ten  years  old,  consists  of  500 
volumes.  In  1907  nearly  1100  books  were  borrowed 
from  it.  At  the  Ardwick  Club  the  number  of  books 
withdrawn  rose  from  601  in  the  season  1905-6  to 
1066  in  1906-7.  How  popular  reading  becomes  is 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  another  northern 
club  (Salford),  which,  with  a  library  of  260  volumes, 
records  2500  withdrawals  during  the  season.  This 
club  finds  that  books  get  worn  out  and  need  replacing. 
No  wonder !  In  London  the  Jewish  clubs  seem  the 
strongest  in  this,  as  in  many  points.  Brady  Street 
(220  members)  apparently  holds  the  record  with  1650 

^  See  Appendix,  pp.  374-5. 
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volumes,  1015  being  issued  during  1906-7.  Hutchison 
House  (300  members)  has  about  800  volumes,  of 
which  600  were  in  circulation  during  the  same  season. 
The  Victoria  Working  Boys'  Club  has  a  fair  library, 
and  also  works  in  connection  with  the  Whitechapel 
Free  Library,  at  which  the  club  members,  on  receiving 
a  ticket  from  a  manager,  are  afforded  special  facilities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  encouragement  to  good 
reading  the  interest  in  the  sensational  trash  so  largely 
published  for  the  working  class  boy  disappears.  At 
Heyrod  Street  Club  the  "  thrilling ''  detective  tale,  the 
"  penny  blood,"  the  "  halfpenny  comic  "  are  very  little 
in  evidence  since  the  library  has  been  in  existence, 
whereas  before  its  institution  these  papers  could  be 
seen  regularly  in  the  hands  and  pockets  of  many  of 
the  members. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  keep  a  good  supply  of 
books  on  the  shelves.  They  must  be  well  arranged 
and  catalogued,  and  an  intelligent  librarian  must  be 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  them.  But  the  most 
important  thing  is  that  at  least  one  officer  should  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  reading  for  boys, 
and  should  take  an  interest  in  the  library.  A  lad's 
early  education  has  often  prejudiced  him  against  books, 
and  it  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  train  him  to  read. 
The  manager  should  know  what  sort  of  book  is  likely 
to  catch  his  fancy  to  begin  with,  for  it  may  be  he  has 
never  made  the  sustained  effort  of  reading  a  real  book 
before.  Not  much  literary  appreciation  can  be 
expected  of  him,  yet  it  is  generally  the  best  books 
that  tell,  and  in  this,  as  in  much  else,  a  boy  may 
respond  most  readily  to    the   highest   demand  made 
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upon  him.  Of  course  nothing  is  more  fatal  than  to 
begin  by  offering  a  boy  a  book  that  is  obviously 
improving  or  instructive.  But  he  should  never  be 
allowed  to  choose  one  merely  from  the  title  or  the 
cover,  or  he  is  likely  to  bring  it  back  and  explain  that 
"it's  rot,"  and  he  doesn't  want  another.  His  first 
step  should  be  the  discovery  that  a  real  book  is 
infinitely  more  exciting  and  amusing  than  the  cheap 
rubbish  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  when  he  has  been  led  to  read  one  book 
right  through,  for  "  it  is  a  long  step  in  the  civilising 
process  to  induce  a  rough,  half-educated  youth  to  read 
a  healthy  book  for,  say,  half  an  hour  at  a  stretch."  ^ 
This  first  point  gained,  the  boy's  taste,  with  tact  and 
discrimination,  may  be  gradually  guided  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  constant  reading  of  the  best  works  of 
fiction.  Even  if  he  never  gets  beyond  tales  of 
adventure  and  the  like,  at  least  some  sorely  needed 
colour  will  have  been  added  to  his  life,  and  he  will 
have  learnt  to  think  more  purely.  He  will  know  one 
pleasure  which  is  not  material,  which  does  not  depend 
on  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  and  is  practically 
independent  also  of  the  possession  of  money.  As  he 
reads,  the  more  imaginative  boy  identifies  himself  with 
his  hero ;  he  is  no  longer  the  commonplace  young 
worker,  with  commonplace  ideals  and  commonplace  or 
sordid  surroundings,  but  a  strong,  valiant,  noble- 
minded,  generous,  successful  lad,  the  lad  he  admires, 
the  lad  he  would  aspire  to  be.  He  is  interrupted — 
the  spell  breaks — but  he  has  lived  for  a  moment  in  a 
fresh,  healthy,  open  world ;  he  has  breathed  the  air  of 

^  Hutohiaon  House  Club,  Annual  Report,  1906. 
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sea,  or  mountain,  or  desert ;  he  has  moved  amid  great 
events  and  seen  great  deeds  done,  and  on  his  plastic 
young  mind  the  experience  has  left  its  mark.  There 
is  a  little  less  of  the  commonplace,  a  little  more  of  the 
heroic,  in  his  heart. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  books  popular  among 
working  boys  are  precisely  those  which  delight  their 
contemporaries  of  the  well-to-do  classes.  Some  like 
school  stories.  For  them  the  works  of  Talbot  Baines 
Eeed  and  P.  G.  Woodhouse  should  be  provided,  for 
The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's,  The  Master  of  the 
Shell,  and  other  books*  by  the  former,  and  books  like 
The  Gold  Bat,  by  Woodhouse,  always  please  young 
readers.  Tom  Browns  Schooldays,  of  course,  must  not 
be  wanting.  Indian  stories  have  a  considerable  vogue. 
The  works  of  Mayne  Eeid  and  Penimore  Cooper  are 
excellent,  and  the  latter  should  be  specially  re- 
commended to  boys  who  think  of  joining  the  Army. 
Unless  a  lad  is  actually  bent  on  going  to  sea  he  does 
not  read  many  sea  tales,  and  though  Marryat  and 
Clarke  RusseU,  Kingston,  and  Gordon  Stables  must 
have  a  place  on  the  shelves,  in  many  clubs  they  will  not 
be  so  much  read  as  might  be  expected.  Neither  will 
detective  stories,  nor  the  works  of  humorous  writers 
such  as  Mark  Twain  and  W.  W.  Jacobs,  though  they 
too  have  their  admirers.  Some  of  the  younger 
boys  like  Natural  History,  and  Frank  Buckland's 
works  and  a  few  others  should  be  provided. 

Most  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen 
and  seventeen  delight  above  aU  in  war  and  adventure, 
and  the  works  of  Henty,  Captain  Brereton,  Ballantyne, 
and  Manville  Fenn  are  likely  to  be  the  best  read  in 
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the  library.  Henty  is  probably  the  most  popular 
author  with  boys  of  the  present  time.  All  these 
writers'  books  are  very  similar,  their  leading  character- 
istics being  a  hero  who  is  always  successful,  the  defeat 
of  a  rather  mild  villain,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Britisher  against  all  sorts  of  fearful  odds.  Ail  are 
distinguished  by  a  good  healthy  moral  flavour.  Jules 
Verne  has  a  certain  following ;  so  have  Dumas  and 
Victor  Hugo,  whose  Monte  Christo  and  Zes  Misirables 
are  considerably  read. 

The  endeavour  must  always  be  to  provide  suitable 
books  for  the  older  boys  as  well  as  the  younger. 
This  is  a  point  which  is  neglected  in  many  clubs 
which  pride  themselves  on  their  libraries.  They 
appear  to  think  their  shelves  are  weU  furnished  if 
they  have  a  good  supply  of  hoys'  books.  But  it  is  a 
great  pity  to  train  a  boy  to  enjoy,  say,  Henty  and 
Ballantyne,  and  there  leave  him,  for  these  writers  will 
inevitably  cease  to  charm  as  he  grows  to  manhood. 
If  there  are  no  books  to  attract  his  riper  interest,  his 
habit  of  reading  may  be  lost. 

Stevenson  and  Thackeray  appeal  to  youths  but 
little :  they  are  too  true  to  life  to  please  them ;  their 
literary  qualities  are  not  appreciated.  StUl,  Treaswe 
Island  and  one  or  two  others  are  fair  favourites. 
Dickens,  on  the  other  hand,  is  exceedingly  popular. 
Kingsley's  Westvjard  Ho !  and  Hypatia  are  read  by 
many,  so  is  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone,  and  George 
Eliot  has  occasional  admirers.  Historical  romances 
in  the  style  of  Stanley  Weyman  and  Crockett  are 
greatly  liked,  as  are  some  of  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  novels. 
Best  beloved  of  aU,  perhaps,  are  the  works  of  Seton 
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Merriman.  Serious-minded  lads  read  with  avidity 
Besant  and  Eice,  and  still  more  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward, 
another  stamp  of  youth  admiring  Edna  Lyall  {Donovan, 
We  Two)  and  Ealph  Connor  {The  Sky  Pilot,  The 
Doctor  of  Crow's  Nest).  But  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  more  than  a  few  of  the  writers  and  works 
of  fiction  most  popular  with  lads. 

Biography  is  surprisingly  in  favour — the  lives  of 
great  soldiers  and  sailors  in  particular.  Descriptions 
of  African  travel  are  widely  read,  but  travel  in  other 
countries  does  not  attract.  Books  on  topics  of  the 
day,  especially  wars  —  such  books  as  Eobertson's 
Chitral  Campaign,  or  "  Linesman's  "  on  the  Boer  War — 
have  a  circulation  which  is  considerable  and  deserving 
of  encouragement.  The  separate  plays  of  Shakespeare 
find  a  wonderfully  large  public,  but  poetry  for  the 
most  part  is  little  read,  though  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  have  a  few  poets,  even  if  there  are  but  one  or  two 
lads  who  will  read  them. 

The  popularity  of  authors  seems  to  vary  in  different 
clubs  and  places.  At  Brady  Street  Club  in  White- 
chapel,  we  are  told,  "  the  most  popular  authors  have 
been  H.  S.  Merriman,  Kipling,  Dumas,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray,  whilst  books  on  Thrift,  History,  and  Sport 
have  been  much  read."  At  the  Webbe  Institute 
Scott  is  read.  At  Hutchison  House  "  the  favourite 
authors  are  Henty,  Verne,  Dickens,  Pemberton, 
Fenn,  Marryat,  and  Kingston,  in  the  order  of  their 
popularity." 

The  record  of  three  days'  withdrawals  from  the 
library  at  Heyrod  Street  Lads'  Club  may  be  of 
interest : — 
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Date. 

Age  of 
Borrower. 

Author. 

Book. 

1907 

Sept.  19 

15 

Gordon  Stables 

The  Island  of  Gold 

ii 

12 

Herbert  Hayens 

Paris  at  Bay 

ft 

12 

Fletcher 

Jefferson  Junior 

it 

13 

Jenks 

Book  of  Explorations 

n 

14 

Churchill 

The  Crisis 

a 

23 

Rider  Haggard 

She 

if 

16 

Henty 

Through  Three  Campaigns 

i» 

15 

Henty 

Through  the  Sikh  War 

a 

14 

Hughes 

Tom  Brown's  Schooldays 

Ji 

13 

Hayens 

At  the  Point  of  the  Sword 

i) 

14 

CoUingwood 

The  Homeward  Voyage 

)) 

16 

Wood 

Book  of  Natural  History 

jj 

15 

Horsley 

The  Blue  Balloon 

)) 

14 

Cutoliffe  Hyne 

Captain  Kettle 

>> 

13 

Oxley 

In  the  Swing  of  the  Sea 

)f 

13 

Oxley 

The  Diamond  Rock 

Sept.  20 

22 

A.  E.  "W.  Mason 

Parson  Kelly 

jj 

19 

Ouida 

Held  in  Bondage 

St 

15 

Mason 

Running  Water 

19 

Buckland 

Curiosities  of  Natural  History 

)» 

25 

Stables 

The  Naval  Cadet 

St 

15 

Edgar 

The  Barons'  Wars 

19 

Talbot    Baines 
Reed 

The  Cock  House  at  Fellsgarth 

»» 

13 

Henty 

AVith  Frederick  the  Great 

)) 

21 

Crockett 

The  Red  Axe 

ft 

17 

Hayens 

Under  the  Lone  Star 

12 

Hayens 

Ye  Mariners  of  England 

,, 

18 

Henty 

The  Tiger  of  Mysore 

»J 

16 

Oxley 

In  the  Wilds  of  the   West 
Coast 

JJ 

13 

Henty 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Rookies 

Sept.  21 

14 

Henty 

Through  the  Sikh  War 

jj 

13 

Henty 

Jack  Archer 

1} 

15 

Worboise 

Father  Fabian 

)) 

13 

Hayens 

Red,  White,  and  Green 

i> 

13 

Hughes 

Tom  Brown's  Schooldays 

a 

12 

Marryat 

Newton  Forster 

i> 

12 

F.  P.  Gibbon 

The  Disputed  V.C. 
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Date. 

Age  of 
Borrower. 

Author, 

Book. 

1907 

Sept.  21 

13 

Cheswioke 

South  Africa  and  Transvaal 
War 

,, 

12 

Fenn 

The  Bluejackets 

„ 

.14 

Henty 

Do  Your  Duty 

»> 

15 

Cheswioke 

South  Africa  and  Transvaal 
War 

24 

Pembertou 

The  Garden  of  Swords 

n 

16 

Tregarthen 

The  Fox 

,, 

15 

Hornung 

Raffles 

)) 

13 

Ballantyne 

The  Coral  Island 

A  manager  should  encourage  lads  to  discuss  the 
books  they  read  with  him,  for  he  can  exercise  much 
influence  by  the  expression  of  his  opinion  of  characters 
and  incidents,  and  can  guide  their  taste,  and  lead 
them  on  to  further  and  better  reading.  He  should 
get  them  to  tell  him  what  books  they  wish  to  read, 
and  when  their  tastes  are  very  individual,  or  the  books 
they  desire  are  beyond  the  resources  of  the  club, 
should  draw  their  attention  to  the  privileges  they 
may  enjoy  at  the  public  libraries.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  a  constant  variety  of 
books  by  subscribing  to  a  lending  library. 

In  addition  to  books,  papers  and  magazines  must 
be  provided  in  the  reading-room.  These  may  often 
be  obtained  at  a  very  cheap  rate  by  attending  the 
annual  auctions  at  one  of  the  more  important  social 
clubs  in  the  district.  It  should  be  possible  also  to 
get  friends  to  supply  some  regularly  a  day  or  two 
after  issue,  but  daily  papers  must  be  fresh.     The  best 
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boys'  papers — The  Boys'  Own  Paper,  The  Captain, 
and  Chums — will  of  course  be  taken. 

The  reading-room  itself,  if  a  separate  room  can 
be  provided,  should  be  a  comfortable  and  attractive 
room,  as  described  in  Chapter  IL  Home-reading  is 
the  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  but  in  some  homes  condi- 
tions obtain  which  make  it  vain  to  think  of  reading, 
writing,  or  study.  The  club  may  provide  a  quiet 
haven  for  boys  who  cannot  find  it  elsewhere. 

We  have  given  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  interest- 
ing subject  of  boys'  reading,  but  it  is  a  matter  which 
deserves  earnest  consideration.  The  library  is  almost 
the  only  side  of  their  work  which  may  be  very  largely 
extended  without  expenditure  too  heavy  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  most  clubs'  finances.  Yet  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character  its  influence  may  be  second  to 
none,  for  to  many  minds  the  appeal  of  the  printed 
word  is  unrivalled  in  its  cogency.  It  is  likely,  indeed, 
that  books  both  good  and  bad  are  a  factor  of  far 
more  universal  importance  in  modern  life  than  is 
generally  realised.  "  Not  the  wretchedest  circulating 
library  novel,  which  foolish  girls  thumb  and  con  in 
remote  villages,  but  will  help  to  regulate  the  actual 
practical  weddings  and  households  of  those  foolish 
girls.  So  'Celia'  felt,  so  'Clifford'  acted:  the 
foolish  Theorem  of  Life,  stamped  into  those  young 
brains,  comes  out  as  a  solid  Practice  one  day."  ^ 
Once  more  we  would  urge  lads'  club  workers  to 
look  ahead — to  look  to  the  man  who  is  beyond 
the  boy.  The  taste  for  good  reading  acquired  in 
youth  may  do  for  him  what  all  his  other   pursuits 

1  Carlyle. 
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may  fail  to  do ;  it  may  provide  him  with  an  interest 
which,  when  games  and  athletics  and  boyish  hobbies 
are  faded  dreams,  will  be  as  strong  as  ever,  which 
will  last  all  his  life,  and  compensate  him  for  the 
loss  of  other  good  influences  the  club  exercised  upon 
him.  The  personal  ascendancy  of  the  officers  who 
may  have  won  his  admiration  there  is  likely  to 
dwindle  after  a  young  man  has  left  it,  but  if  he 
has  learnt  to  love  books,  he  will  seldom  want  for 
a  friend.  The  drab  uniformity  of  his  life  will  still 
be  illumined  by  imagination ;  he  will  possess  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  happiness  in  his  home — a 
treasure  which  grows  as  it  is  shared,  and  cannot 
be  consumed  by  time. 


CHAPTEE   XIV 

RELIGION    AND    CONNECTION    WITH    RELIGIOUS    BODIES 

The  influence  which  lads'  clubs  exercise  over  boys  in 
their  relation  to  the  Unseen  is  an  all-important  aspect 
of  their  work,  and  as  the  movement  spreads  it  will 
undoubtedly  occupy  a  more  and  more  responsible  place 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  country.  For  although  the 
independent  undenominational  clubs  which  are  the 
main  subject  of  this  book  are  not  ostensibly  religious 
organisations,  they  almost  invariably  owe  their 
existence  to  a  very  real  and  active  religious  sentiment 
or  motive.  In  some  instances  it  may  not  have  found 
very  definite  expression,  in  some  it  might  even  be 
repudiated,  yet  it  is  surely  there,  whether  clothed  in 
the  language  of  conventionally  religious  people,  or 
displayed  only  in  the  lives  of  those  who  undertake 
the  management  or  play  any  part  in  the  work  of  a 
club.  The  efforts  of  all  alike  are  inspired  and 
informed  by  zeal  for  the  Good. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  and  discuss  what 
might  be  and  is  done  in  clubs  to  further  the  cause  of 
religion,  it  will  be  pertinent  to  inquire  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  material  on  which  they  have  to  work, 
what  the  position  of  the  average  working  boy  towards 
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religion  really  is,  to  ask,  in  short,  "  What  is  a  boy's 
religion  ? " 

Some  three  years  ago  one  of  the  writers  attempted, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  answer  this  question,  and 
we  feel  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  what  was  then 
written  on  the  subject.^ 

"  In  the  first  place,  whatever  it  is,  he  values  it  too 
highly  to  talk  about  it.  His  shyness  and  diffidence 
are  often  marks  of  delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling 
for  which  he  too  seldom  gets  credit,  and  in  which 
indeed  he  sets  a  wholesome  example  to  many  older 
people.  A  correspondence  has  been  going  on  in  a 
London  paper  in  which  many  people  have  written  to 
explain  why  they  believe,  or  why  they  do  not  believe, 
and  sometimes  even,  coming  nearer  home,  wTiat  they 
believe.  This  may  be  good  for  hardened  grown-up 
people :  it  is  foreign  to  boys. 

"We  can  very  shortly  dismiss  the  subject  of 
religious  observances.  In  Lancashire,  as  we  all  know, 
most  small  boys  attend  Sunday  school ;  but  we  cannot 
attach  much  importance  to  this,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
they  are  sent  to  school  by  their  parents,  who  are  often 
glad  to  be  relieved  for  a  time  of  their  society ;  and 
then  there  is  too  close  a  correspondence  between  the 
approach  of  festivals  and  the  increase  in  the  attendance 
for  one  to  imagine  that  religious  instruction  is  the 
object  chiefly  or  solely  sought.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
were  the  motives  which  drove  them  in  their  earlier 

■^  Manchester  Boys,  ch.  xxii.  Manchester  :  at  the  University  Press, 
1905  2s.  6d.  net.  I  must  again  record  my  indebtedness  to  Professor 
E.  T.  Campagnac,  M.A.,  for  his  valuable  counsel  and  help  with  this 
chapter  in  particular.  — C.  E.  B.  R. 
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days  to  Sunday  school,  chapel,  church,  or  mission -hall, 
we  know  very  well  that  by  the  time  boys  reach 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  these  motives  cease 
as  a  rule  to  be  effective.  There  is,  let  me  grant  at 
once,  a  certain  small  minority  of  boys  of  this  age  who 
continue  to  attend  the  services  or  classes  to  which 
they  have  grown  familiar.  Some  do  it  simply  from 
habit ;  some  because  they  have  found  here  something 
which  not  only  attracts,  but  supports  them — a  power 
— call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  and  it  will  be  best 
to  give  it  a  very  high  name — which  saves  them  from 
many  of  the  common  faults  of  boys ;  which  sometimes 
gives  them,  not  a  mere  colourless  freedom  from  vice 
(a  poor  thing  in  itself),  but  a  real  manliness  of 
conduct  and  bearing.  There  are  such  youths,  but 
they  are  few.  Far  more  numerous  are  those  who  at 
this  age  more  or  less  completely  detach  themselves 
from  these  institutions.  Why  is  this  ?  Two  reasons 
suggest  themselves  at  once.  One  of  them  is  plainly 
this — that  the  old  religious  exercises  and  observances 
have  ceased  to  interest  the  boy,  if  indeed  they  ever 
did  interest  him  (for  we  may  as  well  take  the  more 
favourable  view),  and  have  become  merely  tiresome 
to  him.  He  is  an  honest  creature,  who  cannot 
pretend  not  to  be  bored  when  he  is  bored,  and 
declines  to  use  words  which  convey  no  sense  for  him, 
whatever  significance  they  may  have  for  other  people. 
And  there  is  this  other  reason — if  boys  are  honest, 
they  are  not  prosaic  in  their  honesty,  but  are  idealists ; 
nothing  jars  upon  a  boy's  naturally  high  sense  of 
honour  so  much  as  the  conflict  which  he  discovers,  or 
thinks  he  discovers,  between  the  profession,  and  even 
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the  reputation,  of  many  excellent  religious  people,  and 
their  conduct  as  he  sees  it  and  interprets  it.  He  will 
have  nothing  to  do,  he  says,  with  a  form  so  hollow, 
with  an  observance  which  means  so  little.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  will  justify  himself  in  a  lapse  from  his 
own  standard  of  conduct  by  comparing  himself  with 
such  people,  condoning  the  mediocrity  of  his  own  life 
by  the  inconsistencies  of  theirs.  But  this,  happily,  is 
rare.  The  religious  words  are  dropped,  the  religious 
observances  cease  (and  we  must  remember  that  a  boy 
of  the  working  class  is  not  tempted  to  keep  up  a 
social  position  by  rehgious  convention),  but  his 
conduct  remains  what  it  was — neither  better  nor 
worse  for  the  change.  It  is  what  one  might  expect ; 
these  formulae  and  these  practices  meant  next  to 
nothing  to  him  as  a  child,  and  now  that  he  is  coming 
to  be  a  man  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  that  they  mean 
very  little  to  those  who  adopt  them,  and  least  of  all  to 
those  who  most  ostentatiously  preserve  them.  Neither 
their  earlier  use  nor  their  later  abandonment  is  a  true 
indication  of  the  boy's  character. 

"  The  conventional  expression  goes,  but  the  religious 
instinct — shall  we  call  it  that  ? — remains,  and  seeks 
its  proper  nourishment,  or,  missing  that,  some  toler- 
able substitute.  The  readiest,  the  almost  universal 
substitute,  and  one  which  often  leads  to  what  is 
better  than  itself,  is  hero-worship.  This  is  natural 
to  a  boy ;  he  looks  for  and  follows  any  one  who,  with- 
out words,  exemplifies  in  deeds  or  behaviour  some  of 
the  ideals  to  which  he  himself  most  eagerly  aspires. 
Prowess,  action,  courage  shown  in  daring  achievement, 
mere  strength  of  limb  sometimes,  skill  of  hand,  dis- 
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tinction  in  games — all  these  are  as  torches  to  fire  his 
admiration,  and  as  fetters  to  bind  him  in  the  service 
of  a  man  who  can  exhibit  any  of  them.  There  are 
other  gifts  also  which  appeal  to  him — not  as  abstract 
things,  but  as  parts  of  a  real  character,  parts  of  a  live 
man — patience  in  misfortune  and  difliculty,  fortitude 
in  sickness  and  pain,  the  gentleness  of  the  strong  to 
the  weak,  chivalry,  and,  most  moving,  because  most 
mysterious,  the  gift  of  reverence. 

"No  doubt  he  often  chooses  his  hero  badly — a 
hero  sometimes,  it  may  be,  whose  eminence  is  merely 
athletic,  and  whose  character  in  many  points  he 
secretly  contemns ;  yet  always  a  hero  good  at  some- 
thing, and  something  which  can  be  put  to  the  proof. 
But  he  is  often  wonderfully  right  in  his  choice. 

"  And  there  is  this,  too,  which  we  should  not  forget. 
If  hero-worship  has  its  dangers  for  the  worshipper,  as 
well  as  for  the  hero,  yet  the  dangers  are  generally 
escaped  by  boys.  I  am  told  that  girls  are  either  less 
sensible  or  less  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Anyhow, 
boys  will  not  let  their  hero  off  cheaply ;  they  expect 
him  to  maintain  himself  on  the  high  pinnacle  upon 
which  his  achievements  and  their  imagination  have 
placed  him ;  they  are  exacting  critics  of  those  whom 
they  admire. 

"Admiration  of  this  sort  ought  not,  I  think,  even 
in  its  crudest  forms,  to  be  hastily  disparaged.  It  is 
not  everything,  but  it  is  something;  and  I  believe 
that  through  it,  more  often  and  more  surely  than 
through  anything  else,  boys  advance  to  something 
higher.  Not  once  or  twice,  but  many  a  time  I  have 
known  rough   boys,   and   boys  too  of  bad  character, 
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confess  that  their  first  inclination  towards  what  is 
right  had  been  inspired  by  the  conduct  of  another  lad 
who,  as  rough  as  themselves  in  almost  every  respect, 
by  his  kindliness  and  consideration  for  others,  by  a 
strange  tenderness  which  showed  itself  in  spite  of  his 
roughness,  confronted  them,  silently  but  triumphantly, 
with  a  nobler  ideal  than  they  had  yet  conceived. 

"  In  a  word,  the  ordinary  boy  is  at  heart  '  jannock.' 
In  what  seem  to  him  little  matters  he  is  often 
untruthful,  and  practises  many  kinds  of  deceit,  but  in 
important  issues  he  will  stick  to  his  word  and  is  loyal 
to  his  friends.  He  is  not  a  theologian, — I  suspect 
that  some  theologians  were  never  boys, — but  he  has, 
after  all,  a  higher  criticism  of  his  own,  and  a  serenely 
catholic  temper;  he  seizes  upon  the  heart  of  things, 
disengages  the  show  from  the  reality,  recognises 
goodness  whenever  and  however  it  appears,  and  judges 
people  '  by  their  fruits.' 

"And  he  needs  these  splendid  gifts.  Without 
them  he  might  well  be  discouraged  or  hardened  by 
what  he  sees  as  he  looks  shyly  back  upon  the  '  re- 
ligious instruction'  with  which  his  childish  memory 
was  stored,  or  as  he  curiously  surveys  the  acts  and 
speech  of  '  religious '  people.  Sometimes  from  these 
sources,  and  sometimes  from  his  eclectic  reading  of  the 
Gospels,  and  in  either  case  with  the  real  illumination 
of  the  conduct  of  some  one  whom  he  learns  to  trust  and 
love,  he  reconstructs  for  himself  a  Figure  which  for 
all  of  us  sums  up  and  outdoes  our  hopes — a  Figure, 
supreme,  unique ;  an  ideal,  embodied,  but  ever  idealised 
afresh ;  a  Presence,  fugitive,  but  real ;  a  Person  whom 
he  is  too  reverent  to  define,  but   whose  mastery   he 
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admits.  He  can  understand  in  his  profoundly  practical 
way  what  is  meant  by  '  going  about  doing  good.' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  simple  goodness  appeals  to 
a  boy  far  more  than  success,  power,  distinction ;  but 
it  is  a  goodness  active  and  enduring,  showing  itself  in 
behaviour,  and  expressed  in  a  complete  character,  its 
essence  and  life.  A  cloistered  virtue,  sick  with  self- 
contemplation,  or  the  virtue  of  correct  opinion,  he 
neither  understands  nor  desires. 

"  More  than  this  there  is,  I  believe,  little  to  be  said 
but  much  to  be  surmised  about  a  boy's  religion.  The 
little  that  I  have  to  add  is  this.  It  is  through  his  keen 
perception  of  the  difiference  between  good  and  bad, 
right  and  wrong,  that  a  boy  reaches  out  to  a  world 
beyond  that  of  commonplace  experience — through  this 
that  he  grasps  at  the  infinite.  He  has  an  apprehension 
of  other  forces  than  those  he  can  measure,  which  is 
generally  dim,  sometimes  clear,  always  fitful.  He 
seldom  measures  them,  but  he  trusts  in  their  supremacy 
and  in  their  benevolence.  I  have  seen,  now  and  again, 
the  terror  of  death  upon  the  faces  of  men.  I  have 
never  seen  a  boy  afraid  of  dying,  though  the  savour 
of  life  was  sweet  to  him  and  its  promise  bright, 
whether  the  end  came  painlessly,  or  with  great  distress 
of  body. 

"  The  working  lad  is  from  his  birth  face  to  face 
with  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  life,  which  are 
hidden  (with  wisdom  or  erring  kindness)  from  other 
children ;  he  knows  that  he  must  stand  for  himself, 
that  he  must  work,  that  he  must  help  his  family  ;  he 
is  familiar  with  trouble,  he  finds  his  pleasures  where 
he  can ;  he  lives  from   day    to    day,    thinking  little 
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(too  little)  of  the  morrow ;  he  struggles  and  does  not 
complain  of  the  poverty  of  his  lot ;  he  enjoys  with 
relish,  and  in  frank  partnership,  the  good  things  that 
come  to  him  ;  and,  as  he  moves  through  his  uneventful 
career,  he  is  conscious  of  the  nearness  of  a  succouring 
power,  and  when  he  is  hard  pressed,  or  overtaken  by 
the  last  infirmity  and  humiliation  of  death,  he  proves 
the  '  Divine  Assistant,'  the  '  Helper  of  Mankind.'  " 

If  these,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  grasp  them,  are  the 
religious  instincts  of  boyhood,  the  point  now  to  consider 
is  how  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  fertilising  influences 
which  will  develop  them  and  make  them  strong  to 
resist  the  withering  blight  of  all  those  opposing  forces 
which  they  must  inevitably  encounter. 

When  boys  first  join  a  club  they  generally,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  say  they  attend  some  church, 
chapel,  or  Sunday  school.  This  is  often  a  mere 
statement,  for  a  boy  may  not  have  visited  for  months 
the  place  of  worship  to  which  he  says  he  goes.  It 
seems,  then,  that  the  first,  the  most  obvious,  thing  a 
club  might  do  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  would 
be  to  attempt  to  make  real  or  strengthen  this  professed 
allegiance  to  one  section  or  another  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  equally  obvious  does  it  seem  that  the 
rehgious  bodies,  which  have  such  reason  to  lament 
the  absence  of  youths  and  men  from  their  ordinary 
services,  might  welcome  the  clubs  and  do  all  they  can 
to  help  and  encourage  their  work.  Yet  the  relations 
of  club  and  Church  are  far  from  being  so  satisfactory 
as  they  might  be,  they  are  not  sufficiently  in  touch 
one  vrith  the  other  and,  neither  taking  advantage  of 
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an  instrument  ready  to  its  hand,  dissipate  their  forces, 
whereas  by  co-operation  the  work  of  both  might  be 
considerably  advanced.  The  boys  naturally  fail  to 
perceive  what  is  not  openly  acknowledged — that  club 
and  Church  are  working  for  the  same  end — and  easily 
become  indifferent  to  any  kind  of  directly  religious 
appeal.  For  rarely  do  the  authorities  of  a  club  make 
any  effort  to  find  out  whether  their  members  actually 
attend  the  churches  of  which  they  are  nominal 
adherents,  or  urge  them  to  take  part  in  the  public 
worship  of  their  sect.  And  rarely  does  any  minister 
of  religion  visit  the  undenominational  boys'  club  in 
his  district  to  make  inquiry  respecting  any  members 
who  should  belong  to  his  congregation.  In  such  a 
club  the  exercise  of  influence  which  might  tend  to 
proselytise  a  lad  or  divert  him  from  his  old  church 
or  chapel  would  be  absolutely  wrong  and  calculated 
to  do  nothing  but  mischief,  but  an  effort  might  well 
be  made  to  help  each  lad  to  be  a  better  member  of 
whatever  communion  he  professes  to  belong  to.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  boy  should  be  encouraged  to  be  a 
good  Eoman  Catholic,  the  Anglican  a  good  Anglican, 
and  so  with  the  Wesleyan,  the  Congregationalist,  and 
the  Baptist,  and  the  local  pastors  should  be  invited 
to  visit  the  club  regularly  and  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  soi-disant  members  of  their  flocks.  Let  the 
managers  of  clubs  remember  that  their  connection 
with  a  boy  generally  ceases  when  he  becomes  a  man, 
whilst  the  churches  of  any  denomination  offer  to  him 
in  their  services  and  associations  something  which 
may  appeal  to  and  more  or  less  meet  not  only  his 
needs  as  a  boy,  but  those  of  himself  and  his  probable 
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family  when  he  grows  older.  Let  the  ministers  of 
religion,  similarly,  admit  that  the  lads'  clubs  are  doing 
for  boys  of  every  denomination  and  of  none  what 
they  fail  to  do  themselves,  and  are  thus  gaining  a 
hold  upon  them  at  an  age  when  the  churches 
commonly  lose  it  altogether;  let  them  regard  the 
clubs  with  greater  sympathy  and  interest,  and,  proiiting 
by  their  experience,  strive  to  understand  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  young  and  adjust  their  teaching  accord- 
ingly ;  let  them  recognise  that  to  most  boys  creeds, 
and  catechisms,  and  doctrines  are  meaningless,  dead 
things,  whilst  common-sense  and  the  example  of  a 
strenuous  self-denying  life  seldom  fail  to  appeal  to 
them.  On  these  lines  there  is  no  doubt  that  great 
good  might  be  achieved,  and  the  churches  themselves 
be  materially  strengthened  by  the  retention  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  those  who  as  children  fill  their  Sunday 
schools.  As  it  is,  when  young  men  leave  their  club, 
with  its  religious  observances,  they  often  cease  to 
attend  any  place  of  worship  whatever,  and  so  with- 
draw themselves  from  a  potentially  valuable  influence, 
though,  probably  enough,  they  lead  good  religious  lives. 
There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  boys'  clubs 
established  by  and  worked  definitely  in  connection 
with  religious  organisations,  but  this  is  a  side  of  the 
work  which  it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  discuss. 
Such  clubs  are  generally  small  and  without  premises 
of  their  own,  and  they  naturally  proceed  on  the  lines 
experience  has  taught  them  are  the  best  calculated 
to  further  their  particular  aims.  They  quite  properly 
only  receive  as  members  lads  who  are  at  least 
nominally  adherents  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  are 
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attached,  attendance  at  the  church  or  chapel  itself 
being  frequently  a  condition  of  membership.  Within 
their  sphere  they  often  do  excellent  work,  but  the 
sphere  itself,  compared  with  that  of  clubs  which  are 
open  to  boys  of  every  creed  or  no  creed  at  all,  is 
necessarily  a  limited  one.     To  give  an  illustration : — 

It  may  happen  that  at  No.  1  John  Street,  let  us 
say,  there  lives  a  decent,  church-going  family,  including 
two  steady,  hard-working  lads.  Next  door,  at  No.  3, 
may  live  a  drunken  labourer,  with  a  dirty,  slatternly 
wife  and  family.  The  sons  are  careless  in  dress,  in 
manner,  in  habits,  engaged  in  some  poor  class  of 
labour,  with  evil  companions  and  no  occupation  for 
their  evenings,  lads  whose  lives  are  untouched  by 
any  high  influence,  and  who  run  considerable  risk  of 
sinking  even  lower  than  their  parents.  The  lads  at 
No.  1  do  not  very  much  need  a  club,  but  the  church 
provides  one  which  they  attend  with  pleasure.  Their 
neighbours  at  No.  3  are  unknown  to  church  or  Sunday 
school,  and  church  and  chapel  alike  bar  them  from 
their  clubs.  Or  they  may  be  Eoman  Catholics,  and 
there  may  be  no  provision  in  the  parish  for  boys  of 
that  faith.  Unless  there  be  a  club  of  the  type  we 
are  advocating,  there  is  no  place  to  which  they  can 
go.  The  churches  and  chapels  cannot  themselves 
run  clubs  for  the  benefit  of  such  boys,  but  they 
might  frankly  acknowledge  their  inability  to  do  so, 
and,  where  they  exist,  extend  to  them  a  greater 
measure  of  help  and  sympathy  than  they  generally 
do  at  present. 

For,  apart  from  any  connection  with  religious 
bodies,  all  good  lads'  club  work,  as  a  force  that  makes 
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for  righteousness,  may  be  regarded  as  essentially 
religious — that  is,  if  life  be  viewed  as  a  unity  of 
which  religion  is  an  intrinsic  part.  We  are  even 
inclined  to  think  that,  under  wise  management,  clubs 
may  do  more  than  any  other  existing  organisations 
to  arrest  among  the  youths  of  our  crowded  cities 
and  towns  a  gradual  decay  of  interest  in  all  that 
is  usually  implied  by  the  word  religion.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  to  the  minds  of  very  many  boys, 
especially  those  of  the  less  "  respectable "  classes, 
what  they  know  as  "  religion "  appears  mainly  as 
a  negation.  It  is  the  force  that  says,  "Thou  shalt 
not,"  the  force  that  must  be  served  by  joining  anti- 
betting,  anti-smoking,  anti- swearing,  and  all  kinds 
of  similar  associations,  and  at  the  back  of  it  all  is 
the  dread,  mysterious  Judge  whom  as  little  children 
they  have  been  taught  to  call  their  Father.  And 
so,  as  the  years  make  them  more  independent  and 
fearless,  as  they  observe  the  general  indifference  of 
their  elders,  and  hear  or  read  the  cynical  attacks 
which  cheap  "  science "  makes  on  faith,  they  come 
more  and  more  to  regard  what  they  call  rehgion 
as  a  thing  apart  from  Hfe,  only  to  be  drawn  upon 
in  its  greater  crises,  and  for  the  rest  the  exclusive 
province  of  "  good "  people.  But  as  members  of  a 
club  they  see  it  under  a  very  different  aspect.  They 
may  find  out  that  it  is  a  positive,  living  thing,  a 
thing  they  can  understand  and  make  a  part  of 
their  own  lives,  that  constant  attendance  at  services 
is  a  mere  side  issue,  and  real  religion  the  quest  of 
the  Highest,  the  practical  doing  of  good,  the  helping 
of  the  weaker,  the   unselfish  work   done  for  others. 
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the  increasing  of  the  general  stock  of  healthy  gaiety, 
the  strength  which  overcomes  evil  impulses,  the 
courage  which  will  lead  them  with  honour  through 
the  dark  passages  of  life  which  aU  in  one  way 
or  another  have  to  face.  Every  game  well  and 
fairly  played,  every  exercise  which  can  develop  the 
body,  every  interest  which  can  enlarge  the  mind, 
will  have  their  part  in  rehgion  thus  understood. 
Few  are  the  lads  who,  as  they  perceive  this — perceive 
that  religion  comprehends  all  which  they  in  their 
hearts  call  good — do  not  from  the  very  fact  of  their 
perception  desire  to  live  more  in  harmony  with  the  right, 
and  cease  to  be  attracted  by  the  vices  which  bring 
a  sense  of  estrangement  from  it.  To  urge  lads  who 
do  not  understand  what  religion  really  is  to  pledge 
themselves  to  abstain  from  gambhng  and  swearing 
and  the  like,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  driving  away  the 
high-spirited,  and  making  prigs  of  the  rest.  Boys 
gamble  and  swear  and  pursue  other  vices  because 
to  them  these  things  are  pleasant,  and  real,  and 
therefore  in  a  sense  good.  The  mere  negation  of 
them  can  effect  little — displacement  without  sub- 
stitution is  impossible.  Nothing  but  a  love  of 
something  higher  can  refine  their  desires  and  inspire 
a  real  hatred  of  evil.  There  are,  of  course,  youths 
of  hard,  irreligious  nature,  who  seem  impervious  to 
any  spiritual  influences,  and  to  whom  religion  can 
apparently  make  no  personal  appeal.  But  even  these 
will  cease  to  scoff  at  it  as  a  thing  "all  very  well 
for  girls,"  when  they  cannot  deny  that,  meaningless 
to  them,  it  is  a  real  practical  thing  to  men  and  lads 
at  least  as  manly  as  themselves. 
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Besides  giving  their  members  a  continual  object- 
lesson  in  the  ideals  of  practical  goodness,  there  are 
few  clubs  of  any  standing  which  fail  to  hold  Sunday- 
services.  These  usually  consist  of  "simple  Bible 
teaching,"  without  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  any 
particular  sect,  and  are  intended  for  the  boys,  of 
whom  there  are  always  a  large  number,  who  attend 
no  Sunday  school  or  church.  Many  such  services 
are  very  largely  attended,  and  often  attract  not  only 
the  lads  for  whom  they  are  provided,  but  others 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  elsewhere. 
These  are  urged  to  attend  their  old  place  of  worship, 
but  are  not  refused  admission  to  the  club  service 
if  it  appeals  to  them  with  a  stronger  and  more 
helpful  force.  There  is  no  doubt,  unhappily,  that 
a  certain  amount  of  disapprobation  has  been  aroused 
by  this  desertion  of  boys  from  the  churches  and 
chapels  they  may  have  attended  from  infancy,  and 
the  services,  simple  as  they  are,  do  not  always 
receive  the  ready  approval  of  the  clerical  repre- 
sentatives of  a  district.  It  is  natural  enough  that 
the  churches  should  look  with  no  friendly  eyes  on 
institutions  which  seem  to  be  taking  from  them 
boys  they  have  been  trying  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  keep  within  their  respective  folds, 
yet,  although  this  seems  to  point  to  a  justifiable 
grievance,  it  is  probably  not  so  serious  as  might 
be  supposed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  where  the 
service  of  the  church  or  chapel,  or  the  personality 
of  some  minister  holds  a  boy,  and  in  any  measure 
makes  him  feel  the  value  of  religion,  he  will  not 
readily  be  drawn  away  to  any  other  service.     If  he 
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is  drawn  away,  he  is  leaving  something  which  has 
had  no  real  hold  on  him,  and  attendance  at  such 
services  can  have  helped  him  but  little.  If  the 
churches  were  absolutely  disinterested  and  purely 
Christian,  there  would  be  no  jealousy  of  this  kind, 
for  they  would  recognise  the  spiritual  advancement 
of  their  members,  by  whatever  instrumentality 
accomplished,  to  be  the  main  issue.  If  they  found 
other  organisations  encroaching  with  success  on  what 
they  regard  as  their  special  province,  they  would 
rather  consider  humbly  what  it  is  in  their  own 
teaching  and  methods  that  fails  to  appeal  to  boys, 
and  try  to  get  more  into  touch  with  them. 
Similarly,  those  club  workers  who  are  not  them- 
selves adherents  of  any  among  the  churches,  because 
they  cannot  see  in  them  so  high,  and  perfect,  and 
broad  a  conception  of  truth  as  is  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  attainments  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  might 
consider  that  in  the  Church,  whatever  its  shortcomings, 
we  have  the  only  great  national  school  of  morals 
and  religion,  the  only  organisation  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  great  majority  of  people.  Both  the 
churches  and  the  clubs  are  the  worse  off  for  the 
veiled  distrust  of  each  other  that  commonly  exists, 
and  which  we  believe  is  usually  the  result  of  some 
misunderstanding.  The  managers  of  clubs  for  the 
most  part  desire  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
religious  authorities  of  their  districts,  and  where  the 
latter  have  thought  the  lads'  club  services  a  hindrance 
to  their  work,  friendly  consultation  has  generally 
resulted  in  mutual  understanding. 

If  a   club,  however,  works  under  a  system  which 
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in  any  way  offers  rewards  or  prizes  to  boys  attending 
services  which  clash  with  those  held  at  neighbouring 
places  of  worship,  it  undoubtedly  acts  unwisely.  No 
one  who  knows  anything  about  boys  will  deny  that 
a  very  small  prize  will  induce  a  very  large  attendance 
at  any  Sunday  class  or  service.  And  although  in 
connection  with  education  we  have  sanctioned  some- 
thing which  might  be  interpreted  as  bribery,  we  bold 
that  in  the  sphere  of  religion  anything  of  the  sort  is 
altogether  wrong,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  confession 
that  a  religious  service  cannot  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
The  intrusion  of  any  material  inducement  to  attend- 
ance weakens  the  spiritual  appeal.  Nor  should  com- 
pulsion or  undue  persuasion  be  exercised,  at  least 
over  the  older  boys,  to  draw  them  to  the  services. 
If  they  do  not  want  to  come,  attendance  will  do 
them  little  good,  and  it  is  better  to  leave  them  to 
find  out  truth  for  themselves  than  to  be  constantly 
thrusting  it  upon  unwilling  ears.  It  must  be 
remembered  always  that  the  essence  of  religion  cannot 
be  taught :  it  must  come  from  within,  and  no  amount 
of  teaching  can  make  it  intelligible  to  the  man,  woman, 
or  child  who  has  not  known  some  supreme  moment 
of  conscious  relationship  with  the  Infinite.  Every 
intelligent  lad  will  sooner  or  later  ask  why  it  is  that 
men  give  their  leisure  to  help  him  and  others  like 
him,  and  if  religion  occupy  its  right  place  in  the  club, 
his  common-sense  may  be  trusted  to  supply  the  right 
answer.  Then  he  may  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
learning  from  his  officers— one  of  whom  will  often 
be  the  chosen  hero  of  his  worship — something  more 
about  the   motives  which  have  inspired  their   work. 

P 
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Every  club,  by  making  a  religious  service  a  regular 
feature  in  its  programme,  should  supply  this 
opportunity,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  fly  its  flag.  A 
club  which  does  not  in  some  definite  way  provide 
religious  teaching  is  in  danger  of  falling  far  short  of 
the  best  work  it  is  in  its  power  to  accomplish. 

A  question  which  may  cause  some  perplexity 
concerns  the  right  use  of  a  club  on  Sunday  evenings. 
Some  clubs,  unfortunately,  are  unable  to  open  their 
doors  on  Sunday  at  all,  and  many  do  so  exclusively 
to  provide  Bible  classes  and  services.  As  Sunday  is 
commonly  a  day  largely  spent  in  loafing,  we  cannot 
but  think  it  a  pity  when  no  provision  is  made  at  a 
club  for  filling  more  of  its  vacant  hours  than  religious 
exercises  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  claim.  How 
they  shall  be  filled  the  feeling  of  individual  managers 
must  decide.  The  methods  adopted  in  the  Eugby 
Mission  Clubs  in  London  may  be  suggestive,  though 
without  doubt  they  will  not  meet  with  general 
approval : — 

It  is  a  recognition  of  actual  facts  that  has  guided  us 
in  our  arrangements  at  the  Clubs  on  Sunday.  At  five 
o'clock,  when  Sunday  schools  are  over  and  the  presence 
of  the  young  at  home  is  least  welcomed,  the  Clubs  are 
opened.  All  games  are  allowed,  for  we  do  not  conceive 
of  Almighty  God  disapproving  of  the  glad  hearts  of  His 
children.  We  even  suppose  that  He  would  prefer  to  see 
the  Black  King  checkmated  and  the  red  hall  put  in  the 
far  pocket  to  seeing  loafing  and  loose  play  in  the  streets. 
Moreover,  we  rather  thought  this  question  was  settled 
two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  cornfields  of  Palestine.  .  .  . 
At  6.30  games  stop  and  we  have  a  simple  service.  .  .  . 
During  the  winter  there  has  been  an  average  attendance 
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of  about  100  for  this  service — a  small  proportion,  perhaps, 
of  our  Club  members  (164  boys,  150  "old  boys"  or  men), 
but  there  is  no  compulsion.  Some  also  attend  the  Church 
services.  ...  At  7.30  there  follows  usually  a  lecture,  or 
sometimes  music.  This  year  the  lectures  have  been  quite 
fairly  attended,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  boys  has  been 
excellent.  (Examples  of  subjects — "Russia,"  "Birds," 
"  Volcanoes,"  "Socrates,"  "  Michael  Angelo,"  "  St.  Bernard," 
"  Captain  Cook")  .  .  .  From  May  to  August  the  swimming 
bath  is  in  use  on  Sunday  evenings.  After  the  lecture 
ends  at  9,  the  Clubs  remain  open  for  games  until  about 
10.15.  By  this  means  we  endeavour  to  meet  the  difficulty 
of  the  crowded  home  on  Sunday  without  neglecting 
opportunity  for  the  higher  things  of  the  Spirit.^ 

There  are  some  clubs  in  which  a  fervent  system 
of  evangelical  teaching  is  pursued,  and  prayer-meetings 
are  held  almost  every  night.  We  know  well  how 
whole-hearted  and  earnest  are  the  workers  in  these 
clubs,  but  whilst  we  feel  nothing  but  respect  for  their 
zeal  and  perseverance,  we  must  candidly  say  that  we 
do  not  consider  their  methods  well  suited  to  the 
average  boy  or  his  club,  though  no  doubt  in  some 
cases  their  influence  is  good.  The  emotions,  indeed, 
frequently  appear  to  be  touched,  but  the  after  results 
are  not  always  of  the  happiest.  In  fact,  to  run  clubs 
on  these  principles  requires  quite  exceptional  skill  and 
tact,  as  they  are  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers.  For 
the  sake  of  the  games  and  advantages,  commonly 
provided  at  a  very  low  charge,  lads  will  often  patiently 
and  philosophically  endure  much  which  they  find 
thoroughly  unreal  and  incomprehensible,  and  in  private 
conversation  characterise  as  "  humbug  "  and  "  twaddle." 

^  Eev.  C.  S.  Donald,  in  the  Rugby  Mission  Annual  Keport  for  1907. 
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Thus,  though  it  be  entirely  unsuspected  by  the 
managers,  hypocrisy  may  be  learnt.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
very  far-reaching  hypocrisy,  for  a  boy  may  deceive  a 
person  whom  he  thinks  suffers  from  what  he  calls 
"  being  religious  "  without  altering  the  uprightness  of 
his  attitude  towards  the  world  in  general,  yet,  when 
we  consider  what  is  at  stake,  it  is  a  very  terrible 
thing.  It  may  not  make  him  worse  than  he  was 
before,  but  it  may  cut  him  off  from  the  possibility  of 
ever  becoming  sincere  in  religious  matters. 

The  most  real  and  common  danger,  however,  is 
one  which  at  first  sight  may  not  seem  so  serious,  but 
which  is  equally  deplorable  in  effect.  This  is  the 
dimming  or  blunting  of  the  religious  perception  by  a 
too  constant  repetition  of  the  most  sacred  names 
and  terms,  a  repetition  which,  as  familiarity  deadens 
thought,  may  become  as  monotonous  and  as  meaning- 
less as  the  Om  mani  padme  horn  of  the  Tibetan 
prayer-wheels.  Hence  also  may  arise  a  substitution 
of  words  for  deeds,  or  a  formalism  which,  condemning 
all  that  its  possessor  does  not  take  part  in  himself, 
gradually  assumes  a  narrow,  uncharitable,  and  seK- 
righteous  character.  Or  again,  after  he  has  attended 
innumerable  Bible  classes  and  services,  a  boy  may 
think  he  has  sounded  the  depths  of  religion,  and  so, 
because  he  has  reaped  but  chaff,  put  it  from  him  for 
good  and  all  as  an  unpractical  thing,  on  which  further 
time  and  reflection  would  be  wasted.  Lost  in  a 
labyrinth  of  phrases  the  true  meaning  of  it  all  may 
escape  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  more  simple  and  less  obtrusive 
the  religious  teaching  in  a  club  the  better.     Eeverence 
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is  best  cultivated  by  reserve,  and  there  should  not  be 
much  talk  about  religion.  The  highest  motive  should 
indeed  ever  be  present,  but  it  may  be  silent,  it  may 
unostentatiously  make  itself  felt  in  every  department 
of  the  club's  activity  without  insisting  on  a  unique 
and  exclusive  position,  and  it  will  operate  with  most 
telling  force  if  the  aim  be  ever  to  keep  before  the  boys 
what  Christ  taught  rather  than  what  men  have  taught 
about  Christ.  They  will  then  be  led  to  understand 
that  Christianity  does  not  stand  or  fall  with  historical 
evidences  and  the  witness  of  miracles,  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  belief  to  be  professed,  but  an  unimpugnable 
consciousness  of  relationship  to  an  all-pervading  Divine 
Love,  and  a  life  to  be  lived  in  the  light  of  that 
consciousness. 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  the  Jewish  clubs,  which  are  among  the 
largest  and  best  managed  in  London.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  too  are  doing  good  work  for 
religion,  though  few  of  them  seem  able  to  hold  regular 
services  on  the  Sabbath.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Second  Annual  Eeport  (1906)  of  the  Hutchison 
House  Club  is  of  interest : — 

Apart  from  the  holding  of  bright  services  on  the 
Jewish  festivals,  which  were  conducted  by  a  manager  of 
the  club,  ...  no  direct  reUgious  work  has  been  attempted, 
and  the  difficulties  in  this  regard  which  were  referred  to 
last  year  still  obtain.  In  the  first  place  many  rough  lads, 
whom  it  is  very  desirable  to  influence  for  good,  would  be 
deterred  if  attendance  at  a  service  were  made  a  condition 
of  membership,  or  religious  work  were  made  an  essential 
feature  of  the  club's  activities.  This  is  not  merely  an 
inferential  observation,   but   is  based   on  the  experience 
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obtained  at  church  clubs  which  admittedly  fail  to  attract 
the  hooligan  element.  Not  all  club  managers  are  capable 
of  conducting  a  religious  service  or  imparting  religious 
instruction.  It  is  essential  that  this  should  be  regular,  if 
it  is  done  at  all,  and  even  if  suitable  managers  offered  their 
assistance,  it  is  doubtful  if  their  services  could  be  obtained 
sufficiently  often  to  make  them  valuable.  The  Committee 
cannot  but  recognise,  however,  that  religious  indifference 
and  profound  ignorance  of  the  essential  portions  of  their 
own  faith  are  dominating  features  of  East-end  youth.  It 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  limits  set  to  the  club's  work, 
however,  to  attempt  to  cope  with  this  undesirable  state  of 
things,  even  if  those  associated  with  its  management  were 
capable  of  doing  so.  But  the  close  connection  of  "morality" 
vpith  religion  makes  the  Committee  feel  that  much  of  their 
work  in  improving  the  whole  moral  character  of  many  of 
the  boys,  and  inducing  them  to  lead  pure,  honest,  upright 
lives,  is  religious  work,  and  may  perhaps  be  as  valuable  as 
a  series  of  services  or  scriptural  lessons. 
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In  all  the  larger  clubs  of  the  North,^  and  to  a  rapidly 
increasing  extent  in  the  South,  a  week's  holiday  at  the 
seaside  or  in  the  country,  under  canvas  or  at  a  farm- 
house, is  the  most  important  event  of  the  year.  There 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  for  thousands  of  lads 
immured  for  months  in  the  dingy  back  streets  of  a 
great  city,  with  few  opportunities  of  ever  seeing  the 
open  country  or  the  sea,  such  a  holiday  is  of  inesti- 
mable value.  It  affords  extraordinary  advantages — 
good  and  plentiful  food,  vigorous  exercise,  pure  air,  sea 
or  river  bathing,  freedom  from  all  the  usual  tempta- 

1  Manchester  Lads'  Club  Camps,  Whitsun  Week,  1908. 
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tions  of  city  life — combined  with  the  companionship 
of  men  who  have  only  the  highest  welfare  of  the  lads 
at  heart.  The  life  in  common,  amid  natural  surround- 
ings, does  more  to  promote  intimacy  and  confidence 
between  managers  and  boys  than  months  of  associa- 
tion within  the  club,  and  the  quasi-parental  functions 
assumed  by  the  former  give  them  opportunities  of 
knowing  and  being  known  by  their  lads  with  truer 
insight  than  under  ordinary  conditions  can  ever  be 
possible.  For  this  one  week  city  boys  become  really 
boys,  and  enter  into  aU  the  enjoyment  of  a  country 
life  with  the  keenest  zest.  Moreover,  the  holiday  is  as 
valuable  in  anticipation  and  in  retrospect  as  in  actuality. 
It  is  eagerly  looked  forward  to  thoughout  the  whole 
club  season,  and  it  is  the  anxiety  to  qualify  for  camp 
and  to  save  enough  money  to  pay  his  share  of  the 
expenses  that  best  restrains  many  a  lad  and  teaches 
him  self-control. 

A  summer  camp,  like  everything  else  in  connection 
with  a  club,  requires  to  be  very  carefully  planned  and 
organised.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  use  to  beginners  if 
we  indicate  the  main  points  which  should  be  observed 
by  briefly  describing  what  are  in  our  experience  the 
most  successful  methods  of  conducting  one. 

When  a  club  has  decided  to  hold  an  encampment 
and  made  the  necessary  financial  preparations  (to 
which  we  shall  refer  later),  the  first  and  most  essential 
question  is  where  it  is  to  be.  The  choice  of  a  suitable 
site  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  matter  as  to  the 
unreflecting  it  may  appear.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "Let 
us  camp  at  A,"  perhaps  a  seaside  village  about  fifty 
miles  away,  "  or  at  Z,"  naming  some  pretty  spot  in 
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the  depth  of  the  country,  but  when  prosaic  practical 
conditions  are  examined  it  may  be  found  that  neither 
of  these  attractive  places  offers  any  ground  really 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  number  of  lads  to  be  accommodated  will,  of 
course,  have  great  influence  on  determining  the  site. 
Camps  in  the  north  of  England  are  sometimes  very 
large,  for  there  are  clubs-  which  take  away  three  or 
four  hundred,  in  one  case  it  has  been  more  than  five 
hundred,  boys.  It  will  best  serve  our  purpose  if  we 
outline  the  method  of  working  a  camp  for  two 
hundred,  since  the  arrangements  described  wiU  only 
need  to  be  expanded  for  larger  or  modified  for  smaller 
numbers. 

If  two  hundred  lads  are  to  be  placed  under  canvas, 
a  field  of  some  twelve  acres  should  be  obtained,  though 
if  drill  is  to  play  no  part  in  the  programme  and  open 
space  is  only  required  for  games,  eight  to  ten  acres 
might  be  found  sufficient.  "When  a  well-situated  and 
available  field  of  the  requisite  size  has  been  discovered, 
inquiry  must  be  made  about  the  water  supply.  With- 
out an  ample,  constant,  and  easily  accessible  supply 
of  fresh  water,  boys'  camp  life  becomes  exceedingly 
difficult,  indeed  almost  impossible.  For  this  reason  it 
will  nearly  always  be  found  wise  to  fix  upon  a  site  to 
which  water  from  a  town  or  village  can  easily  be 
laid  on.  The  cost  of  the  supply  may  be  about 
2  s.  6d.  a  day  per  hundred  lads,  or  a  fixed  sum  of 
about  30  s.  may  be  charged  for  two  hundred  for  a 
week. 

Managers  prospecting  for  a  camp  site  naturally 
pay  considerable  attention  to  the  subsoil.     They  often 
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rather  thoughtlessly  fix  upon  very  sandy  ground, 
because  "  it  so  quickly  drains  off  any  wet  and  so  soon 
dries."  True  as  this  is,  and  many  as  are  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  site,  it  loses  much  of  its  value  if  the 
ground  be  high  and  exposed.  Sand  provides  but 
little  hold  for  tent-pegs,  and  unless  the  officers  are 
very  experienced,  there  is  grave  risk  of  damage  should 
a  gale  come  on  during  the  week.  In  such  a 
contingency  it  is  not  unlikely  that  every  stitch  of 
canvas  will  be  blown  down.  But  provided  the  site 
be  surrounded  by  high  hills  or  sheltering  trees,  except 
on  the  side  facing  the  sea  (if  the  seaside  be  chosen), 
a  sandy  subsoil  will  be  found  the  best.  It  is  advis- 
able to  choose  a  camp  site  during  the  winter  months, 
when  the  effects  of  rain  or  snow  are  visible,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  field  can  be  easily  investigated.  Little 
can  be  learned  of  this  on  a  fine  day  in  May,  when  a 
farmer,  anxious  to  let  his  field,  is  ready  to  give  the 
most  solemn  assurance  that  it  is  always  as  dry  as  a 
bone  and  drains  beautifully. 

The  next  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  base 
from  which  supplies  of  provisions  are  to  be  drawn 
should  be  fairly  near,  that  is  to  say,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  miles  away.  A  greater  distance  often 
causes  great  inconvenience  and  heavy  expense  for 
carting.  It  is  well  also  to  arrange  that  the  site  be 
comparatively  near  a  railway  siding. 

When  the  site  has  been  fixed  and  about  two 
hundred  boys  have  put  down  their  names,  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  for  securing  the  necessary 
marquees  and  bell  tents.  The  following  will  probably 
be  found  ample  : — 
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1  marquee     60  X  40  feet  (Lads'  Messing  Tent). 

1       „  40x20    „  (Lads' Canteen). 

1       ,,  40  X  20    ,,  (Recreation  Tent,  mainly  used  in 

wet  weather  and  at  night). 

1       „  30x16    „  (Store  Tent). 

1       „  30x15    „  (Officers' Mess). 

About  32  bell  tents. 

If  funds  be  low,  for  the  three  first  marquees  may 
be  substituted  one  large  one,  which  can  be  used  as 
mess,  canteen,  and  recreation  tent  combined.  The 
number  of  bell  tents  required  will  depend  on  whether 
eight  or  ten  lads  are  billeted  in  a  tent.  The  smaller 
number  is  preferable.  Three  or  four  will  be  required 
for  the  officers,  two  or  three  in  each  tent,  and  three 
for  the  guard,  orderly  officer  (for  office  work),  and 
hospital  respectively.  At  least  one  spare  tent  should 
be  taken,  in  view  of  any  emergency. 

The  usual  rate  for  the  hire  of  marquees  is  from  £2 
to  £4,  according  to  size,  for  example,  40  X  20  feet, 
£3  ;  30x15  feet,  £2.  The  charge  for  bell  tents  is 
4s.  each.  In  every  large  city  may  be  found  Army 
contractors  or  others  who  make  the  supplying  of  camp 
requisites  a  speciality.  The  larger  firms  are  known 
throughout  the  country.^ 

If  possible,  the  furniture  of  a  bell  tent  should 
include  a  wooden  grated  floor.  When  a  club  intends 
camping  on  the  same  site  for  two  or  three  years  in 
succession,  and  floors  can  be  stored  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  can  usually  be  made  by  the  lads  themselves 
in  the  club  during  the  winter  months.  They  should 
be  made  in  four  sections  for  convenience  of  carriage, 

^  J.  Piggott  and  Co.,  London  ;  J.  Langdon  and  Sons,  Dnke  Street, 
Liverpool ;  Bell  and  Coupland,  Lancaster,  are  three  of  the  best  known 
tirms  which  supply  boys'  camps.     All  may  be  recommended. 
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and  will  cost  about  18  s.  each  floor.  The  hire  of  floors 
is  always  a  heavy  expense,  for  the  usual  charge  is  4s. 
a  floor,  and  the  dues  for  railway  carriage  and  cartage 
very  considerable.  If  a  club  can  neither  make  nor 
afford  to  hire  floors,  rubber  ground  sheets  must  be 
hired  instead.  A  sheet  is  required  for  each  lad,  and 
the  usual  hiring  charge  is  6d.  Each  system  has  warm 
advocates,  but  on  the  whole  wooden  floors  seem  prefer- 
able, as  they  are  very  much  the  best  in  wet  weather. 
However,  if  the  weather  be  dry  and  the  camp  site 
well  chosen,  a  ground  sheet  stretched  on  springy  turf 
makes  a  far  more  comfortable  bed  than  the  hard 
wooden  floor. 

Each  lad  will  need  a  mattress.  This  is  usually  a 
bag  6  feet  6  inches  long  and  2  feet  6  inches  wide, 
made  of  white  material,  the  mouth  or  one  side  of  the 
bag  being  furnished  with  liiien  tags.  These  bags  are 
filled  with  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  of  straw 
by  the  fatigue  party,  and  placed  in  the  tents  ready  for 
the  main  body  when  they  enter  the  camp.  They 
form  very  comfortable  mattresses.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  make  them,  for  the  annual  cost  of  washing 
would  be  considerable,  and  they  can  usually  be  hired 
for  4:^.  each. 

Pillows  are  unnecessary,  for  rolled-up  jackets  serve 
the  purpose  well,  but  blankets  are  a  very  important 
item.  We  strongly  recommend  the-  brown  or  grey 
Army  blankets,  and  these  may  be  purchased  outright, 
for  hired  blankets  are  sometimes  none  too  good.  But 
unless  the  club  has  good  storage  room,  and  one  of 
the  managers  has  opportimities  of  buying  them  at 
wholesale  prices,  it  wiU  be  better  to  hire  them. 
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Having  decided  the  number  of  tents  and  other 
things  required,  and  given  the  necessary  instructions 
as  to  their  destination,  the  next  thing  is  to  select  a 
suitable  fatigue  party.  Its  members  will  proceed  to 
the  site  two  or  three  days  in  advance  of  the  main 
body  of  lads,  and  lay  out  the  camp,  pitch  the  tents, 
and  make  general  preparations.  For  a  camp  of  two 
hundred  boys  a  fatigue  party  of  two  officers  and  six 
strong  lads  should  precede  the  rest  by  three  days. 
When  possible,  the  officer  who  is  going  to  act  as 
quartermaster  should  form  one  of  the  fatigue  party. 
He  it  is  who  has  ordered  everything  and  to  whom  all 
look  for  the  successful  eqiiipment  of  the  camp.  No 
one  else  can  see  so  well  to  the  checking  of  everything 
as  it  is  unloaded ;  no  one  so  well  supervise  the  proper 
arrangement  of  every  detail  involved.  As  a  rule,  it 
will  be  found  advisable  to  select  some  of  the  oldest 
lads  in  the  club  for  fatigue  work,  and  more  particularly 
lads  who  are  accustomed  to  manual  labour.  One  of 
them  should  be  a  joiner  or  plumber,  for  his  services 
are  certain  to  be  extremely  useful. 

The  first  duty  of  the  fatigue  party  on  arrival  at  the 
place  where  the  camp  is  to  be  formed  will  be  to  load 
up  and  see  to  the  carting  of  the  equipment  from  the 
railway  station  to  the  field.  Much  labour  will  be 
saved  if  the  articles  are  not  unloaded  on  one  spot,  but 
at  the  places  where  they  will  be  required.  Tents, 
marquees,  and  wooden  floors,  for  example,  should  be 
unloaded  from  the  carts  on  the  positions  roughly 
chosen  for  pitching  the  various  tents. 

Below  is  a  suggested  plan  for  a  camp. 

It  is  always  helpful  to  prepare  a  plan  to  scale  on 
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paper  for  the  guidance  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
fatigue  party.  Twenty  feet  at  least,  preferably  22 
or  even  24  feet,  should  be  allowed  from  pole  to  pole 
of  each  bell  tent,  and  6  to  8  feet  at  least  between 
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the  outside  ropes  of  any  two  marquees.  If  a  less 
distance  be  allowed  boys  will  fall  over  the  pegs  and 
ropes.  Larger  intervals  than  those  named  cause  a 
camp  to  take  up  too  much  room  and  increase  the 
difficulties  of  successful  management.  The  risk  of 
bad  weather  suddenly   coming   on   should  always  be 
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borne  in  mind  by  the  fatigue  party,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  one  of  the  marquees  should  be  put  up  to 
form  a  temporary  storehouse  for  blankets,  palliasses, 
and  other  camp  material.  Nothing  is  more  unsatis- 
factory than  to  attempt  to  store  such  articles  in  bell 
tents. 

The  following  hints  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

To  find  the  right  angle  of  the  camp  square. 
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Drive  in  a  peg  at  A,  another  3  feet  distant  at  B ; 
attach  a  5-foot  cord  from  the  peg  at  B,  and  a  4-foot 
cord  from  the  peg  at  A.  The  point  at  which  the  two 
cords  meet  at  C,  where  another  peg  may  be  driven  in, 
will  be  the  line  at  right  angles  to  B-A. 

To  erect  a  marquee,  e.g.  60  x  40  feet. 

When  the  position  has  been  decided,  place  two  pegs, 
A  and  B,  20  feet  apart  (see  plans  below.)  Then 
mark  the  position  where  the  feet  of  the  supporting 
poles  will  rest. 

Measure  35  feet  from  A  to  D,  F,  and  G,  and  from 
B  to  C,  E,  and  H,  and  drive  in  iron  or  large  wooden 
pegs  at  these  six  points.  These  will  indicate  the 
position  of  the  main  guy  ropes.  When  the  poles  and 
canvas  are  in  position  (see  plan)  flat  on  the  ground, 
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with  the  base  of  the  poles  at  A  and  B,  the  ropes 
should  be  attached  to  the  pegs  at  Y,  D,  E,  and  C,  but 
not  to  Gr  and  H.,  before  the  marquee  is  raised.  Eaise 
the  tent  vnth  the   wind,  hauling  on  the  ropes  A-G, 
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B-H,  then  make  fast  the  ropes  to  G  and  H,  and  pro- 
ceed to  stretch  out  the  canvas.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  drive  in  two  pegs  at  A  and  B  to  keep  the  poles 
from  sliding  forward  as  they  are  raised. 

Bell  tents. — The  positions  where  the  tent  poles  will 
rest  should  first  be  pegged  out  at  least  20  feet  apart 
— better  22  or  24  feet.  If  wooden  floors  be  used, 
these  should  be  placed  round  the  centre  pegs  before 
pitching  the  tents.  The  pegs  must  be  driven  in  a 
tent-pole's  length  from  the  centre  pole  peg.  Before 
pegging  down  the  curtain  the  door  of  the  tent  should 
be  fastened,  otherwise  the  door  may  not  close  correctly. 

Tools. — Two  pick-axes.  The  square  end  of  a  pick- 
axe is  an  excellent  implement  for  drawing  tent  pegs, 
and  hardly  ever  breaks  them.  (Tent  pegs  usually 
cost  l^d.  each,  and  each  tent  requires  forty-four.) 
One  large  wooden  mallet,  bound  with  hoop-iron.     Two 
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3 -lb.  sledge-hammers,  wrapped  with  wire  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  These  are  for  driving  in  the  large  pegs 
of  the  marquees.  Four  spades.  A  supply  of  nails, 
a  few  screws,  two  screw-drivers,  a  hammer,  a  saw,  and 
one  or  two  chisels  with  a  brace  and  bits  should  also  be 
taken  in  a  tool-box. 

Messing  arrangements  for  the  fatigue  party. — For 
the  first  day  it  may  be  found  wise  to  arrange  for  the 
fatigue  lads  to  be  fed  at  the  farm,  which  is  almost 
certain  to  adjoin  the  camp.  Afterwards  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  about  cooking  on  the  field,  as  on  these 
occasions  lads  will  readily  be  contented  with  alfresco 
meals,  indeed  generally  seem  to  enjoy  them  thoroughly. 
The  expense  of  meals  at  the  farm-house  really  ought 
to  be  avoided  from  the  beginning.  If  the  camp  cook 
accompanies  the  party,  and  from  the  moment  he 
arrives  on  the  site  sets  to  work  to  get  the  kitchens  in 
order  and  to  build  a  trench  fire,  which  will  permit  of 
kettles  being  boiled  and  eggs  and  the  like  being  cooked, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  good  simple  meal  should  not 
be  ready  in  a  few  hours.  This  plan  may  be  strongly 
recommended,  and  even  if  the  camp  cook  cannot  arrive 
with  the  fatigue  party,  one  lad  may  be  told  off  to  make 
the  trench  fire  and  prepare  some  kind  of  meal.  In 
general  an  effort  should  be  made  to  save  expense 
whenever  it  is  possible. 

The  health  of  the  lads  in  camp  is  so  important  a 
consideration  that  the  commandant  should  always 
make  arrangements  to  ensure  that  any  ordinary  illness 
or  accident  shall  be  dealt  with  at  once  on  the  spot. 
The  best  plan  is  to  get  a  young  doctor  to  come  to  the 
camp  as  medical  officer  for  the  week.    This  will  free  the 
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commandant  and  anxious  parents  from  any  fears  as 
to  what  might  happen  in  case  of  sudden  illness  or 
accident,  with  no  medical  experience  to  turn  to.  If 
it  be  impossible  to  secure  a  doctor,  a  local  practitioner 
will  generally  be  found  willing  to  look  in  occasionally 
and  visit  the  camp  regularly  if  necessity  arises.  In 
any  case  a  special  tent  must  be  provided  to  serve  as 
a  hospital,  with  special  equipment  consisting  of  a 
hospital  bed,  mattress,  pillow,  and  blankets.  This 
tent  should  be  pitched  some  distance  away  from  the 
lads'  lines,  and  will  be  distinguished  by  a  red  St.  John's 
cross.  A  box  filled  with  First  Aid  requisites  must  be 
taken,  and  simple  medicines  in  tabloid  form  wiU  be 
found  convenient.  When  the  weather  is  very  hot  the 
danger  of  sunstroke  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  a 
soothing  ointment,  such  as  lanoline,  may  be  provided 
for  scorched  faces  and  necks.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  no  lad  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  camp  unless  he 
has  been  passed  as  fit  by  a  doctor  at  an  inspection 
held  at  the  club  a  few  days  before  the  date  of 
departure.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  advisable  to  hold 
a  sick  parade  every  morning,  say,  immediately  after 
breakfast.  Of  course,  when  a  medical  man  is  one  of 
the  officers  he  will  make  more  elaborate  arrangements 
than  those  we  have  sketched. 

It  is  particularly  essential  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  a  camp  that  the  closest  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  fatigue 
party  should  make  the  construction  of  the  necessary 
latrines  one  of  their  first  cares.  For  these  they  should 
dig  a  trench  some  12  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  4  to 
5  feet  deep,  and,  this  done,  fix  posts  on  each  side  of 
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the  trench  3  feet  apart  and  2  feet  above  the  ground 
level.  Shaped  seating  (which  can  be  made  in  the 
club)  will  be  nailed  on  to  these  posts.  Accommoda- 
tion for  six  or  eight  seats  will  be  ample.  It  is 
advisable  to  erect  canvas  or  wooden  screens  between 
each  compartment,  and  the  whole  erection  will  be 
hidden  by  a  6 -foot  canvas  screen  secured  to  iron  stays. 
Chloride  of  lime  should  be  sprinkled  freely  in  the 
trench  every  day,  along  with  a  shallow  layer  of  earth. 
It  is  a  great  aid  to  keeping  the  latrines  in  inoffensive 
condition  if  a  galvanised  iron  tub  be  provided  in  them 
to  act  as  a  urinal.  This  must  be  emptied  daily.  The 
latrines  will,  of  course,  be  located  in  a  corner  of  the 
field  as  far  from  the  tents  as  possible. 

An  important  factor  in  securing  general  success 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  kitchens.  The  services  of  a 
skilled  cook  can  seldom,  of  course,  be  provided,  and  are 
really  unnecessary.  Field  cooking  is  not  difficult,  and 
any  club  is  sure  to  contain  two  or  three  handy  big 
lads  quite  able  to  cope  with  the  necessary  work  under 
the  direction  of  an  officer  who  has  made  it  his  business 
to  study  the  subject  a  little.  It  will  be  found  most 
convenient  if  the  camp  be  so  arranged  that  the  mess 
tent,  near  to  and  preferably  behind  which  should  be 
the  kitchens,  with  the  store  tent  adjoining,  be  placed 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  available  water  supply. 
However,  it  does  not  cost  much  to  connect  the  water 
supply  to  the  kitchens  by  means  of  ordinary  half-inch 
iron  piping  in  10 -foot  lengths. 

The  chief  consideration  as  regards  the  kitchens  is 
the  type  of  oven  to  be  used.  We  have  known  a 
camp  of  500   boys  manage  without  an  oven  of  any 
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kind  by  arranging  that  meat  should  be  roasted  at  a 
neighbouring  farm.  This  plan  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, as  a  greater  variety  of  meals  can  be  prepared 
with  an  oven.  Unless  an  experienced  Army  cook  is 
available,  the  Army  field  oven  is  better  left  alone,  for 
in  the  hands  of  novices  it  is  quite  likely  that  as  much 
meat  will  be  burned  as  cooked  with  its  aid.  Portable 
camp  ovens  of  many  excellent  types  are  procurable,^ 
which,  without  much  previous  knowledge,  will  be  found 
satisfactory  for  roasting  meat,  baking  pastry,  etc. 
These  can  sometimes  be  hired  from  the  firms  which 
supply  camp  requisites,  but  a  club  will  be  well  advised 
to  buy  one  outright,  though  if  it  is  to  cook  for  two 
hundred  lads  it  may  cost  anything  from  £8  to  £30. 

A  good  and  constant  supply  of  hot  water  is  a 
necessity.  An  ordinary  galvanised  tank,  2 -feet  cube, 
with  a  chimney  fixed  through  the  centre  and  mounted 
on  a  small  fire-box,  will  provide  a  plentiful  supply  for 
200  boys.     It  might  cost  from  £4  to  £5. 

For  boiling  the  various  pans  and  kettles  containing 
potatoes,  puddings,  etc.,  trench  fires  can  easily  be 
constructed  by  laying  down  narrow  rows  of  bricks 
three  tiers  high,  leaving  intervals  between  the  ends  of 
each  brick  as  an  air-passage,  the  fire,  of  course,  being 
placed  in  the  narrow  trench  thus  made,  which  should 
be  just  wide  enough  to  allow  the  various  pans,  etc.,  to 
be  placed  across  it.  A  much  better  system  is  to  have 
an  iron-work  trench  made  as  on  the  opposite  page, 
some  8  feet  long.  These  are  much  easier  to  work  than 
the  brick  trench  fires.    They  cost  about  £1 :  10s.  to  £4. 

*  Emley  and  Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  W.  P.  Mason,  Ltd.,  Longsight, 
Manchester ;  Rigby  and  Mellor,  Britannia  Works,  Bury,  malce  and 
supply  good  portable  ovens. 
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A  cast-iron  boiler — probably  available  at  the  farm — 
is  also  desirable  for  boiHng  eggs  and  other  articles  of 
diet. 

The  real  success  of  a  camp  depends,  perhaps,  more 
upon  the  quartermaster  than  upon  anyone  or  anything 
else.  For  unless  the  feeding  arrangements  are  in 
experienced  hands   much   discomfort  and   grumbling 

Details    of    Trench 
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will  follow.  Many  a  camp  has  been  practically 
spoiled  by  failure  in  this  direction.  A  few  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  camp  the  quartermaster  should 
draw  up  details  of  the  quantities  of  the  various  food- 
stuffs which  will  be  required,  and  communicate  with 
the  local  dealers  to  arrange  a  supply.  During  the 
encampment  he  should  regularly  take  stock  of  the 
stores,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  keep  a  day  ahead  of  his 
requirements.  He  will  be  responsible  for  issuing  the 
quantities  needed  for  each  meal,  and  will  supervise 
the  necessary  cutting-up  and  general    preparation  of 
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the  meals.  For  instance,  he  will  take  care  that  the 
cutting  of  hread  and  butter  for  breakfast  and  tea  is 
commenced  sufficiently  early. 

The  diet  should  be  varied  as  much  as  possible.^ 
Views  as  to  the  feeding  of  boys  in  camp  are  widely 

'  Messing  Records,  Openshaw  Lads'  Cltjb  Camp, 
Whitsun  Week,  1907.     Caknaevon,  510  Lads. 

Bill  of  Pare 

Breakfast 

Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday :  Coffee,  Bread  and  Butter, 

and  two  Eggs. 
Thursday,   Friday,   and  Saturday :  Coffee,   Bread   and  Butter,   and 

one  Egg. 

Dinner 

Sunday  ;  Legs  of  Mutton,  Peas,  Potatoes. 

Monday  :  Cold  roast  Sirloin,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Puddings. 

Tuesday :  Steak  and  Kidney,  Peas,  Potatoes. 

Wednesday :  Cold  roast  Sirloin,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Puddings. 

Thursday  :  Legs  of  Mutton,  Peas,  Potatoes. 

Friday :  Cold  roast  Sirloin,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Puddings. 

Saturday  :  Steak  and  Kidney,  Peas,  Potatoes. 

Teas 

Tea,  Brown  and  White  Bread  and  Butter,  Eccles  Cake,  or  piece  of 
Rice  or  Fruit  Cake. 

Siipper 

Saturday  :  Tea,  Bread  and  Butter  and  two  Eggs. 
Sunday  :  Half-pint  of  Warm  Milk,  Bun. 


Monday :         , 

,                 ,,          „      Buttered  Roll.  • 

Tuesday :         , 

,,         ,,      Bread  and  Cheese. 

Wednesday  :  , 

,,          ,,      Bun. 

Thursday :       , 

,,          ,,      Buttered  Roll. 

Friday :          , 

,,          ,,      Bread  and  Cheese. 

Our  Camp  Shop  Sold 

2572  Bottles  Mineral  Waters. 

500  lbs.  Sweets. 

2160  Oranges. 

3250  Eccles  Cakes. 

5500  Cigarettes. 

1000  Bananas. 

100  lbs.  Biscuits. 
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divergent ;  no  two  camps  have  the  same  arrangements, 
and  it  may  be  feared  that  sometimes  the  boys  are  at 
the  mercy  of  of&cers  who  distinctly  have  fads  in  this 
connection.  We  venture  to  suggest  the  following  as 
a  suitable  dietary  for  a  week's  camp : — 


Breakfast. — Tea,  Bacon  or  Eggs,  Jam,  Bread  and  Butter,  possibly 

Porridge,  or  Fish. 
Dinner. — Roast  or  Boiled  Beef,  or  Mutton,  or  Irish  Stew,  or  Stewed 

Rabbits  ;  Boiled   Plum   Pudding,  or   Baked  Fruit   Tarts,   Rice 

Puddings,  or  Stewed  Fruits. 
Tea. — Tea,  Bread  and  Butter,  Jam  or  Cake. 
Supper. — A  cup  of  Cocoa,  Bread  and  Butter,  or  Biscuits. 

Such  a  dietary  will  afford  room  for  quite  sufficient 
variation,  and  the  daily  cost  should  work  out  at  from 


Food  Consumed 

468  Gallons  Milk      . 
7868  Eggs 

3000  lbs.  Beef  and  Mutton,  cooked  weight 
4300  lbs.  Bread 
76  lbs.  Tea     . 
80  lbs.  Coffee 
2250  Buns  and  Rolls  . 
4500  Eccles  Cakes      . 

580  lbs.  Cake  . 

540  lbs.  Butter 

150  lbs.  Cheese 

340  lbs.  Hour 

700  lbs.  Sugar 
26  owt.  Potatoes     . 

268  lbs.  Beans 

325  lbs.  Peas  . 

224  lbs.  Onions 

108  lbs.  Suet,  in  Puddings 

180  lbs.  Sultanas,  in  Puddings 

100  lbs.  Salt    . 

100  lbs.  Biscuits 

500  lbs.  Sweets 

6  Bunches  Bananas,  say 
2160  Oranges,  say 


4,680  lbs, 
1,150 
2,000 
4,300 
76 
80 

500 

750 

580 

540 

150 

340 

700 
2,912 

268 

325 

224 

108 

180 

100 

100 

500 

120 

540 


21,223  lbs. 
Is  equal  to  6  lbs.  weight  of  food  per  day  for  each  lad. 
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lid.  to  Is.  Id.  per  lad.     The  average  daily  consump- 
tion of  the  main  foods  per  boy  may  be  estimated  at — 

Beef  or  Mutton  (including  bone)        .         .         .  f  lb. 

Bread l|  lb. 

Butter 2    oz. 

Potatoes          .......  f  lb. 

Tea |oz. 

Sugar ijoz. 

Jam 4    oz. 

It  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  that  the  boys 
should  mess  together  in  one  large  marquee.  This 
will  prove  more  orderly  than  separate  bell-tent  messing, 
and  in  wet  weather  in  particular  is  altogether  preferable. 
For  one  thing,  it  affords  opportunities  of  having  the 
whole  number  of  lads  together  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  The  many  necessary  notices  as  to  excursions, 
football  and  cricket  matches,  and  the  like,  may  then  be 
given  out.  The  mess  tent  should  be  furnished  with 
tables  and  forms  16  feet  long.  These  will  seat  eight 
or  ten  lads  on  each  side.  The  tables  will  be  numbered 
on  each  side,  and  the  lads  will  sit  down  in  tent-crews 
at  the  tables  corresponding  with  the  numbers  of  their 
tents,  two  tent-crews  at  each  table. 

Camp  life  necessitates  the  performance  of  many 
unwonted  offices,  for  of  course  everything  has  to  be 
done  by  the  boys  and  managers  themselves.  Success 
will  largely  depend  on  whether  the  "  orderly  duties  " 
have  been  well  mapped  out  and  arranged  for  before- 
hand. 

It  will  generally  be  found  a  good  plan  to  tell  off 
one  lad  pbr  day  from  each  tent  to  look  after  the 
crockery  of  his  tent-crew,  wash  up  after  meals,  peel 
his  tent's  share  of  potatoes,  bring  the  meals  from  the 
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kitchen,  and  so  on.  With  this  method  it  is  never 
difficult  to  trace  the  responsibiUty  for  any  neglect  of 
duty.  If  each  tent  holds  eight  boys,  the  odd  lad 
being  head  of  the  crew,  every  boy  will  do  a  full  day's 
work.  The  head  boys  will  lend  a  hand  as  required 
in  assisting  the  quartermaster,  and  in  looking  after 
the  kitchens,  which  must  always  be  kept  clean  and 
tidy.  A  pit  6  feet  x  4,  and  from  4  to  6  feet  deep 
should  be  dug  close  by,  into  which  rubbish,  garbage, 
and  odd  scraps  may  be  thrown.  There  should  also 
be  a  tub  to  receive  edible  garbage  suitable  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  farmer's  pigs. 

As  the  camp  wiU  almost  certainly  be  pitched  at 
some  distance  from  any  shops,  it  wiU  be  wise  to 
provide  a  canteen  stocked  with  sweets,  mineral  waters, 
fruits,  etc.  The  stock  can  always  be  purchased  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  there  will  be  a  good  margin  of 
profit,  even  after  the  cost  of  tent  and  transport  is 
deducted.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  really 
trustworthy  senior  lads  in  the  camp,  they  may  be 
contented  to  act  as  shopman  in  turn.  It  is  sometimes 
found  wiser  to  take  to  camp  free  of  charge  a  reliable 
"  old  boy,"  who  perhaps  needs  a  holid9,y  and  cannot 
pay  for  it,  and  place  him  in  charge  of  the  canteen 
for  the  whole  time.  We  have  known  this  plan  work 
most  successfully.  The  canteen  will  only  be  open 
at  certain  stated  hours,  and  should  contain  two  or 
three  strong  locked  boxes,  in  which  the  goods  may  be 
placed  while  business  is  suspended.  It  must  be  kept 
exceedingly  clean,  and  to  secure  this  a  receptacle 
should  be  provided  for  bits  of  paper,  fruit-skins,  etc. 
Articles  should  be  sold  at  the  ordinary  rates  prevailing 
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in  the  district.  Besides  eatables,  writing  -  paper, 
post-cards  and  stamps  should  be  on  sale,  and  pens  and 
ink  provided.  The  total  turnover  of  the  canteen  ought 
to  show  a  gross  profit  of  from  25  to  33  per  cent. 

In  every  well-ordered  camp  the  daily  routine  ^  will 
have  been  well  thought  out  beforehand,  for  camp 
should  give  few  opportunities  for  loafing,  but  offer 
continually  varied  facilities  for  games  and  excursions, 
sports,  and  rambles.  The  following  scheme  may  be 
suggestive ;  we  do  not  in  any  way  offer  it  as  a  model. 

Reveille 

Tent  Inspection 
Breakfast  . 
Medical  Parade 
Dinner 
Tea  . 
Supper 
Lights  out 

Some  commandants  will  prefer  to  hold  the  tent 
inspection — a  most  necessary  proceeding — after  break- 
fast, say,  at  8.45  a.m. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  reveille  has  sounded  one 
officer  should  be  on  duty  in  the  camp  square  to  see 
that  all  the  boys  rise  quickly  and  to  liven  up  sluggards. 
Each  lad  should  fold  his  blankets  and  palliasse  neatly, 
and  the  captain  or  head  of  the  tent  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  inside  of  the  tent,  and  the  ground 
outside  it,  as  far  as  the  next  tent's  territory,  being 
scrupulously  clean,  and  free  from  any  bits  of  straw 
or  paper.  If  the  weather  be  fine,  he  must  also  see 
that  the  curtains  of  the  tent  are  rolled  up.  Prizes 
may  with  advantage  be  offered  for  the  smartest  tents 

'  See  pp.  376-80  for  specimen  programme. 
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during  the  week.  Marks  will  be  awarded  daily,  and 
the  decision  announced  on  the  last  morning. 

Whether  the  camp  be  run  on  semi-military  lines 
or  not,  every  boy  should  be  washed  and  dressed,  and 
each  tent's  crew  standing  in  line  in  front  of  their  tent 
at  the  time  of  the  daily  inspection.  This  should 
always  be  held  by  the  commanding  officer,  and,  when 
available,  the  medical  officer  should  accompany  him, 
as  he  will  then  be  able  to  notice  any  lad  who  may 
not  be  up  to  the  mark. 

At  meal-times,  after  the  boys  are  once  seated  at 
their  tables,  none  but  the  orderlies  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  their  places  until  the  meals  are  over.  All 
lads  should  be  in  to  meals  ia  time ;  irregularity  in 
this  respect  causes  much  trouble.  It  is  best  avoided 
by  making  late-comers  lose  their  meal. 

At  breakfast-time  the  commandant  will  announce 
the  various  arrangements  made  for  the  day.  Written 
particulars  should  be  posted  on  the  notice-board,  which 
may  well  be  affixed,  to  the  flag-pole.  Below  the 
notice-board  should  be  a  post-box,  which  should  be 
cleared  about  twice  a  day.  The  key  will  be  kept 
by  the  commandant. 

The  latest  hour  at  which  lads  are  required  to  be 
in  at  night  wiU,  of  course,  vary  with  circumstances. 
When  late  leaves  are  given,  it  will  be  found  convenient 
only  to  give  them  on  certain  nights.  This  will  avoid 
the  disturbance  of  the  camp  by  late-comers  every 
night. 

Where  bathing  is  possible,  a  bathing  parade  will 
be  held  daily,  strictly  under  the  charge  of  an  officer. 
To  avoid  accidents  it  will  be  well  to  make  a  severe 
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rule  that  any  boy  bathing  without  the  presence  of  an 
officer  shall  at  once  be  sent  home. 

The  officers  should  arrange  all  kinds  of  athletic 
matches  between  the  local  lads  and  their  own,  and 
plan  as  many  excursions  as  possible.  In  camp,  as 
elsewhere,  idle  time  often  breeds  mischief.  The  sports, 
etc.,  should  be  so  organised  as  to  give  boys  of  every  dis- 
position plenty  to  do.  It  is  fortunate  when  a  camp 
has  among  its  officers  a  lover  of  nature,  who  can  take 
charge  of  small  parties  of  lads  on  country  rambles. 
General  Baden  -  Powell's  Boy  Scouts'  scheme,  very 
unpractical  on  the  whole,  gives  many  useful  hints 
as  to  how  the  time  of  young  boys  may  be  well 
occupied  in  camp. 

When  excursions  are  planned  to  occupy  a  whole 
day  care  must  be  taken  to  arrange  the  meals.  If  the 
destination  be  a  town,  arrangements  will  be  made 
at  some  refreshment-rooms  beforehand.  Where  it  is 
possible,  it  is  best  to  send  on  from  the  camp  in 
advance  a  cart  containing  the  necessary  prepared  food, 
with  kettles,  tea  requisites,  etc.  A  picnic  in  some 
field  or  wood  will  be  largely  enjoyed. 

A  guard  during  the  daytime  is  practically  un- 
necessary, but  a  few  lads  must  be  on  guard  at  night 
to  prevent  tramps  and  others  from  raiding  the  stores, 
and  to  get  the  fires  lighted  and  the  camp  roused  in 
the  morning.  A  guard-tent  furnished  with  palliasses 
and  blankets  should  be  pitched  at  the  entrance  to  the 
camp,  and  late-comers  should  only  enter  past  this 
tent,  giving  up  their  "  late  passes "  as  they  do  so. 
An  officer  should  always  be  on  guard  with  the 
boys. 
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Many  people  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
much  pocket-money  hoys  often  take  to  camp.  To 
prevent  them  from  spending  all  their  money  on  the 
first  day  or  two,  and  to  guard  against  its  loss,  it  is  well 
to  form  a  bank,  in  which  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  place  their  spare  cash.  A  small  pass-book  may 
be  issued  to  each  lad,  and  each  transaction  entered  up. 
The  bank  should  be  open  for  about  twenty  minutes 
either  immediately  before  or  after  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  tea.  One  of&cer  should  take  charge  of  it  for  the 
whole  week. 

The  end  of  the  encampment  comes  all  too  soon  for 
the  boys  and  also  for  the  officers,  if  they  have  entered 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  At  supper  time 
on  the  evening  before  it  breaks  up,  the  commanding 
officer  should  carefuUy  explain  to  the  lads  what  has 
to  be  done  by  them  all  next  morning  in  connection 
with  the  striking  of  the  camp. 

Early  after  reveille  on  the  last  morning  the 
captain  of  each  tent  should  see  that  his  crew  empty 
the  straw  from  their  palliasses  at  the  appointed  place, 
neatly  fold  the  palliasses,  then  the  ground  sheets  (if 
these  are  used),  and  finally  the  blankets,  and  carry 
them  to  the  marquee  fixed  upon  as  a  receiving-point, 
where  they  will  be  placed  ready  for  baling. 

After  this  is  done,  the  tent  captains  should  see 
that  all  the  tent-pegs  are  drawn,  with  the  exception 
of  the  corner  ones,  so  that  at  the  sound  of  a  bugle  at 
the  appointed  time  all  the  tents  will  fall  at  once. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  ropes  will  be  rolled  and 
tied  close  to  the  canvas,  and  the  tents  will  be  laid  flat 
out,  doors  uppermost,  and  folded  over  to  the  centre  until 
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they  are  the  correct  size  to  fit  the  tent-bags.  Officers 
should  be  careful  to  see  that  this  work  is  correctly 
done,  and  that  each  tent-bag  contains  its  mallet  and 
forty-four  pegs.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  full 
number  of  pegs  cannot  be  put  in,  as  some,  perhaps 
1 0  per  cent  of  the  whole,  are  certain  to  be  broken. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  of  clearing  the  field 
should  be  done  by  a  fatigue  party,  consisting  of  an 
officer  and  six  lads  who  are  able  to  stay  on  for  a  day 
or  two.  If  possible,  the  lads  joining  this  party  should 
be  those  who  formed  the  outward  fatigue.  The  filling 
up  of  latrine  trenches  and  garbage  pits,  and  the 
complete  clearing  from  the  field  of  every  bit  of  paper 
and  other  rubbish  must  be  their  first  consideration. 
If  the  camp  breaks  up  on  a  Saturday  the  fatigue  party 
should  be  able  to  get  away  on  the  Monday  night  or 
Tuesday  morning  following. 

When  a  club  possesses  equipment  of  its  own,  it 
will  generally  be  found  possible  to  store  the  heavy 
articles,  tent  floors,  etc.,  at  the  farm  adjoining  the 
field,  for  in  most  cases  the  same  site  will  be  used 
for  at  least  three  years.  The  heavy  railway  charges 
will  thus  be  saved.  If  the  goods  have  been  hired, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  checking  off  every  article 
in  order  to  avoid  claims  for  losses. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  details  respecting  rail- 
way arrangements.  Special  rates  are  granted  to  the 
members  of  lads'  clubs  for  the  journey  to  and  from 
their  camping-places.  Inquiry  at  the  railway  station 
nearest  to  a  club  will  enable  all  necessary  particulars 
to  be  obtained. 

The  cost   of  camps   varies   very  much,  and   it  is 
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almost  impossible  to  lay  down  a  general  estimate. 
It  may  be  15  s.  a  head  for  the  week,  or  it  may 
mount  as  high  as  25s.  The  hiring  of  material  and 
the  distance  to  be  travelled  are  the  two  main  con- 
siderations, for  the  messing  may  generally  be  estimated 
at  Is.  a  day  per  lad.  The  proportion  of  the  cost 
to  be  paid  by  the  lads  is  also  difficult  to  fix,  as 
the  circumstances  of  clubs  and  their  members,  and 
the  standard  of  self-help  set  by  their  managers,  are 
very  different.  We  consider  that  an  attempt  should 
always  be  made  for  at  least  half  of  the  cost  to  be 
met  by  the  lads  themselves,  except  in  clubs  which 
cater  only  for  very  young  boys.  The  charge  should 
be  graduated  on  the  principle  that  the  older  the 
boy  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  cost  to  be 
paid  by  him.  In  some  clubs,  for  instance  at  the 
Heyrod  Street  Club,  seniors  pay  as  much  as  20s., 
if  they  attend  no  educational  classes,  while  the 
lowest  charge,  7s.,  is  for  juniors  under  fourteen. 
No  lad  under  nineteen  is  allowed  to  go  to  camp 
at  all  unless  he  attends  an  educational  course,  or 
has  for  good  reason  been  exempted,  but  the  class 
grants  made  for  regular  attendance  and  satisfactory 
progress  largely  reduce  the  charges  in  practice.  (See 
p.  178.)  The  charges  at  some  typical  clubs  are 
as  follows : — 

Ardwick  Lads'  Club,  Manchester — over  17,  12s,  6d.  ;  14-17,  8s.  ; 
under  14,  5s. 

Openshaw  Lads'  Club,  Manchester — over  18,  7s.  ;  under  18,  6s. 

Dakeyne  Street  Lads'  Club,  Nottingham — over  15,  10s.  ;  under 
15,  8s.  6d. 

Burnley  Lads'  Club—over  18,  15s.  ;  15-18,  13s.  6d.  ;  13-15, 
12s.  6d.  ;  under  13,  lis. 

Hull  Boys'  Club— over  14,  5s.  ;  12-14,  4s.  ;  under  12,^3s. 
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Cardifif  Lads'  Club— 8s. 

Shaftesbury  Club,  Birkenhead — over  17,  6s.  ;  under  17,  about 
3s.  6d. 

Hutchison  House,  London — average,  10s.  6d.  a  head. 

Fairbaim  House,  London — seniors,  fall  cost ;  under  18,  7s.  6d. 

Maurice  Hostel  Club,  London  —  working  boys,  about  12s.  6d., 
schoolboys,  about  5s. 

"Victoria  Jewish  Club,  London — every  member  assessed  separately. 

Haileybury  Guild  Club,  London — 5s. 

Some  camp  balance-sheets  will  also  be  of  interest. 


RUGBY  MISSION  BOYS'   CLUB,    LONDON, 
For  68  Boys  and  60  Men,  i.e.  old  hoys 

EXPENDITUKE 

Fares  on  S.E.R. 
Farmer,  Rent,  and  Storage  . 
Cook's  Wages  and  Expenses 
Milk  .... 

Stores        .... 

Palliasses,  Bolsters,  Pegs     . 

Incidental  Supplies,  Tent,  etc 

Packing,  Carting,  and  Sundries 

Cartage,  Carriage,  etc. 

Fuel,  Pegs,  Forms,  Cement 

Bread,  etc. 

Grocer 

Grocer 

Butcher     . 

Coal 

Straw,  Vegetables,  Labour 

Chemist    . 

Fish,  Nets,  and  Repairs 

New  Mugs  and  Plates 

Carter  Paterson  (Carrier) 

Carriage  of  Goods  (S.E.R.) 

Tube  Fares  for  Boys,  Van  and  Porterage 

Washing  Blankets,  etc. 

Insurance  of  Camp  Buildings  and  Property 

Doctor       ...... 

Butter        ...... 

Army  and  Navy  Stores  (Eggs)     . 

Fish 

Tramps  (for  Digging) 


1907 


£37  18 

6 

7  5 

0 

3  9 

6 

6  6 

0 

22  17 

6 

2  13 

4 

9  2 

3 

2  7 

6 

4  16 

4 

9  12 

5 

7  10 

7 

0  19 

1^ 

6  13 

6^ 

9  15 

4 

0  15 

6 

4  8 

1 

0  3 

9 

0  18 

5 

0  16 

0 

0  1 

9 

0  6 

7 

0  17 

6 

5  3 

6 

0  18 

6 

2  2 

0 

3  11 

11 

0  13 

6 

0  18 

0 

0  2 

0 

£162  2 

11 
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ADELPHI  LADS'  CLUB,  SALFORD,  1907 

For  170  Boys  (iiicluding  Officers) 

Receipts 

To  Lads'  Payments 
„  Officers      „  ... 

,,  Subscriptions  as  per  list . 
„  „  for  prizes 

„  Collected  in  Tin  Tents  as  per  list 
„  Camp  Tin  Tent      . 
„  CoUy hurst  L.C.  share  of  expenses 
„  Sale  of  Eggs 

, ,    „    of  Mineral  Waters,  etc. 
,,    ,,    of  Postage 
,,    ,,    of  Food  .... 
,,    ,,    of  Prizes,  etc.   . 
„  Dinners,  etc. 
,,  Benevolent  Fund    . 
,,  Excursion  surplus  on  Fares 
,,  Bank  Management . 
„  Loss  transferred  to  General  Account 


Payments 


By  Railway  Tickets     . 
Carting,  etc. 
Foods  . 
Hire  of  Tents,  etc. 

„       Field 
Straw  . 
Coal     . 
Water 

Mineral  Waters 
Printing 
Prizes 

Washing  Palliasses,  etc 
Postage,  etc. 
Wood  Erections     . 
Blankets  and  Palliasses 
Tent  Pegs     . 
Storage 

Camp  Equipment  . 
Medicine,  etc. 


£67  16 

1 

11  16 

OJ 

30  7 

6 

1  7 

6 

9  8 

4* 

0  1 

4 

11  0 

0 

3  9 

H 

2  10 

1 

0  3 

2^ 

1  2 

2 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

2  12 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

9 

1  4 

84 

£144  2 

7 

£30  17 

7 

10  10 

8 

54  2 

lOi 

11  5 

0 

4  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

0  9 

0 

2  0 

3 

0  19 

6 

3  16 

9 

1  5 

0 

1  5 

2 

5  0 

0 

6  8 

6 

0  12 

6 

1  0 

0 

2  12 

oi 

0  2 

10 

Carried  forwaid 


£139     7     8 
R 
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Brought  forward 
By  Fatigue  Party 
„  Men's  Time  . 
„  Gratuities 


£139     7  8 

14  8 

3     0  0 

0  10  3 

£144     2  7 


THE  "HUGH  OLDHAM"  LADS'  CLUB,  MANCHESTER,  1906 

For  310  Boys 

Ebceipts 


To  Lads'  Payments 
,,  Donations 
„  Proiits  on  Canteen 
,,  Collecting  Boxes 
,,  Balance 


£132 
67 


0     4 


33     6  lOj 


Payments 


By  Furniture,  etc. 
„  Tents   . 

„  Carriage  and  Carting 
,,  Railway  Fares 
,,  Provisions 
,,  Hire  of  Piano 
,,  Hire  of  Field 
„  Storage 
,,  Sundries 
,,  Extra  Wages 
,,  Secretary's  Expenses 
,,  Camp  Caps   . 
,,  Fittings  for  Water  Supply 
,,  Straw  .... 


£249 

4 

oi 

£17 

9 

5 

33 

13 

0 

5 

8 

11 

69 

8 

9 

98 

8 

7 

0 

15 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

H 

5 

6 

i 

2 

11 

6 

3 

8 

3 

1 

8 

6 

2 

0 

0 

£249     4     0^ 


THE  VICTORIA  BOYS'  CLUB,  WHITECHAPEL, 
For  147  Boys 
Receipts 
To  Special  Donations  as  per  List . 
,,  Boys'  Payments     .... 
,,  Canteen  Profits       .... 
,,  Excursion  Fund  Surplus 


1907 


£57  19 

4 

47  3 

3 

6  2 

9 

0  16 

7 

£112     1   11 
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Payments 


By  Railway  and  other  Fares,  etc. 

£38  16 

6 

„  Butcher,  Baker,  Milk,  Vegetables,  and  Fish     18     2 

,,  Camp  Furniture,  etc 3     4 

,,  Hire  of  Marquee  and  Tents     .                  .         38     0 

,,  Sundry  Goods 2     3 

,,  Groceries,  Coal,  etc 29     9 

4 
3 
3 
2 
11 

,,  Laying  on  Water  and  Rate,  etc. 

,,  Doctor  and  Chemist       .... 

6     1 
1   13 

0 
0 

,,  Gratuities,  Wires,  etc 

3     6 

6 

,,  Fatigue  Party        ..... 
,,  Balance  (estimated  liability  War  OiBce)  . 

1     0 
0  17 

0 

10 

£140  14 

9 

,,  Less  Managers'  Expenses 

28   12 

10 

£112     1 

11 

As  stated  in  Chapter  III.,  seven  of  the  leading 
Manchester  clubs  took  1227  boys  to  camp  in  1907, 
at  a  cost  of  £1223,  or  roughly  £1  a  head,  the  boys 
themselves  contributing  £664,  an  average  of  nearly 
lis.  per  boy. 

Of  course  the  larger  the  camp  the  smaller  the 
cost  per  head ;  for  establishment  charges,  such  as 
the  hire  of  a  field,  marquee,  etc.,  are  very  much 
the  same  for  a  camp  of,  say,  150  boys  as  for  a 
camp  of  250. 

It  is  wise  to  encourage  lads  to  "  save  up "  for 
camp  all  through  the  winter  months,  and  they 
should  at  all  times  be  allowed  to  "  pay  in  to  camp." 
Special  bank-books  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  lads 
to  camp  free,  for  such  boys  always  behave  worst 
and  grumble  most.  In  every  club,  however,  occasion 
will  arise  for  taking  a  few  whose  circumstances  make 
it    impossible    for    them   to    pay   anything.     At    the 
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Haileybury  Club,  Stepney,  the  profits  of  the  club 
canteen,  worked  by  a  committee  of  members,  are 
devoted  to  this  purpose;  at  the  "West  Central  Jewish 
Club,  London,  the  boys  in  1907  collected  amongst 
themselves  the  sum  (10s.  each)  which  two  unfortunate 
comrades  were  unable  to  afford;  but  as  a  rule  lads 
taken  free  are  paid  for  out  of  the  ordinary  funds  or 
by  the  managers,  and  this  we  do  not  recommend. 
The  only  exception  should  be  in  the  case  of  cripples. 
It  is  a  good  plan  also  for  a  club  to  look  round  its 
district  before  camp  time,  to  find  two  or  three  boy 
cripples  who,  though  not  members  of  the  club,  might 
well  be  carried  off  for  a  week's  holiday.  It  means 
incalculably  much  to  those  whose  boyhood  is  shorn  of 
its  proper  meed  of  brightness,  and  they  are  well 
looked  after  by  the  happier  youngsters. 

If  a  camp  be  well  managed  there  need  be  no  appre- 
hension as  to  the  popularity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  annual  invasion  of  boys.  We  may  quote  in 
illustration  from  the  Salford  Club  Eeport,  1907  : — 

.  .  .  Not  a  single  complaint  was  made  by  the  residents 
(Llanddulas,  N.  Wales)  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  lads, 
indeed  there  has  grown  a  great  friendship  between  the 
villagers  and  the  town  boys — a  friendship  which  in  most 
cases  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  which  shows  itself  in 
many  pleasant  ways.  There  is  quite  keen  competition 
amongst  the  young  quarrymen  to  show  new  lads  the  best 
walks ;  there  is  a  continual  stream  of  invitations  to  take 
tea  at  the  villagers'  houses ;  in  many  instances  a  corre- 
spondence is  kept  up  from  year  to  year,  and  actually  some 
few  of  these  quarry-workers  have,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  paid  visits  to  Salford,  and  learned  something 
of  the  conditions  of  life  and  home  of  the  town-worker. 
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We  have  merely  outliued  the  general  scheme  of  a 
lads'  club  camp,  for  there  are  many  books  which 
those  who  embark  on  the  enterprise  with  no  previous 
experience  may  consult.^  It  is  a  branch  of  club  work 
which,  once  tried,  will  always  be  repeated,  and  the 
club  which  cannot  point  to  a  summer  camp  as  the 
most  delightful  and  influential  of  its  attractions  is 
unfortunate  indeed. 

^  E.g.  Regulations  for  Gamps  (War  Office),   and  The  Boys'  Brigade 
Camp  Handhook. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

COUNTKY    PURSUITS    AND    EXCURSIONS 

Nearly  every  club  provides  facilities  for  games  and 
sports  on  Saturday  afternoons  throughout  the  season, 
thus  satisfying  the  most  pronounced  desire  of  the 
great  majority  of  its  members.  But  the  exclusive 
provision  of  football,  harriers,  cricket,  and  swimming 
does  not  exhaust  the  uses  to  which  half-holidays  may 
be  put,  and  falls  very  short  of  being  all  that  is 
possible  in  the  way  of  outdoor  recreation.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  always  a  certain 
number  of  lads  who  are  not  keen  about  strenuous 
athletics,  and,  though  they  care  nothing  for  the 
excitement  and  emulation  of  games,  yet  thoroughly 
enjoy  quieter  forms  of  outdoor  exercise.  These,  who 
deserve  as  much  encouragement  as  their  athletic 
fellows,  are  often  neglected,  no  account  being  taken 
of  their  taste  for  country  pursuits  and  for  walks,  hill- 
climbing,  and  the  exploration  of  unfrequented  localities. 
A  Saturday  afternoon  rambling  club  wiU  easily  supply 
their  need,  and  though  its  numbers  may  be  small 
will  prove  a  very  useful  and  influential  institution, 
particularly  if  a  man  with  an  interest  in  natural 
history  and  country  life  in  general  can  be  secured  to 
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act  as  leader.  The  objective  of  the  expeditions  will 
depend  very  much  on  the  situation  of  the  club,  some 
cities  being  rich  in  surroundings  which  should  interest 
boys,  whilst  others  offer  little  opportunity  for  any 
but  simply  rural  rambles.  London,  of  course,  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  off  in  excursions  to  suit  every  boy's 
taste,  as  one  club  at  least  has  recognised.  The 
Victoria  Club  in  Whitechapel  regularly  organises 
visits  to  such  places  as  Kew,  Eichmond,  or  Windsor 
in  summer,  and  the  Natural  History  Museum  or 
Tower  in  winter.  On  one  occasion,  for  example, 
more  than  eighty  boys  walked  from  Kingston  along 
the  tow-path  to  Sunbury,  returning  by  Hampton 
Court. 

Many  lads  are  interested  in  fishing,  and  a  manager 
who  is  himself  an  angler  can  give  enormous  pleasure 
to  two  or  three  boys  by  letting  them  accompany  him. 
While  he  is  casting  flies  in  a  stream,  they  with  rods 
and  lines  and  a  little  ground  bait  win  be  perfectly 
happy  if  they  can  fish  peacefully  all  the  afternoon  in 
a  pond  near  by,  and  capture  two  or  three  roach, 
gudgeon,  or  perch  of  a  few  ounces  in  weight. 

Other  boys  spend  nearly  all  their  spare  pocket- 
money  on  photographic  cameras  and  materials.  They 
seize  every  opportunity  for  taking  photographs,  but 
usually  need  guidance  in  principles  and  in  the  choice 
of  subjects,  and  are  much  hindered  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  dark  rooms  and  other  facilities  for  develop- 
ing and  printing  their  pictures.  Many  a  club  will 
reckon  a  keen  amateur  photographer  among  its  officers, 
and  he  should  not  fail  to  use  his  opportunity  of 
teaching  what  he    knows    by  organising    a  club  for 
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Saturday  rambles,  and  giving  what  advice  and  assistance 
he  can  in  the  after-treatment  of  the  photographs  ob- 
tained. Competitive  exhibitions  should  be  arranged 
periodically,  and  if  the  photographic  club  is  popular 
one  of  the  weekly  papers  devoted  to  the  subject  might 
be  provided  in  the  reading-room. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  other  pursuits,  for 
these  examples  will  serve  to  suggest  that,  when  a  boys' 
club  manager  takes  an  interest  in  any  outdoor 
recreation  other  than  the  more  active  sports  and 
games,  he  should  make  it  his  care  to  have  a  small 
following  among  the  boys,  and  widen  the  opportunities 
which  Saturday  afternoons  present. 

A  more  ambitious  undertaking  is  that  of  the 
Ancoats  Lads'  Club,  Manchester,  which  for  the  past 
five  years  has  rented  an  excellent  country  cottage  at 
Marple,  some  ten  miles  distant  from  the  City.  To 
this  parties  of  boys  may  go  from  Saturday  to  Monday 
at  a  charge  which,  while  within  reach  of  the  pockets 
of  many  lads,  covers  much  of  the  expense  of  their 
railway-fare,  board,  and  lodging.  The  journey  costs 
9d.,  and,  this  included,  they  pay  2s.  6d.  from  noon 
on  Saturday  till  Monday  morning,  most  of  the  boys, 
however,  returning  on  Sunday  night.  The  cottage 
itself  holds  twenty-five,  and  other  lads  are  accommo- 
dated when  required  in  bell-tents  outside,  for  throughout 
the  warm  months  it  is  generally  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  every  week-end.  During  the  summer  of 
1907  from  800  to  1000  boys  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  using  it,  this  large  number  being  made 
up  by  weekly  parties,  an  August  week-end  camp,  an 
Old  Boys'   Eeunion   (120),  a   Telegraph   Messengers' 
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Lads'  Club  camp,  and  half-day  excursions  of  boys  from 
various  institutions.  The  cottage  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  canal  in  which  the  lads  enjoy  bathing,  and 
which  affords  them  what  is  to  town  boys  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  pleasures — the  opportunity  of  learning 
to  row,  two  boats  being  attached  to  the  cottage.  The 
bunding  of  the  boathouse,  and  all  the  alterations 
necessary  to  fit  the  place  for  its  present  uses,  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  visitors  themselves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opportunity  this 
cottage  provides  for  spending  a  week-end  away  from 
the  turmoil,  dirt,  noise,  and  evil  of  the  heart  of  a  great 
city,  for  breathing  fresh  air  and  rambling  over  hills 
and  fields,  for  playing  football  and  cricket  on  clean 
grass  under  a  clean  sky,  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  country  life,  not  on  a  bustling  day's  excursion, 
but  with  the  sense  of  leisured  freedom  which  a  night 
and  an  awakening  amid  strange  surroundings  gives  is 
an  inestimable  boon.  It  is  noticed  that  the  same  lads 
visit  the  cottage  again  and  again,  demonstrating  how 
great  an  attraction  the  country  may  have  for  town 
youths.  Excellent  as  this  is,  it  would  be  preferable  if 
a  system  could  be  devised  by  which  more  members 
could  learn  to  enjoy  the  privilege,  even  if  a  reduction 
in  the  charge  were  entailed.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
questions  of  finance  are  mainly  responsible  for  pre- 
venting visits  to  the  country  by  a  larger  number  of 
individual  boys.  The  cottage,  however,  rented  at 
£10  per  annum,  already  forms  a  heavy  item  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  club,  the  outlay  upon  it  in 
1907  amounting  to  £86:17:1,  of  which  sum 
£29:1:10  was  covered  by  lads'  payments. 
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The  Hugh  Oldham  Lads'  Club  in  Manchester  for  a 
year  or  two  provided  similar  cottages,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1906  more  than  300  lads  spent  week-ends 
in  the  country.  Unfortunately  the  enterprise  was 
found  to  be  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
club,  and  has  been  reluctantly  abandoned,  since  the 
owner  of  the  cottages  required  them  for  his  own 
purposes  and  no  others  are  as  yet  available.  The 
balance-sheet  for  1906  was  as  follows: — 

Receipts 

To  Donations £4  17     6 

,,  Collecting  Boxes  at  Cottages  .         .         .  12     0 

,,  Lads'  Payments,  etc.       .  .  .  .  39     9     2 

,,  Profit  on  Dances,  etc.     .         .         .         .  14  19  lOj 

£60     8     6J 
Expenditure 

By  Rent £7     0     0 

„  Railway  Tickets 12     0     9 

,,  Food 37     0  10 

„  Carting,  etc  .          .          .                   .  1   12  11 

,,  Balance         ....                    .  2  14  OJ 

£60     8     6J 

The  Easter  holidays  provide  an  excellent  occasion 
for  excursions.  Camping  is  out  of  the  question  so 
early  in  the  year,  but  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Monday 
may  be  put  to  good  use  by  the  organisation  of  walking 
parties.  In  fact  some  clubs,  in  Lancashire  at  aU  events, 
having  realised  that  there  is  probably  no  better  way 
in  which  a  working  boy  may  spend  Good  Friday  in 
particular  than  in  taking  a  long  country  walk,  regularly 
arrange  one  for  this  day.  The  usual  plan  is  to  map 
out  a  walk  in  such  a  way  that  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  the  special  walking  excursion  tickets  issued 
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by  the  railway  companies.  Thus  the  party  goes  by 
train  to  one  country  station  and  walks  to  another 
some  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  distant,  from  which 
the  return  journey  is  made.  The  fare,  amounting 
usually  to  2  s.  or  less,  is  always  paid  by  the  lads  them- 
selves, and  for  lunch  they  bring  bread  and  cheese, 
sandwiches,  or  biscuits  in  their  pockets.  The  meal  is 
enjoyed  on  the  banks  of  some  stream.  Tea,  generally 
consisting  of  bread  and  butter,  eggs,  and  jam,  is 
arranged  at  a  village  halting-place  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  station  at  which  the  walk  is  to  end.  The 
cost  of  the  tea  is  about  8d.  a  head,  and  the  club  may 
perhaps  pay  half. 

It  is  surprising  how  well,  and  with  what  a  spring, 
the  majority  of  these  town  lads,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  flat  pavements,  walk  over  rough  ground,  how 
much  interest  may  be  aroused  in  the  scenery  passed 
on  the  road,  and  with  how  keen  a  zest  they  enjoy  the 
day.  The  results  ai-e  frequently  far  from  ephemeral, 
for  on  a  long  country  walk,  with  its  varied  incidents 
and  picnic  meals,  any  reserve  between  officers  and  boys 
easily  melts  away,  and  the  foundations  of  LLfe-long 
friendship  may  be  laid. 

From  Heyrod  Street  Club  some  sixty  lads  usually 
take  part  in  the  Good  Friday  walk.  They  start  about 
9  A.M.  and  get  back  twelve  hours  later,  thoroughly  tired 
and  thoroughly  happy.  Similar  parties  set  forth  from 
many  other  Manchester  clubs.  On  Easter  Monday  a 
second,  but  generally  shorter,  walk  is  often  organised. 

In  the  north  of  England  Whitsun  week  is  commonly 
devoted  to  the  great  annual  encampment.  When  this 
is  not  the  case  it  is  easy  to  arrange  walks  as  at  Easter, 
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or  a  week-end  camp  may  be  organised,  as  is  often 
done  at  the  August  Bank  Holiday.  In  London  and 
the  south  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  holidays 
is  reversed. 

Week-end  camps  under  canvas  are  very  expensive 
unless  a  club  happens  to  have  permanent  camp 
equipment  of  its  own,  in  which  case  the  expense  will 
probably  be  Is.  a  day  per  head  plus  the  railway  fare 
and  the  cost  of  conveying  equipment  and  stores  to  the 
site  chosen  for  the  camp.  The  hiring  of  equipment 
for  a  week-end  camp  cannot  be  recommended,  the 
charge  being  usually  as  high  as  when  it  is  hired  for  -a 
week.  The  comparatively  small  party  of  boys — 
perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty — who  will  go  to  a  week-end 
camp  may  be  accommodated  with  little  difficulty  at  a 
farm-house,  the  nights  being  spent  in  a  barn,  with  hay 
or  straw  for  a  bed.  The  barn  may  be  secured  for 
about  £1,  and  the  only  additional  outlay  is  for  the 
hire  of  blankets,  at  about  6d.  each.  They  can  often  be 
borrowed  without  cost  from  another  club  which  possesses 
blankets  and  is  not  using  them  all.  One  for  each  boy 
is  enough,  and  they  should  be  sent  on  in  advance  with 
the  crockery  and  stores  required.  Nearly  all  lads 
thoroughly  delight  in  the  farm-house  life,  and  in  the 
novel  experience  of  sleeping  two  nights  in  a  bam. 
Walks,  bathing — sure  to  be  possible  somewhere — 
football,  and  simple,  healthy  meals,  with  plenty  of 
fresh  eggs  and  milk,  help  to  make  a  holiday  which, 
short  as  it  is,  is  talked  about  for  long,  and  which  every 
lad  will  want  to  repeat,  even  though  the  weather  be 
wet  and  much  of  the  time  has  to  be  spent  mooning 
about    outhouses    and   a  lifeless  village.     We  would 
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strongly  urge  any  club  which  has  not  yet  experimented 
in  this  way  of  utilising  a  week-end  to  try  it.  The 
enterprise  will  assuredly  not  be  regretted,  any  more 
than  will  the  other  methods  we  have  indicated  for 
making  the  most  of  holidays. 


CHAPTEE  XVII 

THE    CLUB    AND    THE    HOME 

We  have  done  our  best  to  show  how  excellent  is  the 
lads'  club  as  an  institution  in  which  a  boy  may  spend 
his  leisure  evening  hours,  and  in  which  he  may  be 
encouraged  to  develop  his  body  and  his  mind,  and  to 
conceive  something  of  the  meaning  of  religion  and 
express  it  in  his  daily  life.  But  there  is  another  side 
of  the  question,  which  enthusiasts  for  the  work  often 
neglect  to  consider.  It  is  to  be  feared,  namely,  that 
club  life  may  be  encouraged  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  the  excellent  homes  from  which  many  of  the 
members  come  are  regarded  as  dull  in  comparison 
with  the  excitement  and  comradeship  of  the  club,  and 
that  sometimes  the  outcome  of  aU  that  a  club  does  for 
a  member  is  to  teach  him  to  procure  comfort  for  him- 
self, and  only  after  that  is  secured  to  do  anything  he 
can  for  his  fellows.  Such  a  result  is  really  disastrous. 
When  one  hears  club  managers  say  with  an  obvious 
thrill  of  pride  that  most  of  their  boys  are  present 
nearly  every  night,  and  some  every  night,  it  may 
indicate  merely  that  the  attractions  put  before  the 
members  are  practically  irresistible,  and  does  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  suggest  that  the  best  work  is 
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being  done.  Moreover,  if  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
feeling  that  within  the  club  the  boys  are  safe  from 
harm,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  they  will  shortly 
be  men,  and  that  it  is  not  by  being  sheltered  that 
they  can  be  strengthened  for  the  years  before  them. 
Healthy  family  life  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  have 
a  lad's  real  interests  at  heart,  for,  after  all,  he  will  do 
his  best  service  to  those  around  him  and  the  com- 
munity in  general  by  his  conduct  in  the  home. 

Many  boys  have  ailing  or  crippled  parents,  or 
widowed  mothers,  or  brothers  or  sisters  who  in  some 
way  suffer  physically.  No  club  work  is  really  good  if 
it  does  not  give  them  a  sense  of  what  they  owe  to 
these,  or  rather  if  it  does  not  strengthen  the  sense 
which  is  already  there,  for  it  is  rarely  absent  altogether. 
An  old  member,  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  came 
to  his  club  a  short  time  ago  to  know  if  he  might  be 
allowed  the  use  of  an  invalid  chair,  in  order  that  he 
might  daily  in  his  dinner-hour  take  out  a  brother  of 
seventeen  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease.  That 
is  the  spirit  with  which  lads'  clubs  seek  to  imbue 
their  members. 

Often,  of  course,  the  constant  attendance  of  lads  at 
their  club  is  not  particularly  marked,  but  whenever  it 
is  noticed  that  a  boy  attends  every  night,  it  would  be 
well  to  inquire  into  his  circumstances.  In  some 
unhappy  cases  he  may  be  so  alone  in  the  world  that 
he  has  no  home  duties,  and  the  club  is  really  always 
the  best  place  for  him.  But  if  he  has  a  home  of  any 
kind  he  should  be  urged  to  spend  more  of  his  time  in 
it.  There  are,  alas !  homes  from  which  the  club  is 
indeed  a   refuge,   places  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
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home  at  all,  and  in  which  a  boy's  proposal  to  spend 
"an  evening  would  be  far  from  welcome.  Finding  he 
is  not  wanted,  he  has  learnt  to  regard  "  home  "  as  a 
place  where  he  can  obtain  bed  and  food,  but  which  for 
other  purposes  is  better  avoided.  Worst  of  all,  a 
lad  of  this  class  may  discover  that  it  is  not  himself 
but  the  money  he  earns  that  gives  him  his  chief  value 
in  his  parents'  eyes,  and  that,  far  from  taking  an 
interest  in  his  welfare  or  attempting  to  restrain  him, 
they  are  willing  to  leave  him  to  enjoy  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  License  uncontrolled  and  unchecked  in 
exchange  for  his  regular  weekly  payments.  If  they 
attempt  rebuke  he  threatens  to  leave,  and  the  ties 
which  bind  him  to  them  are  merely  those  of  habit  and 
convenience.  Towards  such  parents  it  is  vain  to  try  to 
inculcate  filial  feeling,  but  even  in  the  most  unhome- 
like  homes  there  are  nearly  always  sisters  and  younger 
brothers  to  whom  the  elder  brother  owes  some  duty, 
and  this  the  best  club  will  enable  him  to  realise. 
The  home  may  be  bad  for  him,  but  it  will  be  worse 
for  the  others  without  him,  and  to  encourage  him  to 
keep  away  may  be  "  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul."  He 
will  frequently  need  to  be  reminded  that  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  are  playing  about  in  the  streets, 
hearing  and  seeing  much  that  is  evil,  while  he  is 
enjoying  and  improving  himself.  He  should  at  any 
rate  devote  one  night  in  the  week  to  them,  and  if  he 
is  old  enough  to  earn  good  wages  give  them  some  of 
the  pleasure  which  he  has  the  means  to  give. 

We  know  several  boys  who  do  act  in  this  way. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed  the  extraordinary  considera- 
tion shown  by  big  brothers  for  little  ones,  as  is  very 
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conspicuously  evidenced  at  camp.  It  is  rarely  a  big. 
brother  will  allow  a  younger  one  to  sleep  in  any  tent 
but  his  own,  and  on  a  country  walk,  for  instance,  it  is 
very  noticeable  how  he  looks  round  to  see  where  "  our 
kid"  is  (they  do  not  wish  to  seem  affectionate),  and  if 
ditches  or  other  obstacles  have  to  be  crossed,  waits  to 
give  the  youngster  a  helping  hand. 

Then,  again,  care  should  be  taken — and  it  needs 
great  care — to  see  that  the  member  as  he  grows  older 
and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  club  can  give,  does  not 
at  the  same  time  begin  to  look  down  upon  his  parents, 
who  perhaps  do  not  dress  so  well  as  he  does,  write 
with  difficulty,  and  do  not  care  for  the  books  their  son 
brings  home,  or  indeed  for  books  or  intellectual 
pursuits  of  any  kind.  The  parents  themselves  often 
take  immense  pride  in  their  sons,  for  they  are  wonder- 
fully fond  of  their  children,  as  any  club  officer  who 
has  occasion  to  visit  his  lads  in  times  of  sickness 
knows.  If  the  camping-ground  is  at  all  accessible,  a 
remarkable  number  will  come  to  visit  the  boys  during 
the  annual  week's  holiday,  and  if  further  illustrations 
of  their  devotion  are  needed,  the  excitement  with 
which  they  rush  to  greet  the  lads  on  their  return,  or 
the  careful  instructions  they  give  an  officer  about  their 
little  ailments  and  needs  before  they  start,  would  be 
sufficient. 

This  strong  feeling  should  be  fostered  in  every 
possible  way.  One  way  at  least  to  encourage  it  is  to 
hold  once  a  year  or  oftener  what  is  called  in  the  north 
a  "parents'  night,"  an  occasion  on  which  the  parents 
are  specially  invited  to  tea  at  the  club,  and  spend  the 
evening  looking  round  the  premises.     On  these  nights 
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lads  may  be  seen  proudly  showing  their  parents  the 
different  rooms  and  explaining  their  uses.  It  is  well 
that  the  parents  should  be  able  to  picture  what  their 
sons  are  doing  in  the  club,  and  by  showing  an  interest 
in  their  life  there  lead  them  to  talk  about  it  at  home. 
A  children's  party,  similarly,  for  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  is  a  good  thing. 

A  lad  should  not  be  trained  in  such  a  way  that  he 
can  only  eujoy  himself  among  his  fellows.  His  home 
probably  contains  mother  and  sisters  as  well  as  father 
and  brothers,  and  the  more  he  can  be  brought  to 
share  his  pleasures  and  to  find  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment in  a  rational  way  with  girls  of  his  own  age  the 
better.  He  often  hardly  considers  the  sister  whose 
lot  is  so  cheerless  compared  with  his,  who,  when  her  day 
at  school  or  work  is  over,  has  to  drudge  in  the  home 
and  give  no  thought  to  games  and  outside  interests, 
whilst  her  brothers  simply  come  home  for  their  tea 
and  then  go  out  for  the  evening.  The  boys  might 
help  their  sisters  with  some  of  the  work,  but  even 
their  mere  presence  would  enliven  the  home  and  take 
from  the  girl  what  must  often  be  a  bitter  sense  that 
her  brothers  are  enjoying  unknown  delights  whilst  she 
is  confined  to  one  stiflingly  monotonous  spot.  Greater 
chivalry,  greater  regard  and  respect  for  the  woman- 
kind of  his  home,  are  much  to  be  desired  from 
nearly  every  working-class  boy,  and  the  lads'  clubs 
might  do  something  to  cultivate  these  feelings. 
Occasional  social  meetings  open  to  both  boys  and 
girls,  if  properly  supervised,  are,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
productive  only  of  good;  they  should  lead  a  boy  to 
think  more  of  his  sisters,  and  provide  these  with  an 
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opportunity  of  appearing  before  their  brothers  in  a 
more  interesting  light  than  is  sometimes  possible  in 
the  home. 

Another  way,  and  often  a  very  good  one,  to  make 
a  lad  take  interest  in  his  home  is  to  endeavour  to 
direct  every  hobby  he  takes  up  in  that  direction. 
Whatever  he  makes  in  a  recreation  class,  let  him 
think  of  its  use,  practical  or  decorative,  in  his  home. 
If  he  learns  carpentry,  he  may  make  a  coal-scuttle,  a 
writing-desk,  or  a  stool ;  if  bent-ironwork,  a  photograph 
frame ;  if  brass-beating,  a  motto ;  if  fretwork,  some 
wonderful  clock  or  watch-case  or  bracket.  No  matter 
what  it  is,  his  parents  and  sisters  are  certain  to 
consider  it  excellent,  and  he  will  feel  a  natural  glow 
of  satisfaction  at  their  admiration  for  the  results  of 
his  efforts — less  appreciated  by  his  friends  in  the  club 
— and  experience,  too,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  give 
pleasure.  Or  if  he  cares,  as  nearly  all  boys  do,  for 
flowers,  he  may  be  induced  to  attempt  growing  a  few 
at  his  home,  though  it  may  be  in  the  very  dingiest  of 
back  streets.  The  flowers  will  brighten  the  house  and 
the  whole  family  will  take  an  interest  in  their  progress. 
A  few  clubs  now  issue  hyacinth  and  tulip  bulbs  for  a 
few  pence  in  November,  and  give  advice  as  to  the  best 
way  of  rearing  them.  The  results  are  exhibited  in 
March,  and  prizes  are  given  for  the  best.  All  this 
may  sound  very  trivial,  but  it  will  prevent  the  widen- 
ing of  a  gap,  which  often  becomes  too  wide  to  span, 
between  parent  and  son  as  the  years  go  on,  and  may 
on  the  contrary  serve  to  draw  them  closer  together. 
The  results  are  indeed  not  trivial.  The  lad  who  has 
been  a  good  and  sympathetic  son,  and  taken  a  little 
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pride  and  pleasure  in  his  early  home,  will  have  formed 
a  high  standard  of  comfort  for  his  own  home  when  he 
marries.  By  the  practice  of  even  trifling  deeds  of 
kindliness  he  will  have  learnt  to  be  a  good  husband 
and  a  good  father,  and  his  own  sons  will  have  less 
need  than  he  had  of  a  club  to  "keep  them  off  the 
streets." 

In  every  way  that  is  possible,  therefore,  let  club 
boys  be  taught  to  value  home  life  and  the  ties  of  near 
relationship.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  a  mother  says, 
"  Jack  always  used  to  be  in  one  or  two  nights  a  week, 
but  now  he's  always  at  the  Club.  At  any  rate  I'm 
glad  he  is  learning  nothing  bad."  In  the  sense  she 
means  probably  he  is  not,  but  if  the  boy  is  learning 
selfishness,  though  it  be  unaccompanied  by  flagrant 
vices,  the  influence  of  the  club  is  to  that  extent  a  bad 
influence.  It  will  only  be  at  its  best  when  it  finds 
expression  within  the  family.  The  aim  of  clubs  should 
be  the  development  of  their  members  as  social  beings, 
and  to  achieve  this  they  must  keep  in  touch  with 
life  in  all  its  aspects  and  avoid  becoming  an  end  in 
themselves. 

But  while  we  hold  that  a  boy  should,  when  possible, 
spend  a  certain  proportion  of  his  evenings  at  home 
or  in  the  company  of  brothers  and  sisters,  we  think 
that  they  are  mistaken  who  disapprove  of  clubs  for 
any  but  the  very  roughest  class  of  boys,  on  the  ground 
that  they  disintegrate  family  life.  Do  these  people 
never  send  their  own  sons  to  boarding-schools  ?  Where 
the  home  is  such  that  a  boy  can  pass  his  evenings 
there,  it  may  yet  fail  to  provide  congenial  companion- 
ship or  stimulating  pleasure  after  the  toil  of  the  day 
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or  week.  The  lad  who  spends  all  his  evenings  ia  a 
poor  home  is  likely  to  become  a  good,  law-abiding 
citizen,  but  a  dull  one,  and  in  this  age  at  all  events 
dulness  is  almost  a  crime.  Minding  the  baby,  playing 
games  with  little  sisters,  and  washing  up  tea-things 
are  excellent  training,  but  they  do  little  to  fit  him  for 
the  wider  duties  of  citizenship,  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  no  less  than  those  of  the  home.  Before 
saying  the  family  should  take  the  first  place  in  the 
boy's  life  and  in  the  disposal  of  his  spare  time,  we 
must  ask  what  the  family  has  to  give  him.  In  some 
cases  it  will  be  little  either  for  brain  or  heart ;  in 
many  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  affection,  but 
little  else,  and  if  he  identifies  himself  with  a  larger 
world  he  will  gain  much  and  the  family  lose  nothing. 
The  family  should  indeed  gain  too,  and  widen  all  its 
interests  under  the  influence  of  the  boy  who  goes  to 
the  club,  provided  the  club  be  doing  the  best  work 
which  it  is  in  its  power  to  do.  For  in  no  way  can  it 
perform  a  greater  service  than  in  the  gradual  building 
up  of  a  desire  for  real  home  life,  and  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  natural  bonds  of  affection  which  should 
draw  a  lad  to  his  home  and  to  all  who  share  it  with 
him. 


CHAPTEE   XVIII 

THE    BOY    AND    THE    GIKL 

We  have  followed  the  boy  beyond  the  narrower  limits 
of  his  life  as  the  member  of  a  club  to  inquire  what 
the  relation  of  the  club  to  the  boy  may  be  in  regard 
to  his  home.  There  remain  other  aspects  of  his  life 
outside  the  club  which  those  who  pursue  his  welfare 
within  it  should  not  neglect  to  consider,  remote  as 
they  may  seem  from  what  is  frequently  understood  to 
be  the  proper  province  of  their  work.  Of  these  far 
the  most  important  is  that  under  which  he  is  seen  in 
his  relations  to  girls  and  women. 

Seeing  that  the'  great  majority  of  boys  in  any  club 
will  certainly  marry  long  before  they  are  thirty  years 
of  age,  it  is  strange  that  so  little  thought  or  attention 
is  given  to  this  subject.  Boys'  club  workers  are  not 
in  general  lacking  in  courage,  yet  it  would  seem  as  if, 
apprehensive  of  its  difficulties,  they  shrink  from  facing 
it,  and  so  far  as  possible  close  their  eyes  to  its  existence. 
Deliberately  undertaking  to  guide  their  lads  in  every 
other  phase  of  their  lives,  they  leave  them  severely 
alone  where  that  is  concerned  which  has  consummate 
power  to  make  or  wreck  their  future. 

In  its  more  serious  bearing  as  a  practical  question 
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it  does  not  greatly  concern  clubs  which  close  their 
doors  to  lads  over  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Nevertheless,  like  every  other  problem  of  the  future, 
it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  managers. 
For  although  to  young  boys  girls  are  of  little  interest 
— poor,  pitiable  creatures  who  don't  play  football  or 
care  for  anything  sensible — their  opinions  and  ideals 
of  womanhood  are  being  formed  throughout  the  years 
of  adolescence.  When  they  awake  to  a  more  intimate 
perception  of  the  existence  of  the  opposite  sex  their 
attitude  towards  it  will  be  largely  determined  by  their 
early  sub-conscious  impressions. 

Whatever  can  be  done  to  raise  boys'  ideas  about 
women  is  well  worth  the  doing,  and  something  might 
be  done  in  every  club,  however  young  the  members,  to 
inculcate  a  little  at  any  rate  of  the  chivalry  generally 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  a  bygone  age.  Anything 
like  chivalrous  behaviour  on  the  part  of  a  boy  or  a 
party  of  boys  to  girls  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  a  want 
of  respect  for  women  as  women  is  evidenced  in  the 
conduct  of  large  numbers  of  youths  of  all  classes.  Yet 
the  same  boys  who  seem  totally  wanting  in  reverence 
for  girlhood  and  indulge  in  coarse  jests  and  insolent 
familiarities  almost  universally  resent  insult  to  their 
own  sisters,  thus  proving  that  they  are  not  without 
right  instincts  and  a  sense  of  shame.  These  instincts 
are  susceptible  to  training,  and  in  a  club  boys  cannot 
be  taught  too  early  to  respect  all  girls  as  much  as  they 
wish  other  boys  to  respect  those  of  their  own  family, 
to  feel  that  their  names  and  honour  must  at  all  costs 
be  kept  unsullied,  to  keep  a  check  on  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds  where  they  are  concerned,  and  to 
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practise  little  habits  of  politeness  as  occasion  demands. 
Many  boys  think  it  manly  to  express  contempt  for 
girls  and  women.  They  should  be  told  that  it  is  the 
very  reverse,  and  whenever  they  are  heard  to  speak 
of  them  lightly  or  disparagingly  they  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Above  all,  they  should  be  taught  to  speak 
respectfully  of  their  mothers,  and  an  officer  ought 
never  to  allow  such  expressions  as  "  the  old  girl "  or 
"  the  old  geyser  "  to  pass  unchecked.  Eeal  affection 
and  esteem  for  mothers  do,  however,  very  commonly 
exist. 

When  circumstances  permit,  it  may  be  a  help  if 
boys'  clubs  can  arrange  for  ladies  to  take  some  part 
in  their  work,  as  indeed  "they  often  do.'  But  com- 
paratively little  is  effected  unless  the  boys'  conduct 
towards  them  is  governed  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  women  rather  than  ladies.  The  distinction 
is  far  too  frequently  drawn  amongst  the  working 
classes,  and  is  far  too  little  discouraged  by  those  who 
experience  it. 

Again,  the  potentialities  of  womanhood  might  be 
brought  before  the  boys  when  opportunity  offers — in 
Beading  or  History  classes,  for  example,  in  books, 
and  lectures,  and  conversation.  The  tenderness  and 
bravery,  devotion  to  duty,-  and  self-sacrifice  of  women 
like  Grace  Darling  and  Florence  Nightingale  will  not 
fail  to  touch  boys'  hearts,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
story  of  their  lives  will  foster  reverence  for  the  sex 

1  The  following  clubs  are  almost  entirely  managed  by  ladies  :  Acland 
Club  (mixed,  Women's  University  Settlement,  Southwark)  ;  Boscombe 
Lads'  Institute  ;  The  Grafton  Institute,  Northampton ;  Onr  Boys'  Hall, 
Belfast ;  St.  Francis'  (Roman  Catholic)  Boys'  Club,  Notting  Dale,  London  ; 
Lads'  Club,  Cardiff  Settlement. 
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which  can  point  to  figures  no  less  heroic  than  can 
their  own. 

But  for  its  older  members  a  club  can  do  very  much 
more :  it  is  surely  in  its  power  to  play  a  really  useful 
and  practical  part  in  respect  of  this  side  of  their  lives 
no  less  than  of  those  which  have  already  been  discussed. 
Let  us  see  how  lads  generally  form  their  friendships 
with  girls  and,  this  done,  consider  how  the  club  can 
improve  upon  the  ordinary  inethods. 

Up  to  the  time  of  leaving  school,  boys  and  girls 
mingle  freely,  but  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  or  seventeen 
intervenes  a  well-marked  phase  of  development  in 
which  they  drift  almost  entirely  apart.  "  A  new 
impulsion  to  develop  and  perfect  a  personality  all 
one's  own  arises  in  each  sex.  Sex  itself  means  other 
and  more  than  before,  and  reserve  and  a  new  sex 
consciousness  unfold.  Modes  of  life,  interests,  and 
plans  for  the  future  differentiate.  The  boy  becomes 
a  little  ashamed  of  girl  associates,  and  is  desirous  of 
asserting  his  manhood,  while  the  girl  is  more  conscious 
if  not  more  coy.  Each  is  more  aware  of  the  other's 
scrutiny,  and  often  a  little  fearful  of  it.  Persistence 
of  the  old  camaraderie  would  now  have  a  different  and 
more  serious  meaning,  and  each  is  a  little  wary  of 
being  attracted  into  the  other's  sphere."  ^  The  normal 
boy's  energies  and  interests  find  an  outlet  almost 
entirely  in  athletic  pursuits,  especially  in  games  of 
association  which  develop  his  sense  of  fellowship  and 
make  him  no  longer  an  independent  young  savage,  but 
the  citizen  of  a  boy-community.  Later,  as  body  and 
soul  mature,  his  instincts  will  not  allow  him  to  find 

^  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
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complete  satisfaction  in  the  companionship  of  his  own 
sex,  any  more  than  the  girl  of  the  same  age  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  exclusive  society  of  girls.  But  as 
convention  is  resolutely  determined  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  these  desires,  the  young  people  rarely 
receive  any  sympathy,  help,  or  guidance  from  their 
elders,  who  by  the  time  their  children  are  seventeen 
have  forgotten  that  they  themselves  were  not  ascetics 
in  their  youth. 

A  lad  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  usually  has  one, 
sometimes  two  or  three,  very  intimate  boy  friends. 
He  regularly  visits  their  homes  and  there  sees,  and 
possibly  is  on  intimate  terms  with,  his  friends'  sisters. 
But  far  more  often  he  takes  little  notice  of  them,  and 
the  lads  quickly  set  off  together  to  spend  the  evening 
in  whatever  way  they  think  best.  A  youth  practically 
never  visits  a  girl  friend  at  her  home  unless  he  wishes 
to  be  understood  as  desirous  of  "  courting  "  her,  for  it 
is  a  recognised  sign  of  courtship  when  the  swain  goes 
to  tea  at  his  sweetheart's  home,  or  in  any  way  has  the 
entree  of  it  by  the  consent  of  the  girl's  parents. 
Apart  from  such  visits  a  lad  of  this  age  rarely  meets 
a  girl  in  her  home.  There  appears  to  be  a  deep-seated 
idea  that  the  two  sexes  cannot  mi-y  in  their  dwellings 
with  any  degree  of  friendship,  or  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  parents,  without  the  ulterior  motive  of  marriage. 
Just  as  in  higher  social  circles,  everything  is  done  to 
hinder  young  men  and  maidens  from  maturing  their 
judgment  by  becoming  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  a  variety  of  members  of  the  opposite  sex  before 
their  choice  settles  upon  the  one.  So  it  comes  about 
that  few  lads  are  on  friendly  terms  with  girls,  and 
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marriage  is  frequently  the  result  of  an  irresponsible 
whim  or  fancy,  or  of  reckless  desire. 

But  without  any  desire  to  marry,  many  lads  and 
girls  are  glad  of  each  other's  company.  As  they 
cannot  gratify  their  craving  for  it  at  home  they  seek 
it  elsewhere,  and  there  exists,  as  must  be  well  known 
to  any  one  with  experience  of  town  life,  a  practice 
which  is  rather  unpleasantly  known  as  "  picking-up  " 
or  ''  stragging,"  ^  in  other  words,  a  free  selection,  with- 
out any  trammels  of  convention,  of  a  girl  or  girls 
with  whom  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour.  No  introduction 
is  needed  ;  a  look,  a  chance  word,  answered  by  another 
look,  another  word,  are  sufficient  to  start  the  intimacy. 
Nothing  is  said  at  home  about  the  girl,  and  she  for 
her  part  is  discreetly  silent  about  her  male  acquaint- 
ances, unless  one  of  them  proceeds  from  acquaintance 
to  friendship,  and  thence  to  a  regular  courtship. 
When  this  happens  he  takes  the  girl  home  and  is 
introduced  to  her  people. 

Every  town  of  any  size  has  its  quarter,  well  known 
to  all,  where  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  young 
people  meet  and  promenade.  Often  these  streets  are 
unpleasantly  crowded,  often  they  are  the  scene  of 
much  rough  horse-play  and  jostling,  often,  it  must  be 
feared,  they  are  the  rendezvous  of  the  really  vicious 
of  both  sexes,  and  often  evil  is  the  only  result  of  the 
acquaintances  made  there.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  the  large  majority  of  boys  and  girls  who  frequent 

1  "  To  strag  "  is  to  send  out  a  tame  pigeon  wliicli  will  ily  round  other 
cotes  and  bring  other  pigeons  back.  "A  stragging  pigeon"  is  a  well- 
known  term  to  certain  lads,  and  the  expression  is  horribly  used  as  an  alter- 
native to  "  picking-up,"  and  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  extraordinarily 
low  estimate  in  which  girlhood  and  womanhood  are  held. 
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such  places  are  only  animated  by  a  desire,  perfectly 
natural  and  innocent,  for  an  hour  or  two  of  fun.  The 
acquaintances  they  "  pick  up  "  are  harmless,  and  both 
boys  and  girls  go  home  uninjured  by  the  laughter  and 
enjoyment  of  the  evening  they  have  spent  together. 
Often  enough,  through  casual  intimacies  formed  in  this 
way,  lads  find  most  excellent  wives.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  if  the  customs  and  conventions  of 
the  working-class  home  do  not  allow  of  free  intercourse 
between  boys  and  girls,  it  is  inevitable  that  by  hook 
or  by  crook  they  will  manage  to  meet  somewhere. 
The  worst  of  the  system  is  that,  meeting  with  a  sense 
that  they  are  all  the  time  doing  something  which 
those  at  home  would  regard  with  disapproval,  they 
are  far  more  likely  to  listen  to  voices  which  may  seek 
to  turn  an  innocent  desire  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the 
other  sex  to  evil  purposes.  The  element  of  secrecy 
vitiates  the  moral  atmosphere.  It  would  in  fact  be 
idle  to  deny  that  the  danger  of  all  this  "  picking-up  " 
is  just  the  danger  of  meeting  with  one,  whether  boy 
or  girl,  already  tainted  with  vice  and  continually 
seeking  fresh  opportunities  for  its  indulgence.  The 
victim,  possibly  foolish,  impressionable,  weak,  is  alone 
— there  is  none  to  advise,  none  to  warn. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  then  that  it  is  the 
artificial  separation  of  the  sexes  that  is  in  no  smaU 
measure  responsible  for  the  customs  described  and  for 
conduct  which  in  every  district,  both  rich  and  poor, 
is  entirely  to  be  deplored.  "What  the  club  should  set 
itself  to  do  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  lads  and 
girls  to  meet  under  conditions  which,  while  securing 
decorous  behaviour,  will  be  more  natural  and  rational 
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than  those  usually  open  to  them.  Thus  it  may  guide 
them  in  the  formation  of  the  friendships  which  may 
become  more  intimate  ties,  and  in  any  case  may  very 
materially  help  them  to  keep  their  ideals  high. 

When  a  girls'  club  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  could  it  be  affiliated  to 
that  for  boys.  A  mutual  interest  and  spirit  of  pride 
in  the  two  as  forming  one  organisation  might  be  en- 
couraged, and  arrangements  might  be  made  for  boys 
and  girls  of  all  ages  to  meet  in  competition,  and  in 
social  gatherings,  and  to  witness  each  others'  prowess 
in  gymnastic  displays  and  the  like. 

Apart  from  any  connection  with  a  girls'  club, 
evenings  might  be  set  aside,  regularly,  or  from  time 
to  time,  on  which  members  would  be  asked  to  invite 
their  sisters  and  girl  friends.  This  would  enable 
them  to  enjoy  female  society  without  their  pleasure 
in  it  being  a  matter  of  more  or  less  pointed  joking  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.  At  some  clubs  ^  it  is  done 
already.  The  Oxford  House  Old  Boys'  Clubs,  for 
boys  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  are  turned  out  of  the 
three  junior  clubs,  hold  mixed  dances  every  fortnight. 
At  the  Cardiff  University  Settlement  also  dances  are 
arranged,  the  only  difficulty  here  being  to  persuade 
the  members  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  to  dance 
together ! 

At  the  Kentish  Town  Mission  Boys'  Club  thirty 
boys  and  twenty  girls  combine  to  form  a  "Literary 
Class,"  whose  methods  appear  to  consist  in  the  hearing 
of  lectures  once  a  week. 

At  Heyrod  Street  a  Choral  Society  is  found  an 
excellent  means  of  bringing  lads  and  girls  into  touch. 
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It  has  about  eighty  members,  the  sexes  being  equally 
divided.  Meeting  on  practice  nights,  joining  in  concerts, 
sharing  the  same  interest,  the  lads  discover  that  the 
girls  are  their  equals  and  can  be  met  on  common  ground. 
Eeal  friendships,  very  different  from  the  frivolous  inter- 
course of  the  streets,  are  easily  formed  under  such 
conditions. 

Dramatic  societies  similarly  may  afford  lads  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  girls  in  whose  company 
they  take  pleasure.  Each  lad  who  joins  such  a  society 
may  be  asked  to  bring  a  girl.  One  advantage  of  such 
a  system  is  that  a  lad  will  think  twice  about  the 
character  of  a  girl  before  introducing  her  at  his  club. 
If  his  choice  of  a  companion  has  been  unworthy,  if 
she  has  been  a  mere  plaything  of  whom  he  is  secretly 
ashamed,  this  is  the  time  to  discover  it.  The  society 
formed,  its  members  meet  once  a  week  to  read, 
rehearse  or  act  a  chosen  play.  At  first  they  are  shy 
and  awkward,  but  as  they  grow  familiar  with  their 
parts  they  learn  to  act  together  quite  naturally,  and 
without  the  foolish  embarrassment  which  at  first 
impedes  their  efforts.  We  have  seen  a  society  of  this 
kind  act  a  play  of  Shakespeare's  with  admirable 
refinement  and  intelligence,  and  noticed  with  pleasure 
the  unaffected  and  respectful  good-fellowship  of  the 
performers.  The  simple  dressing-up,  when  as  skilfully 
directed  as  it  was  in  this  instance,  should  in  itself  be 
a  lesson  in  aesthetics  and  good  taste.  Such  enterprises 
have  excellent  and  far-reaching  results,  and  are  fully 
worth  the  trouble  which  they  entail  on  those  who 
organise  them.  They  may  not  result  in  much  match- 
making ;  sweethearts__may  be  sought  in  the  old  way ; 
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but  inevitably   the    lads'   conceptions    of   what  girls 
should  be  are  improved. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  above  and  beyond  any  definite 
arrangements  for  promoting  more  civilised  relations 
between  the  sexes,  the  tone  of  the  club  is  what  supremely 
matters.  In  regard  to  this  as  to  every  other  question  the 
personal  example  and  influence  of  the  managers  might 
have  the  highest  value  did  they  not  so  often  shirk  the  prob- 
lem altogether.  There  is  probably  hardly  a  lads'  club 
officer  who  on  reflection  will  not  feel  surprised  to  realise 
how  seldom  the  older  members  of  his  club  have  spoken 
to  him  of  their  girl  friends.  He  knows  them  perhaps 
with  the  utmost  intimacy ;  they  confide  to  him  every 
detail  of  their  lives  and  aspirations ;  yet  where  this  one 
subject  is  concerned  they  are  practically  silent.  He  for 
his  part  is  probably  thankful  that  it  is  so,  and  that  he 
is  spared  the  embarrassment  of  advising  them  on  such 
delicate  topics.  He  has  known  indeed  that  regularly, 
week  by  week,  they  have  their  engagements  with  one 
girl  or  another.  He  has  heard  them  talking  Lightly 
with  their  fellows  of  the  fun  they  have  had  or  are 
going  to  have  with  their  respective  damsels.  But  he 
has  never  attempted  to  raise  their  conceptions  of 
women  and  of  the  part  they  shall  play  in  their  lives. 
What  is  worse,  he  may  himself  have  made  casual  and 
flippant  remarks — "  I  know  where  you  were  last  night, 
Jack  ! "  "  Still  courting,  Bill  ? "  and  the  like — and  so 
encouraged  the  vulgar  and  altogether  odious  assump- 
tion, so  universal  and  so  detestable  a  feature  of 
European  "  civilisation,"  that  there  is  something  comic 
in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  that  the  subject  is 
fair  game  for  sly  jest  and  prurient  innuendo. 
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There  is  no  way  in  which  a  manager  might  make 
his  influence  of  more  real  practical  use  than  in  a 
definite  endeavour  to  introduce  more  seriousness,  more 
sense  of  responsibility  into  lads'  thoughts  on  these 
questions.  A  few  wise  words  of  friendly  counsel 
would  often  be  of  immense  value,  and  it  is  a  profound 
pity  that  they  are  usually  left  unuttered.  In  case 
after  case  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  entire 
absence  of  any  guidance  on  the  part  of  a  man  to 
whom  a  boy  looks  for  advice  upon  almost  every  other 
point  connected  with  his  life  is  a  source  of  considerable 
danger.  Not  that  working-class  boys  are  ignorant — 
far  from  it.  Much  too  early,  and  in  ways  frequently 
most  distressing  to  think  of,  they  become  familiar  with 
the  mysteries  of  sex.  But  the  bigger  lads,  like  the 
smaller,  often  fail  to  appreciate  womanly  qualities. 
They  affect  to  care  little  for  their  sisters,  and  indeed 
may  regard  them  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  species, 
incapable  of  rational  interests,  and  finding  their  proper 
destiny  as  household  drudges  when  work  in  the  mill 
or  the  factory  ends  for  the  day.  In  the  company  of 
other  girls  they  seek  only  to  pass  an  idle — far  more 
often  merely  idle  than  evil — hour.  Their  common 
attitude  towards  them  rests  upon  a  conception  that 
they  only  form  part  of  the  amusement  which  they  may 
legitimately  expect  to  extract  from  life.  Surely  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  a  club  to  strive  in 
every  possible  way  to  show  their  members  that  they 
themselves  hold  women  in  the  highest  esteem — to 
strive  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  dignity  and  devotion 
and  heroism  which  they  may  and  often  do  display  in 
their  simple  relationships  as  wives  and  mothers,  sisters 
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and  neighbours.  They  should  make  lads  feel  that 
they  regard  their  innocent  friendships  with  girls  as 
proper  and  natural.  They  should  lead  them  to  under- 
stand that  this  side  of  their  lives  is  of  just  as  much 
interest  to  those  who  wish  them  well  as  their  rela- 
tions to  their  comrades,  their  progress  at  work,  and 
their  exploits  at  football,  billiards,  or  swimming.  Any 
approach  to  confidence  on  the  subject  must  never  be 
received  with  a  light  word  or  a  rebuff.  Young  people 
are  often  filled  with  the  desire  to  speak  to  their  friends 
of  their  companionship  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex, 
but  they  are  afraid — lads  at  any  rate  with  good  reason 
— of  being  misunderstood  and  laughed  at.  The 
member  of  a  lads'  club  ought  to  be  justified  in  a 
certainty  that  he  may  speak  to  the  officer  who  is  his 
chosen  friend  without  the  slightest  risk  of  being 
wounded  at  the  point  where  he  is  most  sensitive. 
Managers  indeed  might  well  treat  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  their  senior  boys  should  realise  that  girls 
will  play  an  important  part  in  their  lives.  They 
should  encourage  them  to  look  forward  to  marriage  as 
the  best  reward  of  strenuous  industry  and  honourable 
conduct.  For  the  lad  with  strong  passions,  in  par- 
ticular, the  early  foundation  of  a  home  is  the  ideal  to 
inculcate. 

A  club  which  admits  "  old  boys  "  becomes  one-sided 
and  somewhat  ineffectual  if  it  does  not  in  some  way 
meet  this  problem,  which  has  been  called  "  the  girl  in 
the  background."  ^  If  it  will  face  it  in  a  serious  and 
courageous  spirit,  and  in  some  such  ways  as  we  have 
suggested  provide  opportunities  for  girls  and  boys  to 

'  studies  of  Boy  Life  in  ow  Cities. 
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meet,  it  will  enormously  increase  its  power  for  good. 
It  is  not  alone  for  the  boy's  sake  that  this  matter  is 
so  important,  but  also  for  the  reaction  of  the  boy  on 
the  girl.  People  are  heard  to  exclaim  that  the  girls 
are  worse  than  the  boys,  that  they  lead  them  astray, 
behave  disgracefully,  abandon  all  sense  of  decency. 
And  they  are  often  right.  But  ultimately  girls  and 
women  in  every  rank  of  society  are  very  much  what 
boys  and  men  make  them.  So  long  as  lads  appreciate 
or  condone  boisterous  familiarity  and  unseemly  jesting 
the  girls  will  follow  their  lead,  but  if  they  wiU  form  a 
high  ideal  of  womanhood  and  seek  in  girls  modesty, 
gentleness,  sympathy,  good  sense,  innocent  fun  and 
frank  comradeship,  the  girls  will  quickly  learn  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  wishes.  A  change  in  this 
direction  would  result  in  a  general  levelling  up  of  life 
all  round,  in  wiser  marriages,  happier  homes,  and  a 
better  chance  for  the  next  generation. 


CHAPTEE   XIX 

THEATRES,    MUSIC-HALLS,    AND    DANCING 

A  QUESTION  closely  allied  to  that  discussed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  concerns  the  position  which  clubs 
ought  to  take  up  with  regard  to  theatres  and  dancing. 
At  first  sight  these  are  matters  which  appear  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  lads'  club  work.  But  all 
who  know  much  of  the  habits  of  youths  must  be 
aware  that  their  desire  for  pleasure  is  in  no  small 
measure  met  by  the  attractions  of  the  music-hall,  and 
not  infrequently  also  by  the  charms  of  the  dancing 
"  academy  "  or  saloon,  and  that  the  club  has  to  com- 
pete with  these  amongst  the  other  allurements  of  the 
streets.  Any  worker  who  wants  to  get  into  close 
touch  with  his  lads  must  reckon  with  this  factor  in 
their  development,  no  less  than  with  that  far  more 
difficult  problem  of  their  relation  to  the  opposite 
sex. 

Not  a  few  clubs  are  worked,  and  worked  excellently, 
by  men  who  hold  both  theatres  and  dancing  in  ab- 
horrence, and  from  principle  wiU  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  in  every  town  and  city  theatres, 
music-halls,   and  dancing -rooms   are   frequented   not 
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only  by  the  vicious,  but  by  people  who  live  worthy 
lives,  and  there  find  just  the  kind  of  entertainment 
which  refreshes  them  without  doing  them  any  harm. 
We  would  strongly  urge  all  who  object  to  these 
places,  but  have  never,  or  not  recently,  been  inside 
them,  to  visit  any  theatre  or  music-hall  they  know  to 
be  frequented  by  the  labouring  classes.  They  will 
find  the  cheaper  portions  of  the  house,  especially  if  it 
be  a  Saturday  night,  packed  with  boys  and  girls — 
indeed  the  great  majority  of  the  audience  will  be  well 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age — and  they  will  doubt- 
less grieve  to  see  so  many  eager  young  people  in  a 
place  they  regard  as  a  hot-bed  of  temptation.  But  as 
the  entertainment  proceeds  they  vnll  probably  be 
amazed  to  discover  how  harmless  and  innocent  it  all 
is,  and  how  unjustified  were  their  strong  opinions  of 
disapproval.  The  difference  in  the  way  in  which 
these  places  are  conducted  now  as  compared  with 
their  management  some  years  ago  is  really  extra- 
ordinary. Few,  indeed,  are  the  lads  who  will  suffer 
any  harm  from  a  good  music-hall  entertainment  of 
to-day.  In  fact,  the  prevailing  tone  of  such  entertain- 
ments in  a  poor  district  is  commonly  far  purer  than 
that  which  characterises  many  of  the  "  musical " 
comedies  which  secure  long  runs  at  London  West-End 
theatres.  It  is  likely  that  more  real  mischief  may  be 
conceived,  talked  of,  and  carried  out  by  a  group  of 
lads  standing — as  many  lads  do  stand — for  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  street  corner  than  by  any  similar 
group  attending  a  music-hall.  A  hearty  laugh  at  an 
innocent  piece  of  fooling,  amazement  at  extraordinary 
physical  strength  or  dexterity,  admiration  of   skilful 
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legerdemain  or  some  sort  of  musical  ability,  cannot  be 
productive  of  evil.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  a  music-hall  song  is  sometimes  broad,  occasionally 
worse,  and  that  it  is  often  a  chorus  of  unpleasant 
savour  that  lingers  in  a  boy's  memory.  But  equally 
often  it  is  the  refrain  of  a  particularly  sentimental 
and  innocent  though  foolish  song  that  he  carries  away 
with  him.  Whichever  it  be,  he  need  not  go  to  the 
music-hall  to  hear  it.  If  it  has  a  "  catching "  air, 
such  as  he  would  have  remembered  had  he  heard  it 
there,  he  will  hear  it  often  enough  outside. 

Concerning  theatres  proper,  little  need  be  said,  for 
boys  do  not  attend  them  in  very  large  numbers. 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  many  others,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  can  only  do  them  good. 

The  danger  of  the  theatre  or  music-haU  is  not  the 
occasional  nor  even  the  weekly  visit.  It  lies  in  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  liking  for  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  This  is  no 
imaginative  picture.  We  know  lads,  street -sellers 
often  enough,  who  regularly  visit  the  music-halls  in 
Manchester  three  or  four  times  a  week.  And  we 
have  seen  not  a  few  weak-willed  looking  young 
fellows  in  prison,  who  have  been  convicted  for  thefts 
committed,  as  they  confessed,  to  get  money  "to  buy 
some  tabs  and  go  to  the  music-hall."  Music-hall 
entertainments,  as  compared  with  plays,  are  in  a  sense 
harmful  when  visited  very  often,  because  they  make 
no  demand  upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  They 
discourage  the  concentrated  effort  and  steady  thought 
already  so  lacking  in  boys,  who  are  frequently  too 
lazy  to  take  any  real  trouble  even  to  amuse  them- 
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selves.  Everything  is  short,  and  there  is  not  much 
of  anything.  There  is  no  plot  to  foUow,  nothing 
to  think  about,  and  between  each  "turn"  there  is  a 
little  interval  for  conversation.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  often  better  for  a  lad  to  be  in  the 
music-hall  than  in  the  streets,  but  the  music-haU  is 
bad  when  it  is  the  only  alternative  of  which  he  takes 
advantage. 

A  lads'  club  manager  who  is  at  a  loss  how  to 
determine  his  attitude  towards  this  phase  of  his 
members'  lives  might  begin  by  considering  what  the 
theatre  is,  and  why  it  attracts.  He  will  remember 
that,  far  from  being  the  artificial  growth  of  a 
degenerate  civilisation,  the  instinct  which  there  finds 
satisfaction  is  one  of  the  most  primitive  and  universal 
known  to  mankind.  "  The  instinct  of  imitation  is 
implanted  in  man  from  childhood,  one  difference 
between  him  and  other  animals  being  that  he  is  the 
most  imitative  of  living  creatures ;  and  through 
imitation  he  learns  his  earliest  lessons ;  and  no  less 
universal  is  the-  pleasure  felt  in  things  imitated."  ^ 
From  the  earliest  ages  and  in  every  race  the  love  of 
mimicry  has  been  and  is  an  inherent  part  of  human 
nature ;  in  every  nation,  savage  or  civilised,  it  has 
been  regarded  by  the  highest  minds  as  an  instinct  not 
to  be  suppressed  but  encouraged.  Until  compara- 
tively recent  times  and  amongst  certain  peoples — the 
peoples  who  have  most  divorced  religion  from  life — 
the  histrionic  arts  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of 

'  Aristotle,  Poetics,  iv.  2,  translation  by  S.  H.  Butcher :  t6  re 
yip  /u/jsiadai  trv^vrov  tois  diiffpiiirois  ix  waiSav  icyrl,  koX  roirif 
Siac/i^povn  tQv  HWwv  i^(fav  Sri  /ufjir)TiKj>TaT6v  icm  xal  t4s  ;im9i)(r«s 
TTOieiTtti  Sii,  lU/i'/ia-eus  t&s  irpuras,  Kal  t6  xaipav  rots  i/.i/x'fiiuKn  Trdiroj. 
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religion,  and  the  modern,,  like  the  classical,  drama  is 
religious  in  its  origin.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  is 
the  lads'  club  manager  to  condemn  theatres  and  music- 
halls  as  intrinsically  bad  ?  Is  he  to  tell  his  boys  that 
it  is  wicked  to  frequent  them  ?  Must  he  not  rather 
admit  that  an  occasional  visit  to  one  of  these  places  is 
quite  a  legitimate  outlet  for  a  boy's  natural  desire  to 
be  interested  and  amused  ?  Of  course,  if  it  is  found 
that  a  lad  delights  in  the  vile  insinuations  of 
indecently  clothed  figures,  or  greedily  drinks  in  the 
words  of  a  song  with  a  double  entervdre,  he  should  be 
warned.  But  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if  he 
were  on  the  road  to  ruin  when  he  visits  a  music-hall 
to  see  some  gymnastic  feat  or  hear  singing  that  is 
innocent  and  harmless.  A  manager  should  get  a  boy 
to  tell  him  about  the  entertainments  he  sees.  With- 
out silencing  him  by  stern  denunciations  he  may 
guide  his  taste  by  a  casual  comment  of  contempt  for 
what  is  evil.  If  the  district  contains  two  music-halls, 
one  with  a  good,  the  other  with  a  doubtful,  tone,  and 
the  boy  says  he  has  visited  the  latter,  the  manager 
may  rejoin,  "  You  silly  kid,  why  did  you  waste  your 
money  on  that  rot  ?     You'd  have  had  twice  as  much 

fun  at  the -."     This  sort  of  criticism  will  hit  the 

mark.  Active  opposition  to  music-halls  per  se  would, 
on  the  contrary,  almost  certainly  have  the  effect  of 
causing  the  boy  to  go  more  often.  Certainly  nothing 
is  more  futile  and  unjust  than  to  attempt  the 
puritanical  suppression  of  the  pleasures  which  brighten 
working-class  lives.  Judged  by  a  high  standard  they 
may  lack  refinement,  but  if  they  are  actually  harmless 
and  pursued  with  moderation  they  play  a  useful  part 
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in  providing  refreshment  after  the  dull  monotony  of 
toil.  So  long  as  they  keep  within  due  bounds  they 
deserve  encouragement. 

The  natural  instinct  for  acting  and  for  mimicry  in 
general  is  particularly  strong  in  the  young.  Every 
one  knows  what  a  delight  it  is  to  boys  and  girls  to 
dress  up,  to  wear  false  wigs  and  paint  their  faces,  and 
how  equally  delightful  it  is  to  them  to  see  others  do 
these  things.  They  like  both  to  be  entertained  and 
to  entertain.  Any  club  ^vorker  must  realise  it  at 
once  when  he  recalls  the  applications  he  has  received 
when  he  wanted  to  get  up  a  minstrel  troupe,  to  give 
a  concert,  or  to  have  some  little  play  acted.  The 
best  thing  the  club  can  do  is  to  recognise  the  craving 
for  a  moderate  amount  of  diversion  of  this  kind  as 
perfectly  natural  and  right,  and  to  try  to  turn  it  to 
good  account.  "We  have  already  pointed  out  one 
advantage  of  organising  a  dramatic  society  at  a  club, 
and  we  believe  that  both  this  and  any  other  arrange- 
ment by  which  members  may  be  both  entertainers 
and  entertained  will  be  productive  only  of  good. 
And  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  club  is 
continually  presenting  to  the  lads  fresh  ideas,  fresh 
objects  of  interest,  only  occasional  visits  wUl  be  made 
to  music-halls  or  theatres.  With  other  pleasures  to 
think  of,  these  places  will  not  get  a  hold  on  them  and 
become  the  sole  interest  of  their  leisure  hours,  as  in 
the  lamentable  case  of  the  habitues  above  described. 
A  healthy  boy,  if  he  can  get  the  opportunity,  would 
much  rather  be  doing  something  himself  than  be 
constantly  entertained  by  professional  efforts. 

Dancing  is  on  a  rather  different  plane.     In  the  first 
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place,  it  hardly  demands  consideration  in  clubs  which 
do  not  receive  members  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 
It  is  nearly  always  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one 
that  lads  begin  to  dance.  The  great  majority  give  it 
up,  except  on  rare  occasions,  after  what  they  term 
two  "  seasons,"  i.e.  two  winters. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  connection  with 
many  dancing-saloons  there  is  a  large  amount  of  evil. 
Sometimes  those  who  attend  the  dances  are  the  most 
vicious  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  frequently  the 
rooms  are  in  close  proximity  to,  if  not  connected  with, 
public-houses.  Young  people  who  have  never  drunk 
intoxicants  before  form  the  habit  by  frequenting  a 
dancing-room  and  taking  a  little  wine  for  refreshment. 
It  is  certain  that  numbers  of  young  men  who  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  have  kept  themselves 
from  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  drink  fall  victims 
when  they  become  acquainted  with  it  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  pleasures  of  dancing.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  many  dancing-rooms  free  from  evils  of  this  kind, 
many  where  the  pastime  is  pursued  with  innocence 
and  decorum. 

It  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  lads  who 
learn  to  dance  that  during  the  year  they  begin  to  do 
so  the  passion  for  dancing  easily  conquers  all  others. 
We  have  known  not  one  but  many  lads  give  up 
evening  classes,  billiards,  and  even  football  in  order  to 
dance.  Such  a  development  of  the  taste  for  this 
exercise  is  utterly  to  be  deplored,  for  some  lads  do 
undoubtedly  succumb  to  the  worst  evils  of  the  dancing- 
room.  In  fact  this  so  frequently  happens  that  among 
lads  themselves  dancing  is  often  regarded  as  an  indica- 
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tion  that  an  acquaintance  is  "going  down  the  hill." 
Many  whose  habits  are  by  no  means  too  virtuous  will 
plead  on  their  own  behalf,  "  Well,  at  any  rate  I  am 
not  dancing  mad  like  Bill" 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  music-hall,  the 
mission  of  the  lads'  club  surely  is  to  present  other 
ideals,  other  occupations  to  the  boy,  and  especially  to 
teach  him  that  to  "  be  temperate  in  all  things  "  is  one 
of  the  best  rules  of  conduct.  It  is  not  dancing  itself 
that  is  at  fault,  but  the  conditions  under  which  the 
opportunities  for  dancing  are  offered.  As  with 
theatre-going,  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  whole  question 
aside  with  the  crude  statement  that  all  dancing  is 
wrong.  That  will  never  satisfy  an  intelligent  lad,  for 
his  reason  will  tell  him  it  is  not  so.  Dancing  is  an 
instinct  still  more  primitive  than  acting — indeed 
acting  originated  in  dancing — and  amongst  many 
peoples,  early  Christians  included,  has  been  used  as  a 
means  ef  expressing  the  emotions  inspired  by  religion. 
It  is  the  first,  the  most  natural  and  rudimentary  way 
of  expressing  joy.  Who  has  not  seen  a  child  dance 
for  joy  ?  The  simplest  savages  are  moved  by.  the  same 
impulse.  We  have  ourselves  more  than  once  seen 
naked  Africans  express  sudden  delight  by  dancing  up 
and  down  precisely  as  little  children  do,  the  action 
being  obviously  uncontrolled  and  spontaneous.  How 
then  can  it  be  wrong  ?  The  golden  ages  of  European 
dancing  have  passed ;  it  has  lost  all  trace  of  the  beauty 
and  rhythmic  grace  of  ancient  Greece,  all  trace  of  the 
beauty  and  measured  stateliness  of  seventeenth  century 
France.  But  the  impulse  to  dance  remains  ineradic- 
able, and  meaningless  and  debased  as  are  the  forms  in 
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which  the  art  is  now  practised,  the  exercise  in  itself 
is  still  harmless  and  exhilarating.^  Boys  might  easily 
be  led  to  understand  that  there  is  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  dancing  of  a  family  or  friendly 
gathering,  and  the  dancing  which  takes  place  in  a 
saloon  in  doubtful  company  and  with  continual 
alcoholic  refreshment.  If  a  youth  who  is  irresistibly 
attracted  to  this  pleasure  goes  on  dancing  after  being 
told  that  dancing  is  inherently  wrong,  he  will  not 
easily  draw  the  line  between  what  is  really  wrong 
and  what  is  innocent  in  connection  with  it.  He 
may  argue,  "  I'm  doing  what  they  say  is  wrong, 
so  I  might  as  well  go  the  whole  hog;  it's  no  use 
stopping  half-way."  But  if  he  is  told  that  under 
proper  conditions  he  may  indulge  in  dancing  without 
harm,  he  is  likely  to  try  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  innocence. 

Three  clubs  at  least,  that  at  the  Cardiff  University 
Settlement,  the  Eugby  Mission  Boys'  Club  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  Collyhurst  Club  in  Manchester, 
provide  dancing  classes  for  their  members.  In  the 
previous  chapter  we  have  recommended  that  all  lads' 
clubs  which  admit  senior  lads  should  hold  periodical 
dances,  to  which  they  may  bring  their  girl  friends. 
For  undoubtedly  it  is  the  opportunity  which  it  affords 
of  meeting  those  of  the  opposite  sex  that,  in  the  first 

^  "  Dancing  is  one  of  the  best  expressions  of  pure  play  and  of  tlie  motor 
needs  of  youth.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most  liberal  of  all  forms  of  motor 
education.  ...  St.  Basil  advised  it ;  St.  Gregory  introduced  it  into 
religious  services.  .  .  .  Only  in  692,  and  again  in  1617,  was  it  forbidden 
in  church.  .  .  Even  questionable  dances  may  sometimes  work  off  vicious 
propensities  in  ways  more  harmless  than  those  in  which  they  would  other- 
wise find  vent." — Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  vol.  i.  pp.  213, 
215. 
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place,  draws  young  men  and  girls  to  a  dancing-saloon. 
Just  as  the  provision  of  good  billiards  at  a  cheap  rate 
keeps  boys  from  low  billiard  saloons,  so  would  well- 
conducted  dances  at  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  arouse 
distaste  for  the  excesses  of  the  public  dancing-room. 
Any  form  of  social  gathering  to  which  girls  might  be 
invited  fairly  frequently — an  evening  spent  in  playing 
games  together,  an  impromptu  concert,  or  whatever  it 
might  be — would  have  the  same  effect.  It  is  on  these 
lines  that  a  club  can  do  much  to  minimise  the  risk  of 
its  older  members  becoming  habituds  of  a  dancing- 
saloon. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  we  have  advocated 
with  regard  to  the  various  problems  treated  in  this 
chapter  and  the  last  is  the  same — namely,  never  to 
condemn  natural  instincts  and  desires,  but  to  guide 
them.  It  is  useless,  it  is  wrong,  to  say  dancing  is 
wicked,  theatre-going  is  evil,  the  music-hall  degrades, 
for  such  statements,  though  they  are  believed  by  some 
excellent  people  who  work  amongst  boys,  are  not  true. 
The  lads  know  they  are  not  true,  and  their  faith  in 
the  veracity  of  those  who  make  them  will  be  weak  on 
other  points  which  really  deserve  credence.  Let  the 
aim  always  be  to  leave  to  them  those  sources  of 
enjoyment  that  are  innocent  in  themselves  whilst 
eliminating  the  elements  that  make  for  evil.  If  the 
surroundings  that  may  bring  disaster  cannot  be  re- 
moved, try  to  offer  something  in  place  of  the  dangerous 
attraction.  Never  be  satisfied  with  a  cold  condemna- 
tion of  pleasures  that  to  a  boy  may  mean  so  much. 
He  will  gradually  and  almost  unconsciously  cease  to 
care   for   them   as   other  and   more   worthy   pursuits 
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attract  him.  Once  more — it  is  the  tone  of  the  cluh, 
the  lessons  which  are  taught  by  its  general  work 
rather  than  by  any  spoken  words,  that  will  best 
preserve  its  members  when  temptations  of  any  kind 
beset  them. 


CHAPTER   XX 

LABOUR   BUEEAUX 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  club  which  has 
taken  for  its  sphere  the  whole  range  of  a  working 
boy's  life  will  not  remain  altogether  indifferent  to 
that  most  essential  of  all  its  aspects,  his  work.  It 
will  not  stand  idle  while  it  is  in  its  power  to  help 
him  to  find  the  employment  he  desires,  or,  what  is 
far  more  important,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
kind  of  employment  which  will  apparently  give  the 
greatest  scope  to  any  latent  abilities  he  may  seem 
to  possess. 

Here  at  once  the  subject  naturally  falls  into  two 
divisions,  the  one  concerned  with  the  young  boys 
who  have  just  left  school,  the  other  with  the  older 
lads  who  for  any  cause  find  themselves  temporarily 
without  employment.  Let  us  consider  the  younger 
lads  first. 

It  has  become  clear  to  all  students  of  the  labour 
problem  that  a  wrong  choice  of  their  first  work,  or 
rather  no  choice  at  all  but  a  drift  into  it,  is 
responsible  for  the  presence  of  considerable  numbers 
of  young  men  amongst  the  unemployed.  The  first 
situation,  which  is  so  easy  to   obtain,  for  there  has 
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never  been  a  greater  demand  for  boy-labour  than 
there  is  at  present,  is  sought  by  thousands  of 
youngsters  absolutely  recklessly.  The  day-school 
done  with,  they  go  out  to  look  for  work  without 
any  thought  of  their  future,  without  any  heed  to 
their  special  abilities,  without  guidance  from  parents 
or  friends,  ready  to  apply  at  the  first  place  where 
they  see  a  prominent  notice  that  a  boy  is  wanted, 
their  eyes  fixed  only  on  the  "  job  "  which  offers  the 
greatest  number  of  shillings  weekly  for  the  present. 
They  take  it  eagerly,  unsuspecting  that  it  presents 
no  prospect  but  a  few  years'  service  followed  by 
dismissal,  a  perhaps  vain  search  for  further  permanent 
work,  and  frequently  a  sad  descent  to  the  ranks 
not  merely  of  the  unemployed  but  of  the  un- 
employable.^ It  frequently  happens  that  the  lad 
who  would  have  made  an  excellent  artisan  begins 
work  as  an  errand-boy,  and  after  two  or  three  years, 
too  old  for  that  and  unneeded  in  any  other  capacity, 
finds  himself  turned  out  to  make  a  fresh  start. 
Another  boy,  with  a  taste  for  figures  and  correspond- 
ence, and  the  general  makings  of  a  clerk,  goes  into 
ironworks  and  learns  turning  or  drilling,  occupations 
which  he  does  not  like,  and  for  which  he  is  unsuited. 
The  lad  who  would  have  found  these  trades  congenial 

^  The  percentage  of  men  under  thirty  years  of  age  qualified  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1906,  was — 


rpto 

:cli  31,  1906 

Twelve  months  ended 
March  31,  1907 

23-9 
27-3 

27-4 
30-2 

London      ..... 
Whole  of  England  (including  London) 

In  the  latter  year  52'2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  applicants  under 
the  Act  came  from  the  category  of  "general  or  unskilled  labour." — The 
Morning  Post,"  January  3,  1908,  letter  from  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
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enters  a  merchant's  office  as  a  messenger,  and 
naturally  fails  to  rise  when  he  becomes  too  old 
for  the  unskilled  boy's  post.  Even  when  a  lad  starts 
with  good  and  suitable  work,  the  knowledge  that  he 
can  easily  obtain  a  fresh  situation  may  cause  him 
to  throw  it  up  on  the  slightest  pretext  or  for  the 
sake  of  an  extra  sixpence  a  week.  The  same 
knowledge  causes  him  to  take  little  interest  in  his 
calling,  and  is  an  anti-stimulus  which  prevents  him 
from  taking  any  trouble  to  improve  his  qualifications 
for  it.  Yet  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  improvident 
creatures  as  boys  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  fail  to  look 
ahead  for  themselves  when  parents,  teachers,  and 
employers  are  careless  of  their  future.  The  employer 
often,  we  fear,  regards  the  boy  as  a  convenient 
machine  easily  replaced,  and  the  parents,  from  whom 
more  might  be  expected,  frequently  appear  to  regard 
their  sons  merely  as  financial  assets  of  the  family, 
to  be  exploited  for  its  common  good.  Even  the 
best  and  wisest  parents  are  lamentably  feckless  in 
this  regard ;  no  general  sense  of  the  evil  has  been 
aroused  amongst  them,  and  the  uncertainties  of 
working-class  life  are  so  great  that  they  are  accepted 
as  inevitable,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  minimise 
them.  Parents  and  sous  alike  live  in  the  present 
and  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that  the  years  from  thirteen  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen  are  in  an  enormous  proportion 
of  cases  spent  in  some  form  of  employment  which 
not  only  leads  to  nothing,  but  renders  a  lad  far 
less  efficient  than  when  he  first  left  school.  What 
an  appalling  waste  of  the  national  resources  does  this 
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imply !     For    we    are    not    exaggerating.     Take    the 
following : — 

In  London,  out  of  24,145  boys  included  in  the 
Eeturn,!  10,283  became  errand-boys,  etc.,  while  4476  is 
the  total  number  returned  as  having  left  school  to  enter 
skilled  trades.  In  the  large  urban  and  manufacturing 
districts,  out  of  a  total  of  45,996  boys,  16,786  entered 
skilled  trades;  while  16,127  are  returned  as  errand-boys, 
newsboys,  and  as  having  embarked  on  miscellaneous  and 
indefinite  occupations.  It  would  be  unsafe,  however,  to 
press  this  proportion  too  literally. 

It  is  only  possible  to  take  the  Eeturn  as  furnishing 
a  general  indication  of  the  relative  number  of  boys 
who  left  school  to  follow  different  occupations ;  but 
even  so  read,  the  proportion  of  irregular  work  is 
sufficiently  large  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger  which  results.^ 

The  magnitude  of  the  danger  is  indeed  so  great 
that  we  have  little  doubt  that  ultimately  it  will  be 
met  by  legislation,  and  combated  by  the  establishment 
of  School  Labour  Eegistries  or  Bureaux,  such  as 
the  Eev.  Spencer  J.  Gibb,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon,^  and 
others  advocate,  by  the  extension  of  the  school  age 
limit,  or  by  making  attendance  at  evening  schools 
compulsory.  Meanwhile  it  remains  for  private 
initiative  to  do  its  best,  and  in  this  connection  lads' 
clubs  might  undoubtedly  perform  a  service  of  extra- 
ordinary value  to  the  State.  A  club  labour  bureau 
is  not  required  for  young  boys  to  help  them  to  get 
employment,    but    the    club    can   and   ought    to    help 

1  Parliameotary  Eeturn,  "  Elementary  Schools  (Children  Working  for 
Wages),  "  Part  2,  1899. 

2  The  BeT.  Spencer  J.  Gibb,  The  Problem  of  Boy-Work,  1906. 

3  A  Handbook  of  Employments.     Aberdeen,  1908. 
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them  to  get  the  right  kind  of  employment.  Very 
few  clubs  up  to  the  present  recognise  how  great 
is  the  work  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  in 
guiding  their  younger  members  when  they  take  their 
first  step  into  the  labour-market,  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  here,  if  anywhere,  they  may  lay  foundations 
on  which  the  boys'  whole  Uves  may  be  built.  If 
the  managers  of  clubs  which  admit  boys  before 
they  have  left  school  would  make  a  point  of  con- 
sulting them,  their  parents,  and  schoolmasters  as 
to  their  abilities  and  tastes,  and  advise  them 
accordingly,  they  would  probably  do  more  to  secure 
their  future  than  is  possible  in  any  other  way. 

Apparently  no  club  is  doing  better  service  in  this 
direction  than  the  Hull  Street  Boys'  Club,  which 
admits  boys  of  the  roughest  class  from  eight  to  eleven 
years  of  age,  allowing  them  to  stop  till  they  are 
eighteen.  Its  aim  is  to  rescue  the  little  lads  who 
have  early  learnt  to  sell  papers  and  flowers  in  the 
streets,  and  so  to  train  them  that  on  leaving  school 
they  may  be  fit  for  decent  employment.  Joinering, 
carpentering,  bootmaking,  and  tailoring  are  taught  in 
the  club,  and  as  the  boys  become  old  enough  they 
are  apprenticed  or  helped  to  find  situations.  The 
Birmingham  Street  Boys'  Union  is  working  on  the 
same  lines  with  success  which  promises  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  height  of  its  aims.  Its  eighteen 
clubs  contain  over  six  hundred  boys  under  fourteen; 
but  as  it  was  founded  but  two  years  ago  and  only 
schoolboys  were  allowed  to  join,  it  can,  as  yet,  count 
but  thirty  "  seniors "  over  fourteen.  These  have, 
without  exception,  given  up  street-trading  as  a  pro- 
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fession  and  are  in  regular  employment.  A  separate 
club  has  been  formed  for  them,  but  they  are  expected 
to  assist  in  working  the  clubs  for  younger  boys  in 
accordance  with  the  objects  of  the  Union,  which  are 
(1)  "to  reach  the  hoy  who  lives  or  trades  in  the 
streets,"  and  (2)  "  to  make  of  him  an  active  and 
effective  influence  for  good  among  other  street  boys." 
The  Sunderland  Street  Vendors'  Club  similarly  secures 
work  for  members  as  they  leave  school.  Fifty-one 
boys  have  been  started  at  trades  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  of  these  forty-seven  are  working  steadily. 

Another  club  which  makes  a  special  point  of  first 
employment  is  that  of  the  Hollington  Society  in 
London.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  150  members  are 
still  at  school,  and  special  care  is  directed  to  guiding 
them  to  good  skilled  labour  when  they  leave.  "A 
considerable  sum  is  expended  on  helping  boys  over 
their  first  year  or  so  at  work.  It  is  found  better  to 
send  them  to  good  places  where  more  has  to  be  spent 
on  clothes  than  they  can  at  first  afford,  than  to  send 
them  to  rougher  places  which  afford  only  temporary 
employment."  Fees  also  are  advanced  to  boys  who 
are  apprenticed.  Of  52  members  at  work  in  1906, 
47  had  fouiid  it  through  the  club,  whose  employment 
record  for  seniors  was  as  follows  : — 


t 


(a)  In  work  at  which  they  can  rise  to  £3  a  week  and  over  (in 

some  cases  to  much  more)  .         .         .         .         .12 

V)  Do.  £2  a  week     ...  ....     17 

'c)   Do.  about  35s 19 

(d)  With  doubtful  prospects 8 

(e)  At  Secondary  Schools ;    ought  eventually  to  come  into 

class  (a)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         .  .4 

The  Jewish  clubs,  pre-eminent  in  London  for  their 
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general  efficiency,  and  in  that  city  apparently  sur- 
passed by  none  in  aims  and  achievement,  specially 
disserve  honourable  mention  for  their  efforts  to  get 
young  boys  apprenticed  through  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  to  induce  older  ones  to  leave 
unsatisfactory  callings  for  skilled  employment.  An 
account  of  their  methods  will  be  found  later  in  the 
chapter. 

It  is  strongly  to  be  hoped  that  all  clubs  will 
eventually  recognise  how  largely  ill-advised  juvenile 
employment  contributes  to  the  sum  of  adult  unem- 
ployment, and  follow  the  example  of  those  we  have 
mentioned  in  trying  to  secure  for  their  junior 
members  a  fair  start  on  their  entry  into  industrial 
Ufe. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  older  lads,  temporarily  out  of 
employment. 

In  a  club  whose  managers  are  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  their  members  and  also  happen  to  be  men  well 
known  in  the  business  quarters  of  their  town  or  city, 
there  is  practically  without  formality  a  regular  labour 
bureau  continually  and  actively  at  work.  Members 
tell  the  managers  of  their  needs,  and  the  managers  are 
generally  able  to  place  them  with  firms  with  which 
they  are  acquainted  and  which  have  undertaken  to 
advise  them,  as  occasion  arises,  of  their  vacancies  for 
boys.  In  this  way  it  is  often  possible  to  provide 
members  with  thoroughly  satisfactory  situations. 
Though  it  is  sometimes  urged,  particularly  by  younger 
officers,  that  every  club  should  organise  a  regular 
employment  bureau,  we  do  not  on  the  whole  recom- 
mend anything  much  more  definite  than  this  process. 
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It  will  at  once  be  said  that  in  many  clubs  the 
managers  are  not  well  known  in  business  circles,  and 
have  little  or  no  influence  with  employers.  But  such 
managers  need  not  renounce  the  hope  of  giving  some 
help  to  their  older  members  when  out  of  employment. 
Handicapped  as  they  are,  they  can  always  do  some- 
thing. If  they  are  keen  and  active  they  wiU  obtain 
introductions,  or  introduce  themselves,  to  the  heads  of 
a  few  firms  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  whom  may 
perhaps  subscribe  to  the  club.  Or  they  wiU  point 
out  its  existence  by  writing  suitable  letters  to  local 
employers,  briefly  describing  its  aims,  stating  that 
some  of  its  members  are  occasionally  out  of  work,  and 
asking  that  it  may  be  remembered  when  vacancies  for 
boys  occur. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  set  up  and  work  a  really 
efficient  bureau  ? 

To  work  it  at  all,  it  is  clear  that  two  main  condi- 
tions are  requisite :  the  first,  of  course,  as  by  the 
informal  method,  being  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
employers  in  the  district  that  the  club  is  prepared  to 
recommend  youths  for  employment.  Such  knowledge 
in  most  cases  must  be  imparted  by  circulars,  which 
will  give  assurance  that  only  lads  of  good  character 
will  be  recommended,  and  will  convey  a  request  that 
the  employer  will  support  the  bureau  by  applying  to 
it.  The  second  condition,  obviously,  will  be  that  club 
members  out  of  work  shall  apply  without  delay  to  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  bureau,  who  will  probably  fix 
two  or  three  nights  a  week  for  receiving  applications. 
He  should  be  able  to  produce  or  obtain  lads'  characters, 
and  should  know  exactly  the  kind  of  work  they  desire 
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and  the  wages  they  will  accept.  It  will  be  found 
wise  to  confine  this  use  of  the  agency  to  boys  over 
fifteen,  giving  the  younger  ones  the  more  personal 
guidance  before  described.  Every  member,  of  course, 
should  be  told  that  if  work  is  found  for  him  a  small 
fee,  threepence  for  example,  wUl  be  charged  for 
postage  and  other  expenses.  Here,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  principle  of  the  boy  paying  his  share  of 
whatever  is  done  for  him  should  be  enforced. 

It  might  be  expected  that  when  the  above  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled  the  club  labour  bureau  would 
start  upon  a  successful  career.  But,  unfortunately, — 
and  we  have  had  experience  of  several, — single  club 
bureaux  are  nearly  always  comparative  failures.  The 
reasons  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  first  and 
chief  is,  that  the  applications  from  employers  and  boys 
rarely  fit.  For  instance,  two  boys  want  carpenters' 
jobs;  two  plumbers  want  boys.  The  bureau  cannot 
supply  them,  whilst  by  the  time  a  carpenter  applies 
the  two  lads  who  wanted  that  kind  of  work  are  suited 
elsewhere. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  constantly  happening,  but  a 
more  disconcerting  difiBculty  is  the  fact  that  many 
members  who,  though  they  may  apply  to  the  bureau, 
do  not  regularly  attend  the  club,  get  work,  and  never 
call  to  have  their  names  taken  off  the  books.  The 
following  account  of  a  real  case  wiU  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  what  may  happen.  S.  and  F.,  a  firm  of 
brass-founders,  sent  to  an  agency  for  a  moulder.  A 
lad  had  applied  to  it  for  work  in  that  capacity,  so  a 
letter  was  written  telling  him  to  go  to  S.  and  F.,  and 
they  were  apprised  of  his  coming.     Two  days  after- 
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wards  the  firm  wrote  to  say  he  had  never  turned  up, 
and  in  future  they  could  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
applying  to  the  bureau.  When  the  lad  was  seen,  he 
said  he  had  found  work  a  day  or  two  before,  but  had 
not  had  time  to  come  and  have  his  name  taken  off 
the  books. 

Again,  employers  generally  want  the  lads  immedi- 
ately, and  the  agency,  not  being  open  every  night, 
cannot  always  get  at  the  lads. 

These  difficulties,  and  others  like  them,  are  very 
real,  and  are,  we  think,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render 
the  of&cial  single  lads'  club  labour  bureau  for  these 
older  boys  not  desirable.  In  the  greater  number 
of  well -worked  clubs,  moreover,  it  is  really  un- 
necessary. 

In  districts  where  there  are  several  clubs  a  joint 
agency  may  be  tried,  as  has  been  done  in  Manchester 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success.  The  forms  used  in 
managing  this  agency  might  well  be  adopted  as 
models  should  any  club  desire  to  start  a  labour  bureau.^ 
Each  club  bore  its  share  of  the  initial  expenses,  and 
agreed  to  pay  threepence  a  head  for  each  of  its 
members  for  whom  employment  was  found.  The  first 
balance  sheet,  dated  July  1905,  reads  as  under.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  cost  works  out  at  rather  over 
Is.  lOd.  for  each  lad  for  whom  work  was  found. 

Postages,  Advertisements,  and  Petty  Expenses      £5     8     1  ^ 
Books  and  Stationery  .         .         .         .         .         4  1 6     6  ^ 


£10 


'  See  Appendix,  pp.  391-398. 

^  These  amounts  would  be  much  smaller  in  subsequent  years,  par- 


ticularly that  for  books  and  stationery. 
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Club. 

No.  for 
whom  work 
was  found. 

No.  of  lads 
dealt  with. 

3d.  per 
head. 

Balance. 

Total. 

Hugh  Oldham 
Ancoats 
Heyrod  St.      . 
Ardwick 
Procter  . 
Salford  . 
Jackson  St.     . 
Adelphi 
WilmottSt.    . 
La.dybam 
Grosvenor  Sq. 
SavUle  St. 
Knott  Mill      . 

39 
21 

20 
6 
8 
3 

5 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 

61 

38 

34 

16 

12 

9 

7 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

£    s.     d. 
0     9     9 
0     5     3 
0     5     0 
0     1     6 
0     2     0 
0     0     9 
0     13 
0     0     6 
0     0     3 
0     0     3 

0     0     6 

£    s.     d. 
2   15      7 
1    14      7 
1   11      0 
0   14     7 
0   10   11 
0     8     2 
0     6     5 
0     3     8 
0     3     8 
0     1   11 
0     2     7 
0     2     7 
0     1  11 

£    s.     d. 
3     5     4 
1   19   10 
1  16     0 
0  16     1 
0  12  11 
0     8   11 
0     7     8 
0     4     2 
0     3  11 
0     2     2 
0     2     7 
0     2     7 
0     2     5 

108 

195 

1     7     0 

8  17     7 

10     4     7 

Experience,  however,  goes  to  show  that  in 
Manchester  the  labour  bureaux  do  not  really  flourish. 
At  the  present  time  advantage  is  very  rarely  taken  of 
this  joint  agency.  Each  club  seems  to  prefer  to  do 
what  it  can  for  its  own  members.  The  Salford  Club, 
for  example,  which,  owing  to  exceptional  opportunities, 
Aas  a  flourishing  labour  bureau  of  its  own,  in  1906 
found  work  for  nearly  sixty  lads,  and  in  only  three 
cases  was  unable  to  supply  suitable  youths  in  response 
to  the  applications  of  thirty-eight  employers. 

Par  the  best  thought-out  scheme  for  dealing  with 
this  problem  is  that  of  the  Jewish  Lads'  Employment 
Committee  in  East  London,  which  is  already  placing 
lads  at  the  rate  of  300  a  year,  and  hopes  to  increase 
the  number  to  at  least  400.  We  quote  the  first 
Eeport  in  its  entirety,  believing  that  it  will  prove  of 
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interest  and  value  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  this 
subject.^ 

THE  LADS'  EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE 
Eeport — March-December  1907 

In  reporting  on  the  work  done  during  the  first  year, 
comprising  the  period  of  March  to  December  31st,  1907, 
the  Committee  wish  to  point  out  that  they  have  been 
much  hampered  in  their  work  owing  to  certain  difficulties 
of  organisation,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  in  more 
detail  hereafter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  obtained 
have  convinced  the  Committee  that  the  work  undertaken 
is  now  being  carried  on  on  the  right  lines,  and  that  the 
future  is  bound  to  bring  an  improvement  as  regards  the 
number  of  places  secured  and  as  to  the  character  of  the 
employment  found. 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  great  im- 
portance which  attaches  to  the  Committee's  labours,  as  an 
independent  organisation  in  close  touch  with  a  number  of 
Boys'  Clubs  and  Council  and  non-provided  Schools. 

Early  History 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  at  the  outset  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  Committee  arose.  For  some  time  the 
Managers  of  Working  Lads'  Clubs  dealing  mainly,  though 
not  exclusively,  with  Jewish  boys,  had  been  confronted 
with  a  serious  problem  in  the  form  of  unemployment 
amongst  their  members.  Experience  showed  that  the 
difficulty  could  not  be  completely  met  by  any  existing 
Society  working  amongst  boys,  and  the  Clubs,  as  such, 
decided  not  to  take  part  in  any  organisation  which  would 
send  Jewish  boys  to  employment  involving  work  on  their 

'  For  permission  to  publish  tliis  Eeport  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jack 
M.  Myers,  Hon.  Sec.  the  Hutchison  House  Club. 
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Sabbath.  Endeavours  were  made  in  other  ways  to  over- 
come the  diflScultj,  and  it  was  only  after  their  failure  that 
this  Committee  was  formed  towards  the  beginning  of 
1907.  It  is  a  private  independent  organisation,  maintained 
by  a  few  persons,  but  enjoying  the  moral  support  of 
individual  Club  Managers  and  Head  Masters  of  Schools 
well  acquainted  with  East  End  problems. 

The  Committee's  policy,  as  laid  down  at  the  first 
meeting,  was  to  find  employment  as  far  as  possible  under 
such  conditions  as  would  dispense  with  work  on  the 
Sabbath ;  where  such  was  impossible,  to  place  boys  with 
the  sanction  of  their  parents,  with  masters  who  could  not 
dispense  with  the  boys'  services  on  the  Sabbath.  No 
influence  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  boy  or  parent 
as  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  Sabbath  work,  and  this 
rule  has  been  most  rigorously  observed.  Many  an  other- 
wise desirable  berth  has  been  lost  for  a  particular  lad, 
many  a  boy  after  weeks  of  vain  efforts  has  had  to  be 
finally  struck  off  the  Committee's  lists,  in  fairness  to  other 
lads  willing  to  take  the  berth  offered. 

Organisation 

The  Committee's  experiences,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
they  include  some  unpleasant  ones,  have  resulted  in  the 
following  arrangements : — 

(a)  The  Committee  meets  twice  weekly,  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  from  5  to  7.30  p.m.  Every  boy,  together  with 
at  least  one  of  his  parents,  is  brought  before  the  Committee, 
and  in  no  single  instance  is  a  lad  sent  to  employment 
without  the  specific  sanction  of  at  least  one  Committee 
member. 

(b)  Staff.  After  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  right 
personalities  and  organising  the  clerical  part  of  the  work 
entailed,  the  Committee  have  engaged  a  canvasser  and 
a  clerk.  The  present  organisation  has  been  in  full  work 
for  the  last  two  months  only,  and  the  Committee  are  glad 
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to  be  able  to  report  that  they  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
progress  made  during  the  latter  period,  and  confidently 
look  forward  to  a  continuous  improvement.  The  Com- 
mittee have  much  pleasure  in  recording  their  appreciation 
of  the  eflBciency  and  discretion  which  Mr.  P.  F.  Phillips 
and  Mr.  H.  S.  Sheen  have  shown  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

(c)  Boys  present  themselves  at  the  Offices,  bearing  ap- 
plication forms  signed  by  a  Manager  of  any  of  the  Clubs, 
an  Officer  of  the  Lads'  Brigade,  a  Head  Master  of  one  of 
the  Schools,  or  by  one  of  the  Committee  Members.  Before 
the  Committee  are  prepared  to  deal  with  any  such 
application,  the  boy  is  asked  to  sign  an  "  Important 
Notice  "  to  the  following  effect : — 

Any  person  for  wtom  employment  h&s  been  found  must  not  leave 
his  place  %vithout  previously  obtaining  Mr.  Phillips'  consent  and 
satisfying  him  of  some  valid  reason  for  so  doing.  Any  infringement 
of  this  regulation  will  involve  the  removal  of  the  offender's  name 
from  the  books.  I  take  up  the  following  situation  upon  the  above 
understanding. 

{Signature)^ 

It  has  been  found  essential  to  insist  on  the  parents 
countersigning  such  Notice,  in  order  to  bind  them  as 
parties  to  the  understanding.  Any  infringement  of  this 
rule  has  been  severely  dealt  with  by  the  Committee. 
Whilst  much  regretting  the  large  number  of  boys  who 
have  been  "  blacklisted  "  in  the  course  of  the  first  nine 
months,  viz. :  24  boys,  the  Committee  are  pleased  to 
report  a  marked  improvement  during  the  last  weeks  under 
review.  The  Committee  are  glad  to  regard  the  co-operation 
of  the  parents  as  responsible  for  such  improvement.  The 
rigorous  enforcement  of  this  rule  not  only  precludes  the 
individual  lad  from  recklessly  throwing  up  a  generally 
suitable  job,  but  is  essential  to  the  Committee's  pleasant 
relations  with  the  masters  in  question,  and  thus  beneficial 

1  See  Appendix,  pp.  399,  400,  for  form  now  in  use,  and  for  recom- 
nieudation  form. 
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to  all  the  other  lads.  The  Committee  wish  to  mention 
one  single  firm,  which,  after  having  found  one  of  the  boys 
placed  by  the  Committee  satisfactory,  have  continued 
taking  lads  until  at  the  present  moment  seven  are  being 
employed  by  them. 

Results 

During  the  period  under  review  161  lads  have  been 
dealt  with.  They  have  been  drafted  from  the  Hutchison 
House  Boys'  Club  (71),  Victoria  Club  (28),  Brady  Street 
Club  (17),  Stepney  Club  (16),  West  Central  Club  (5), 
Jewish  Lads'  Brigade  (11),  Schools  (9),  and  personally  re- 
commended (4). 

Of  the  161  lads  placed,  59  are  either  indentured  or 
working  with  a  view  to  apprenticeship,  93  are  in  employ- 
ment of  a  permanent  character,  whilst  9  boys  have  been 
found  temporary  jobs. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  in  64  cases  both  parents 
as  well  as  the  boy  were  born  in  England,  in  7  cases  the 
boy  and  one  of  the  parents  are  English  born,  whilst  in  a 
further  78  cases  the  boy  was  born  in  England  of  foreign 
parents,  leaving  only  12  boys  out  of  \%\  as  foreign  born. 
These  figures  have  in  several  cases  materially  influenced 
masters  in  waiving  old  prejudices  against  "Foreign  Jew 
boys,"  thus  proving  that  such  objections  are  mostly  directed 
against  the  foreigner,  not  the  Jew.  The  Committee 
wish  to  express  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  very  kind 
help  they  have  in  many  instances  encountered  from  non- 
Jewish  masters. 

The  following  figures  show  the  ages  of  the  boys  placed 
and  the  nature  of  the  trade : — 

Age.— U     15     16     17     18     19     20     21 

73     31     17     20     13     T     y     T— 161 

Tkades 

16  Electrical  Engineers.  3  Confeotionera. 

20  Printing  and  Photo  Engraving.  7  Tailoring. 
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36  OflBce  and  Errand  boys.  1  Motor  Washer. 

14  Clerks.  1  Painter. 

23  Warehousemen  and  Porters.  1  Labourer's  Mate. 

3  Assistants.  1  Hatter. 

1  Traveller.  5  Optical. 

2  Motor  and  Cycle.  1  Ironfounder. 
2  Furriers.  1  Hairdresser. 

1  Bookbinder.  55  Boot  and  Leather. 

2  Designing.  6  Metal  Working. 

2  Jewellery.  3  Carpenters. 

3  Engineers.  1  Instrument  Maker. 

The  Committee  hope  in  their  next  Eeport  to  give 
complete  figures  as  to  the  average  wages  earned  in  the 
various  trades  and  the  average  wages  earned  for  the 
different  ages. 

General  Remarks 

Employment  in  the  Provinces. — At  the  outset  the 
Committee  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  employ- 
ment for  lads  in  the  provinces.  Experience  has  proved 
that  such  is  impossible  with  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
In  nearly  every  case  parents  and  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  are  in  part  dependent  on  the  boys'  con- 
tributions to  the  household  expenses.  It  is  evident  that 
boys  sent  away  from  London,  and  having  to  find  board  and 
lodging,  can  send  but  very  small  weekly  contributions  to 
the  family  fund.  Furthermore,  so  far  as  Jewish  boys  are 
concerned,  unless  there  happen  to  be  Jewish  householders 
in  the  respective  places,  the  boys  are  left  quite  to  them- 
selves, and  find  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  their  food. 

Apprenticeship. — Whenever  a  boy  is  suitable  for 
apprenticeship  as  regards  age  and  home  circumstances, 
the  Committee  endeavour  to  arrange  for  this.  The 
greatest  difficulties  encountered  are  due  to  the  question  of 
premium  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  low  wages  oflFered 
during  the  first  years  of  apprenticeship.  Not  only  are 
the  boys  themselves  anxious  to  secure  good  living  wages 
right  from  the  start,  but  the  parents  also  are  inclined  to 
withhold  their  consent,  on  the  grounds  that  the  wages  are 
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too  low  and  are  often  fully  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of 
daily  travelling  and  keep  of  the  boys.  In  several  cases 
most  desirable  berths  have  been  missed  owing  to  these 
considerations,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  are 
the  result  of  inherent  prejudice  against  apprenticeship  and 
a  wrong  conception  of  what  is  to  their  boys'  best  advantage. 
It  is  the  question  of  low  wages  at  the  outset  and  an 
assured  future  in  after  life  versus  fairly  good  initial  wages 
and  poorer  chances  in  the  future. 

Fermanent  Employment. — In  many  cases  apprenticeship 
is  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  boys  being  generally  un- 
suitable, conditions  at  home  making  higher  wages  imperative, 
or  on  account  of  the  objection  of  the  parents,  as  stated 
above.  In  such  cases  the  Committee  endeavour  to  place 
boys  in  berths  where  the  firm's  standing  assures  permanency 
of  employment,  chances  of  learning  the  respective  trade, 
and  gradual  improvement.  The  Committee  are  grateful  to 
some  of  the  very  largest  employers  of  labour  for  having 
agreed  to  take  lads  on  trial,  and  are  happy  to  report  that 
in  most  cases  the  boys  seem  to  give  every  satisfaction, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  other  lads. 

As  regards  the  general  attitude  of  the  boys  applying 
for  situations,  the  Committee  wish  to  record  their 
disapproval  of  boys  shirking  in  many  cases  hard  manual 
labour  and  any  kind  of  "  dirty  "  work  which  they  may  be 
ca.lled  upon  to  perform.  The  very  best  employers  of  labour 
ask  more  of  the  boys  at  the  very  outset  than  they  really 
expect  them  continually  to  perform,  in  order  to  test  a 
boy's  character,  pluck,  and  stamina.  Parents  are  too  apt 
to  side  with  the  boys  on  this  question,  and  to  consider 
hard  manual  labour  as  a  degradation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Committee  note  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  large 
majority  of  parents  are  anxious  to  place  their  boys  outside 
of  such  trades  as  tailoring,  boot-making,  cap-making,  and 
the  furriers  and  tobacco  trades,  which  are  admittedly 
either  overcrowded,  underpaid,  or  otherwise  undesirable 
trades  in  most  instances. 
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Regard  has  been  had  to  the  number  of  hours  worked, 
the  Committee  being  of  opinion  that  long  hours  of  labour 
for  young  lads  are  injurious  in  many  ways.  More  than 
one  situation  has  been  refused  on  this  score  alone,  although 
otherwise  suitable. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  wish  to  state  that  they 
are  not  working  for  the  sake  of  making  high  records,  but 
are  mainly  guided  by  the  desire  of  placing  the  right  boy 
in  the  right  place,  with  reference  to  the  boy's  general 
abilities,  preferences,  and  special  qualifications,  with  due 
consideration  of  the  home  conditions.  With  further 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee, 
improved  organisation,  greater  confidence  on  the  part  of 
masters,  boys,  and  parents,  the  Committee  will  gradually 
approach  the  ideal,  viz.,  to  find  the  right  situation  for  the 
right  boy,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and  permanency  of 
the  work,  the  wages  ofiered,  and  principally  the  hours 
and  general  conditions  of  employment. 

An  argument  which  is  sometimes  urged  against 
of&cial  lads'  club  labour  bureaux  is,  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  take  from  a  boy  the  initiative  in  his  effort-s  to  find 
work.  It  is  said,  with  no  little  truth,  that  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  difficulties  a  youth  may  meet  in  his 
life  may  be  so  smoothed  away  for  him  that  he  never 
has  much  to  face.  Thus  he  may  lose  moral  stamina 
and  readily  give  way  to  despondency  and  despair 
when  real  trial  comes  his  way.  Such  a  result  of  lads' 
club  work,  if  it  really  occurred,  would  be  disastrous. 
But  the  danger  of  it  may  be  easily  avoided. 

In  the  matter  of  helping  a  boy  to  find  work,  it  is 
fairly  obvious  that  if  he  has  apparently  taken  no 
trouble  himself  the  club  should  not  take  any  for  him. 
He  may  well  be  asked,  "  Where  do  you  think  you  can 
get  a  job  ? "     If  he  answers,  "  I  don't  know,"  he  should 
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be  told  to  go  away  until  he  can  come  with  some 
suggestion  as  to  a  firm  which  he  thinks  might  employ 
him  if  he  had  an  introduction.  The  diligent  search  for 
employment  should  be  the  boy's,  and  he  should  feel 
that  he  has  got  to  find  it.  But  he  should  also  be  able 
to  feel  that  if  he  finds  out  that,  say,  B  and  S's  foreman 
wants  a  note  of  introduction  before  he  starts  a  boy, 
he  can  get  one  from  the  club.  A  lad  should  never  be 
allowed  lazily  to  wait  for  the  club  to  find  him  employ- 
ment. So  far  as  young  boys  are  concerned,  they 
never  need  apply  for  it ;  they  can  always  find  it,  and 
merely  require  advising  as  to  the  right  kind  of 
employment  to  accept. 

In  short,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  labour  bureau 
as  a  definite  part  of  a  club's  work  is  really  in  most 
cases  unnecessary. 

Lists  of  the  employments  followed  by  members  of 
the  Hutchison  House  and  Heyrod  Street  Clubs  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  in  diagram  facing  p.  388, 
and  on  pp.  389,  390. 
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THE   "OLD    boys"   PROBLEM 

Of  all  the  problems  which  managers  of  lads'  clubs 
have  to  face  none  is  more  perplexing,  none  needs 
graver  consideration,  than  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  their  "  old  boys."  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  have 
to  be  faced  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  a  club's 
existence,  but  as  the  years  slip  by  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly urgent  in  its  demand  for  solution.  For  if  no 
thought  is  given  to  the  future,  the  club's  work  may 
in  large  measure  be  wasted  as  the  age  limit,  whether 
it  be  eighteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-one,  is  reached  and 
the  lads  automatically  pass  from  its  ken.  It  may 
quite  conceivably  happen  that  the  ex-member,  cut  off 
from  the  associations  and  activities  of  the  past  few 
years,  may  drift  into  most  undesirable  companion- 
ships and  habits,  and  become  the  nightly  visitor  of 
haunts  where  he  may  indeed  "  see  life,"  but  life  of  the 
vilest.  He  needs  something  to  take  the  place  of  his 
club,  and  if  no  provision  is  made  for  him  to  pass  on  to 
some  institution  in  essentials  partaking  of  its  nature, 
he  will  lose  much  of  what  it  has  taught  him. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  at  once  exclaim,  "  Oh, 
but   surely   there   is   no    difficulty   at   all!     Are   not 
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these  just  the  kind  of  boys  who  will  naturally  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  wUl  easily 
find  a  home  in  one  of  the  branches  of  that  most 
excellent  institution  ? " 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case,  at  any  rate  in 
the  greater  towns  and  cities.  The  reason  is  clear. 
Boys'  clubs  are  in  the  main  concerned  with  lads  who 
earn  their  livelihood  by  some  kind  of  manual  labour. 
The  nature  of  their  work  commonly  requires  the 
wearing  of  "  fustian  "  clothing, — "  cords  and  moleskins  " 
as  they  are  termed, — and  this  clothing  is  associated 
with  the  name  "working-man,"  a  name  which  one 
class  has  been  allowed,  absurdly,  to  arrogate  to  itself, 
as  if  aU  men  who  earn  their  living  were  not  working- 
men.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  on  the 
other  hand,  caters  ia  particular  for  the  clerk  and  shop- 
boy  class,  for  youths,  that  is  to  say,  who  usually  wear 
broadcloth.  Clothes,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
have  a  far  from  superficial  significance,  and  these 
black-coated  youths,  as  their  appearance  proclaims, 
have  not  much  in  common  with  those  whose  homes 
are  in  the  artisan  quarters  of  a  city.  The  two  castes, 
for  such  they  really  are,  do  not  readily  mix,  and  as  a 
rule  few  young  men  will  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
a  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
when  they  become  too  old  for  a  lads'  club  in  a  poor 
district. 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  we 
are  criticising  the  Y.M.C.A.  Par  from  it.  We 
are  merely  pointing  out  that  it  has  taken  for  its 
work  a  sphere  quite  different  from  that  chosen  by  the 
lads'  clubs.     From  the  outset,  too,  it  tries  to  attract 
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young  men  and  not  mere  boys,  though  some  of  its 
branches  have  junior  sections.  These  attract  boys 
who  would  never  become  members  of  a  lads'  club. 
In  a  later  chapter  we  shall  point  out  how  in  one 
important  particular  the  clubs  might  well  take  the 
Y.M.C.A.  as  their  model. 

Setting  aside  this  organisation  as  giving  practically 
no  help  in  the  matter,  we  have  to  consider  how  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  "  old  boys "  may  best  be 
treated.  It  is  by  no  means  unanswerable,  and  with  a 
little  trouble  very  good  results  may  be  obtained. 

To  begin  with,  in  almost  every  district,  rich  or 
poor,  there  will  be  found  in  connection  with  either 
churches  or  chapels  one  or  more  institutes  or  clubs 
for  men,  some  of  them  well  and  some  indifferently 
run.  There  will  also  be  one  or  two  political  clubs, 
though  some  of  these,  unfortunately,  are  marred  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  heavy  drinking.  We  would 
suggest  that  if  lads'  club  officials  can  do  nothing 
better  for  their  old  members,  they  should  find  out — it 
is  not  difficult — which  is  the  most  ef&cient  and  best 
conducted  men's  club.  Before  the  ''  old  boys  "  problem 
becomes  acute  they  should  consult  with  those  at  its 
head,  and  endeavour  to  make  some  arrangements  for 
drafting  members  on  to  it  when  they  become  too  old 
for  the  lads'  club.  It  would  in  most  cases  be  found 
that  the  men's  club  .managers  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  make  such  "  old  boys "  welcome.  If  it  were 
possible,  nothing  could  be  better  than  for  an  officer  or 
two  of  the  men's  club  to  become  identified  with  the 
lads'  club,  and  vice  versa.  Carried  out  with  tact  and 
mutual   good-will,  there   is  no   reason  why   such   a 
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system  should  not  fully  meet  the  difficulty.  The 
men's  club  would  probably  be  connected  with  some 
church  or  chapel,  and  an  incidental  advantage  of  the 
arrangement  suggested  would  be  that  the  lads'  club, 
while  not  doiag  anything  to  proselytise,  would 
continually  have  in  the  background  the  thought  of  a 
world-wide  organisation  which,  in  the  realm  of  morals 
and  religion,  is  ready  to  receive  with  open  arms  not 
only  the  boy  and  the  man  but  the  wife  and  family  as 
well. 

But  whilst  such  a  scheme  may  be  found  to  work 
very  well  when  no  other  is  available,  many  clubs  have 
found  a  far  better  way  of  solving  the  problem.  This 
is  the  retention  of  the  "  old  boys "  in  the  club  itself, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  special  section  or  department 
for  seniors.  It  is  well  said  by  many  that  a  lads'  club 
can  never  be  a  men's  club,  and  it  is  also  said  with 
great  truth  that  difficult  as  boys  may  be  to  manage  it 
is  infinitely  harder  to  run  an  old  boys'  or  young  men's 
club.  Nevertheless,  this  is  successfully  accomplished 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  larger  clubs,  especially, 
it  seems,  in  Manchester.  The  Ardwick  Lads'  and 
Men's  Clubs  were  built  conjointly,  with  the  hope  that 
in  time  every  member  of  the  former,  on  reaching  the 
age  limit,  would  join  the  Men's  Club.  At  present, 
however,  the  old  boys  do  not  pass  on  in  such  large 
numbers  as  anticipated.  The  Hugh  Oldham,  Ancoats, 
Crumpsall,  Heyrod  Street,  Salford,  Adelphi,  Knott 
MiU,  and  Chapel  Street  Clubs  all  have  their  senior 
sections,  most  of  them  having  found  provision  for  ''  old 
boys "  an  absolutely  necessary  development  of  their 
work.     In  practically  all  these  clubs  the  seniors  have 
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rooms  of  their  own  and  enjoy  certain  privileges,  and 
from  the  seniors  or  "old  boys,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
drawn  many  of  the  best  helpers  the  managers  of  the 
clubs  have  at  their  command. 

Heyrod  Street  Lads'  Club  has  a  separate  floor, 
containing  billiard,  draughts,  chess,  and  ring-throwing 
rooms,  specially  reserved  for  lads  over  seventeen,  of 
whom  there  are  more  than  four  hundred.  Many  are 
over  twenty-one,  and  a  few  as  old  as  twenty-five. 
These  latter  are  invariably  young  men  who  came  to 
the  club  first  when  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  and 
have  never  left  it.  They  are  in  almost  every  instance 
a  source  of  strength.  There  is  no  fixed  age  at  which 
a  lad  must  finally  leave.  Generally  he  stays  until 
courtship,  marriage,  and  a  family  life  of  his  own  render 
the  club  unnecessary.  Or  he  joins  the  Men's  Club  in 
connection  with  the  adjoining  Mission  Hall.  These 
older  members  pay  just  double  what  the  juniors  pay 
for  their  membership.  They  also  supply  all  the 
necessary  funds  for  running  their  football  and  cricket 
teams,  which,  under  gentle  supervision,  they  manage 
excellently.  They  are  allowed  to  smoke  in  their  own 
quarters,  and  are  generally  treated  more  as  men  than 
as  boys. 

The  Openshaw  Club  has  no  senior  department,  but 
selects  monitors  from  amongst  the  lads  who,  on  attain- 
ing the  age  of  twenty-one,  have  been  forced  to  retire 
from  the  club.  All  old  members  are  admitted  free 
on  Saturday  and  Monday  nights.  Clubs  elsewhere 
with  special  provision  for  seniors  are  the  St.  George's 
Lads'  Club  at  Eochdale,  and  the  Brady  Street, 
Hutchison  House,  Dulwich  Mission,   Rugby  Mission, 
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and  Oxford  House  Clubs  in  London.  In  some  cases, 
in  those  of  the  last-named  clubs  e.g.,  the  old  boys  do 
not  remain  in  the  same  building  under  the  same 
personal  influence,  but  are  drafted  into  distinct  clubs 
managed  by  the  same  central  organisation.  The 
Victoria  Club,  Whitechapel,  has  an  Old  Boys'  League 
(with  a  membership  of  about  eighty),  which  enables 
the  managers  to  retain  their  influence.  The  Fairbaim 
House  Boys'  Club  (Mansfield  House  University  Settle- 
ment, London,  E.)  allows  its  members  to  stay  as  long 
as  they  like,  and  defends  the  system  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  Annual  Report : — 

We  have  often  been  criticised  for  holding  on  to  our 
boys  too  long :  we  are  told  that  by  the  time  a  boy  is 
eighteen  or  nineteen  he  has  become  a  man,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  among  the  boys.  But  we  have 
adopted  the  principle  that  so  long  as  he  is  willing  to  be  a 
boy,  and  does  not  claim  the  dignity  of  manhood,  he  can 
stay  with  us  ;  and  we  have  boys  who  have  passed  by  four 
or  five  years,  or  even  more,  the  arbitrary  limit  which  oiu- 
critics  would  set  to  boyhood,  and  yet  can  feel  and  speak 
and  think  as  boys,  and  are  not  too  proud  to  be  called 
boys.  It  is  these  older  boys  who  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  club :  they  are  always  ready  to  give  a  hand  in 
directing  the  younger  fellows,  and  passing  on  to  them  the 
traditions  of  the  club  which  they  have  learnt  to  cherish 
and  have  helped  to  uphold ;  and  it  is  their  helpfulness 
and  comradeship  which  keeps  the  hopeful  side  of  club-life 
most  before  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  "  old  boys  "  are  more  trouble 
to  manage  than  boys,  for  they  cannot  be  ordered  about 
in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  time  are  nearly 
always  inclined  to  want  things  on  too  large  a  scale. 
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Still,  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  provision  of  old 
hoys'  quarters  is  to  he  found  the  hest  solution  of  this 
perplexing  question.  It  is  one  which  it  will  not  do 
to  shelve,  and  it  is  not  answered  at  all  hut  wrongfully 
dismissed  when  a  lads'  club  of&cer  says,  "We  keep 
them  until  they  are  twenty,  and  then  we  think  they 
are  quite  old  enough  to  look  after  themselves."  On 
the  contrary,  all  club  managers  from  the  beginning  of 
their  work  should  have  in  view  what  they  intend  to 
do  for  their  "old  hoys."  The  success  or  failure  of 
the  club  will  be  evidenced  by  the  character  of  the 
men  it  produces.  The  supreme  importance  of  this 
thought^the  very  keystone  of  lads'  club  work — 
must  he  our  plea  for  urging  it  so  repeatedly. 


CHAPTEE   XXII 

FEDERATION 

Previous  chapters  will  have  furnished  some  indication 
as  to  the  various  directions  in  which  the  work  of  boys' 
clubs  as  individual  organisations  may  be  advanced. 
There  still  remains  for  consideration  another  means  of 
extending  their  usefulness  so  apparent  and  so  im- 
portant that  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  to  a  great 
extent  it  has  been  overlooked.  We  refer  to  the 
possible  federation  of  clubs,  and  by  this  we  understand 
neither  a  mere  union  of  those  within  one  city,  nor 
simply  a  mutual  arrangement  for  inter-club  competi- 
tions for  the  furtherance  of  sports  and  games.  What 
is  wanted  is  the  creation  of  a  central  office  or  "  clearing- 
house," as  it  were,  for  all  the  lads'  clubs  in  the 
kingdom. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  National  Federation  of 
Workers  among  Boys  was  formed,  but  this  society  is 
one  which  mainly  devotes  itself  to  the  study  of 
problems  affecting  boy  Hfe  in  general.  It  cannot 
fulfil  the  functions  of  a  distinctively  lads'  club  central 
agency. 

In  the  two  greatest  centres  of  the  work,  London 
and  Manchester,   so-called  Federations  already  exist, 
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and  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  Their  aims, 
however,  are  limited  compared  with  those  of  the 
wider  Federation  which  we  look  forward  to  for  the 
future. 

The  Federation  of  London  "Working  Boys'  Clubs  ^ 
was  founded  in  1887  with  the  following  objects: — 

(1)  To  provide  for  its  members,  by  means  of 
competitions  and  friendly  inter- club  visits,  other 
interests  than  can  be  found  within  the  four  walls  of 
their  own  club,  and  to  make  the  life  of  the  working 
boy  as  real  and  human  as  is  that  of  the  average  public 
school  boy. 

(2)  To  enable  the  managers,  by  means  of  con- 
ferences, etc.,  to  carry  on  more  thoroughly  the  work 
of  their  own  particular  club. 

(3)  To  encourage  the  members  in  whatever  of  a 
religious  character  may  be  desirable,  and  to  generally 
consolidate  and  extend  the  important  work  of  boys' 
clubs  in  London. 

The  Federation  includes  twenty-eight  clubs,  with  a 
total  of  some  2300  members  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen.  It  is  therefore  numerically 
weaker  than  the  London  Girls'  Club  Union  which, 
founded  but  two  years  earlier,  comprises  thirty-five 
clubs  and  about  4000  members  of  all  ages.  A  large 
number  of  challenge-cups  and  medals  are  offered  for 
annual  competition  in  practically  every  sport  and 
game,  and  in  map -drawing,  essay- writing,  freehand- 
drawing,  reading,  and  recitation.  The  statement  of 
accounts  for  the  year  1906-7  is  as  follows: — 

'  Address — W.  H.  Smith  Memorial  Hall,  Portugal  Street,  Kingsway, 
W.c. 
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Twice  a  year  each  affiliated  club  has  to  send  in  a 
list  of  all  its  members  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  twenty-one,  at  the  same  time  paying  a  capitation 
fee  of  Id.  for  every  member  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  eighteen.  The  annual  subscription  must 
in  no  case  amount  to  less  than  7s.  6d. 

The  Manchester  Federation,  formed  as  recently 
as  1907,  at  present  includes  seventeen  clubs,  and 
represents  fully  10,000  boys.  It  sprang  into  being 
avowedly  to  control  outdoor  and  indoor  sports  and 
competitions,  and  its  rules  seem  to  have  been  admir- 
ably framed  to  secure  this  object.  Each  club  pays  a 
membership  fee  of  5  s.  per  annum. 

We  believe  the  Manchester  Club  officials  in  no  way 
consulted  London  workers  when  drawing  up  their 
rules,  nor  did  London  seek  any  information  from 
Manchester.  While  federated  in  their  own  areas,  the 
clubs  of  the  one  city  have  made  no  endeavour  to 
benefit  by  the  experience  of  those  in  the  other,  nor 
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have  they  attempted  to  work  on  common  lines  in  the 
matter  of  athletics  and  competitions. 

Such  federations  are  an  excellent  arrangement  and 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  their  achievements 
fall  very  short  of  what  might  be  accomplished  even 
within  a  given  district.  Although  the  circumstances 
of  every  club  are  different,  it  should  not  be  impossible 
to  find  a  common  basis  upon  which  to  work,  and 
matters  of  general  management  might  well  be  a 
subject  of  mutual  agreement.  For  instance,  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  boy  who  has  for  any  reason 
been  suspended  from  his  membership  of  a  club  is 
quite  readily  admitted  to  a  similar  one  perhaps  only  a 
short  distance  away.  If  a  system  were  in  force  by 
which  a  boy  from  one  club  could  not  become  a 
member  of  another  without  the  consent  of  the 
managers  of  the  first,  it  would  certainly  prove  a  highly 
salutary  and  effective  check  on  behaviour. 

Again,  with  regard  to  such  a  matter  as  the  annual 
camp  a  closer  union  of  interests  is  very  desirable.  In 
certain  clubs  this  privilege  can  only  be  enjoyed  con- 
ditionally on  attendance  at  evening  classes.  Yet  a 
member  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  condition  may, 
late  in  the  season,  in  March  or  April,  in  some  districts 
join  another  club  which,  without  hesitation,  will  allow 
him  to  take  part  in  its  encampment  in  May,  June,  or 
later.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  that  lads 
joining  any  club  after,  say,  January  1  should  not  be 
taken  to  camp  except  under  special  circumstances. 
Better  still  could  it  also  be  understood  that  member- 
ship of  a  club  necessarily  implies  attendance  at  a 
night-school.      The  scale   of  charges,  too,   and   other 
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conditions  governing  the  annual  holiday  should  be 
unified,  the  managers  of  each  club  always,  of  course, 
reserving  their  freedom  to  make  exceptions  in  in- 
dividual cases. 

Similarly  with  the  charges  for  membership  and  for 
games.  Different  clubs  should  not  supply  the  same 
things  to  the  same  clg,ss  of  boys  at  different  prices. 
The  sort  of  thing  which  is  common,  and  which  might 
be  avoided,  is  when  boys'  club  football  teams  from 
the  same  district  meet,  and  in  casual  conversation  in 
the  dressing-room  or  on  the  field  the  members  of  one 
team  find  that  while  they  pay  3d.  a  week  for  their 
football,  their  opponents,  lads  equally  well  off,  pay 
only  6d.  or  Is.  for  the  whole  season,  with  no  counter- 
vailing expenses  such,  e.g.  as  compulsory  attendance 
at  classes  entails.  Such  a  discovery  naturally  causes 
acute  discontent,  the  danger  of  which  might  be  avoided 
if  clubs  could  agree  upon  a  general  scale  of  at 
any  rate  minimum  charges.  So  far  as  football  is 
concerned  the  minimum  charge  might  be  2d.  a  week 
for  boys  under  seventeen,  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
3d.,  over  twenty  4d.,  each  club,  of  course,  charging  as 
much  more  as  it  might  think  fit.  For  less  than  this 
sum  a  team  of  boys  outside  a  club  could  not  possibly 
exist,  and  it  is  right  that  as  members  of  a  club  they 
should  pay  a  fair  price  for  their  pleasures. 

It  may  reasonably  be  argued  that  the  good  results 
which  have  undoubtedly  followed  the  federation  of 
London  and  Manchester  clubs  for  athletic  purposes 
would  also  mark  the  extension  of  a  similar  system  to 
other  fields  of  their  work.  As  we  have  already  said, 
no  general  form   of  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
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management  of  widely  differing  institutions,  but  the 
more  the  clubs  in  any  city  or  town  co-ordinate  in 
method,  the  greater  will  be  their  general  influence. 

But  useful  as  closer  co-operatiou  among  the  clubs 
within  a  specified  district  would  be,  it  would  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  possibilities  contained  in  the  idea 
of  federation.  At  the  present  time  it  is  most  rare  for 
a  lads'  club  manager  in  one  part  of  the  country  to 
have  the  smallest  knowledge  as  to  what  other  clubs 
exist  elsewhere.  There  is  no  medium  for  the  inter- 
change of  opinions,  or  for  enabling  the  uninstructed 
to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  those  who  have  spent 
many  years  at  the  work.  If  a  central  office  such  as 
was  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  were 
established,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  supply 
a  great  impetus  to  the  whole  movement.  There  are 
probably  many  people  who  would  like  to  found  boys' 
clubs  if  only  they  knew  how  to  set  about  it,  just  as 
there  are  many  who  do  start  them  on  very  vague 
principles,  and  stumble  along  in  the  dark  in  their 
search  for  a  workable  and  efficient  scheme  of  opera- 
tions. Given  a  central  office  to  which  letters  of 
inquiry  might  be  addressed,  the  best  information  and 
advice  would  always  be  available.  To  it  also  men 
desirous  of  devoting  some  of  their  leisure  time  to  the 
interests  of  boys,  but  not  already  in  touch  with  any- 
body connected  with  a  club,  might  apply;  clubs, 
similarly,  making  known  their  need  for  additional 
help  in  any  department  of  their  work.  In  this  way 
the  office  might  form  a  very  useful  "  labour-bureau." 
It  might  eventually  be  possible  to  give  financial  help 
in  the  shape  of  loans  to  struggling  young  clubs,  as  is 
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contemplated  by  the  London  Girls'  Club  Union.  The 
publication  of  a  journal  would  probably  be  of  use  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  afiBHated  clubs. 

Above  all,  perhaps,  a  general  federation  should 
prove  of  immense  value  to  lads  leaving  one  part  of 
the  country  for  another  or  emigrating  to  the  colonies. 
Here  the  excellent  methods  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  might  with  advantage  be  copied, 
for  the  Y.M.C.A.,  founded  sixty-four  years  ago,  does 
for  the  young  clerk  and  warehouseman  what  a  general 
lads'  club  organisation  ought  to  do  for  the  artisan 
and  the  labourer.  Each  centre  is  so  co-ordinated 
with  others  and  with  the  parent  association,  that 
membership  of  it  secures  immediate  admission  to  any 
one  of  the  seven  thousand  branches  throughout  the 
world.  When  a  member  moves  to  another  town  or 
emigrates  he  at  once  finds  a  club  and  friends,  is 
supplied  with  introductions,  and  advised  and  assisted 
in  his  search  for  employment.  Such  highly-developed 
organisation  is  a  reproach  to  the  lads'  clubs,  whose 
members  ought  to  be  in  a  similarly  happy  position. 
Large  numbers  of  club  members  emigrate  to  Canada 
in  particular,  and  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  general  federation  would,  it  might  be  hoped, 
be  the  establishment  in  Montreal  or  Toronto  of  a 
receiving  bureau  to  which  lads  could  go  on  arrival. 
A  small  indication  of  what  might  be  done  in  this 
direction  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  the  Victoria 
Club,  London,  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a 
zealous  ex-manager  resident  in  Montreal.  He  helps 
new  arrivals  to  obtain  suitable  work,  and  keeps  in 
constant  touch  with  the  old  boys  who  settle  sufficiently 
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near.  A  room  has  been  hired  to  enable  those  in 
Montreal  and  their  friends  to  meet  once  a  week. 
Forty-seven  old  boys  of  this  club  are  out  of  England ; 
"  they,  one  and  all,  keep  in  touch  with  the  club  and 
mostly,  too,  with  each  other.  The  boys  write  home 
to  the  club  at  least  once  a  month ;  they  put  each 
other  up  as  they  pass  through  on  their  way  to  the 
different  towns,  and  find  each  other  work.  In  New 
York  several  old  Victorians  have  banded  together  to 
form  the  British-American  Club  for  lads,  who,  like 
themselves,  have  just  come  out  from  England " — a 
noteworthy  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  club 
spirit. 

A  federation  once  organised,  other  developments  of 
its  usefulness  would  no  doubt  result.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  prove  it  desirable,  and  in  conclusion  we 
would  only  point  out  that  the  sense  of  relationship  to 
a  larger  whole  could  not  but  be  stimulating  for 
managers  and  boys  alike. 

In  the  Appendix  are  summarised  such  particulars 
as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  of  the  clubs  through- 
out the  country  which  are  open  to  all  boys  and  are 
not  mere  appanages  of  church  or  chapel.  Though  the 
existence  of  so  large  a  number  may  possibly  surprise 
some  of  our  readers,  there  must  be  very  many  more.^ 
But  it  is  our  hope  that  even  an  incomplete  list  may 
help  to  bring  about  the  larger  federation  which 
would  so  greatly  benefit  the  whole  cause. 

'  I  should  be  glad  if  the  managers  of  any  clubs  with  at  least  fifty 
members  wiU  communicate  with  me  if  their  names  have  been  omitted. 

C.  E.  B.  R. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

CLUBS    CONNECTED    WITH   BRIGADES   AND   RELIGIOUS 
BODIES 

As  we  have  practically  restricted  ourselves  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  non-denominational  clubs  which  are 
open  to  all  boys  without  distinction/  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  our  readers  may  have  inferred  that  the 
churches  and  chapels  are  not  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
young  people  of  their  congregations.  The  following 
very  brief  survey  of  their  work  is  merely  designed  to 
correct  this  impression,  should  it  exist,  for  recent  years 
have  seen  an  extraordinary  development  of  boys'  club 
activity  in  connection  with  all  the  religious  bodies. 

This  awakening  of  interest  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  starting  of  the  Boys'  Brigade  move- 
ment in  1883  on  the  inception  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Smith, 
still  the  secretary  of  the  organisation.  Its  success 
has  been  so  striking  that  on  May  31,  1907,  it 
numbered  within  its  ranks  in  the  United  Kingdom  no 
fewer  than  54,989  boys,  who  are  instructed  by  5659 
officers    and    1765    staff-sergeants,    and    form    1267 

'  It  may  seem  that  we  have  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Jewish 
clubs.  The  distinction  in  this  case  is  one  of  race  rather  than  of  faith, 
and  we  believe  no  Jewish  club  refuses  membership  to  a  Christian  boy  as 
such. 
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separate  companies,  each  connected  with  some  place 
of  worship.  "  When  to  these  figures  are  added  the 
important  branches  of  the  Brigade  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  total  strength  of  the 
Brigade  throughout  the  world  cannot  be  less  than 
2200  companies,  10,000  officers  and  staff-sergeants, 
and  over  100,000  boys.  And  if  we  include,  as  we 
may  fairly  do,  the  kindred  organisations  that  have 
now  been  formed  on  similar  lines,  but  confined  to 
individual  churches,  it  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that 
not  fewer  than  170,000  boys  are  thus  brought  under 
Christian  influence  and  healthy  physical  training  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  Brigade  movement."  ^ 

Its  root  idea  is  the  training  of  boys  by  military 
drill  and  discipline  to  the  habits  of  cleanliness, 
neatness,  punctuality,  obedience,  self-respect,  and 
reverence,  which  "  tend  towards  true  Christian  manli- 
ness." Various  methods  of  physical  training  are 
pursued  in  addition  to  the  essential  company  drills, 
and  athletics  of  every  kind  receive  warm  recognition, 
so  that  the  Brigade  may  justly  claim  that  it  exercises 
no  small  influence  on  the  physical  development  of  the 
rising  generation.  Moreover,  13,653  Boys'  Brigade 
boys  spent  a  week  in  camp  last  summer,  some  in 
Company  camps  of  twenty  or  thirty  and  upwards, 
others  in  Battalion  camps  of  five  to  six  hundred. 
Bands,  especially  bugle  bands,  are  made  a  great 
feature,  and  the  Brigade  includes  720  bands,  contain- 
ing   7977    performers.       Attendance    at    a    Sunday 

1  Annual  Report,  1906-7. 
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school  or  Bible  class  of  the  religious  institution  which 
supports  a  company,  or  at  a  class  specially  provided 
for  it,  is  commonly  enforced,  and  parades  are  preceded 
or  closed  by  a  short  service.^ 

The  success  of  the  Boys'  Brigade  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  other  Brigades  on  similar,  but  strictly 
denominational  lines.  They  are  known  as  the 
Church  Lads',^  and  London  Diocesan  Church  Lads',' 
started  about  seventeen  years  ago,  the  Jewish  Lads',* 
founded  in  1897,  and  the  Koman  Catholic  Lads'.  Of 
these  the  strongest  by  far  is  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade, 
whose  ranks  contain  some  50,000  lads  with  6000 
oflBcers. 

In  addition  to  all  the  activities  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Boys'  Brigade,  rifle-practice  has 
for  some  years  received  strong  encouragement  in  the 
Church  Lads'  Brigade,  and  shooting  competitions 
form  a  constant  attraction.  Encouragement  is  given 
to  companies  to  become  affiliated  to  the  Society  of 
Miniature  Eifle  Clubs  (20  Bucklersbury,  London,  E.C.), 
affiliation  giving  the  privileges  of  exemption  from 
payment  of  gun  licence  and  the  obtaining  of  Govern- 
ment rifles  and  ammunition  at  exceptionally  low  rates. 
It  is  hoped  to  make  it  possible  for  nearly  every 
company  to  add  marksmanship  to  its  interests.  The 
Jewish  Lads'  Brigade  companies,  likewise,  in  London 
and  Birmingham  already  have  facilities  for  shooting, 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  instal  a  range  for 
the   Manchester  companies.      The  London    Diocesan 

'  Headquarters  Office,  162  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

^  Aldwyoh  Hou.se,  Catherine  Street,  Aldwyoh,  London,  W.C. 

'  23  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C. 

*  21  Bucklersbury,  London,  E,C. 
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may,  however,  claim  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  Brigade  definitely  to  pronounce  in  favour  of 
compulsory  military  training  for  lads.  For  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  held  on  October  2,  1906, 
"  a  resolution  was  carried  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  ascertain  what  facilities  existed  in  the  Brigade  for 
training  lads  in  the  use  of  the  miniature  rifle,  and  the 
Headquarters  Staff  was  instructed  to  formulate  and 
arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  which  should 
enable  the  Brigade  to  keep  pace  with  any  movement 
in  the  direction  of  general  military  training  for  lads, 
whilst  safeguarding  its  present  objects." 

Established  on  the  same  lines,  and  with  similar 
aims,  but  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who  disapprove 
the  "  militarism  "  of  the  older  Brigades,  is  the  Boys' 
Life  Brigade,^  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Sunday 
School  Union.  There  is  undoubtedly  room  for  such 
an  organisation,  and  admirable  methods  have  been 
devised  for  carrying  out  its  objects,  which  are  "  sought 
chiefly  by  means  of  drill  —  not  associated  with  the 
use  of  arms,  but  with  instruction  and  exercises  in  the 
saving  of  life  from  fire,  from  drowning,  and  from 
accident."  "  The  ideal  company  will  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  religious,  intellectual,  and  social 
requirements  of  its  members."  A  company  in  the 
Midlands,  quoted  as  an  example,  consists  of  about 
100  boys,  all  of  whom  attend  evening  classes  and 
have  the  use  of  a  club-room  two  nights  a  week. 
Fourteen  battalions  have  been  formed  (1906-7). 

In  contrast   to  this,  an    Imperial  Lads'  Brigade^ 

1  56  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
2  Eeed  Street,  West  Hartlepool,  Hon.  Sec,  Thos.  W.  Coates. 
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has  been  started  in  West  Hartlepool,  and  hopes  to 
spread.  It  consists  of  two  sections,  representing  the 
Naval  and  Military  Services,  so  far  as  possible  follows 
the  Navy  and  Army  regulations  for  discipline  and 
management,  and  is  open  to  all  lads  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  irrespective  of  creed. 
They  must,  however,  attend  some  church  or  chapel 
regularly,  and  periodical  church  parades  are  arranged 
alternately  to  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformist 
places  of  worship.  The  Brigade  club  is  open  every 
evening  except  Sunday,  and  has  about  250  members. 
They  pay  2d.  a  week.  The  cost  of  working  is 
estimated  at  about  f  100  per  annum.  The  rifle  club 
is  affiliated  to  the  National  Eifle  Association,  and 
possesses  a  particularly  safe  range,  twenty-five  yards 
long,  with  four  targets.  The  object  of  the  Brigade 
is  "to  make  good  citizens  and  loyal  subjects,  and 
encourage  lads  to  live  better  and  purer  lives." 

In  nearly  every  case  where  a  company  of  one  of 
the  older  Brigades  is  started  with  a  view  to  supple- 
ment the  often  extremely  fragmentary  work  of  the 
Sunday  school,  and  particularly  to  retain  the  older 
lads  in  adherence  to  church  or  chapel,  it  soon  becomes 
evident  that  the  meeting  with  the  members  one  night 
a  week  is  not  sufficient.  Officers  discover  that  they 
can  do  comparatively  little  for  their  boys  so  long  as 
they  only  see  them  at  the  Bible  class  and  on  parade, 
and  that  to  get  really  into  touch  with  them  they 
must  in  addition  meet  them  in  an  unofficial  way, 
not  as  teachers  or  officers,  but  as  friends.  The 
necessity  for  greater  facilities  for  healthy  amusement 
and  exercise   also    becomes   apparent,   and    the  boys 
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almost  invariably  demand  the  foundation  of  football, 
cricket,  and  other  athletic  clubs.  So  the  officers  cast 
about  for  some  place  to  which  they  may  invite  them 
to  come  once  or  twice  a  week  to  read  the  papers, 
look  at  the  illustrated  journals,  play  draughts,  chess, 
and  bagatelle,  talk  over  the  coming  matches  at  foot- 
ball or  cricket,  and  feel  thoroughly  at  home.  As  a 
rule  a  room  is  secured  on  the  premises  of  the  Sunday 
schools  or  Mission  to  which  the  company  is  attached, 
for  it  is  rarely  that  such  premises  are  so  fully  engaged 
that  no  room  can  be  spared  even  for  one  night  in  the 
week.^ 

The  ease  with  which  a  boys'  club  may  be  super- 
imposed on  a  Brigade  company  forms  one  of  the  most 
influential  features  and  chief  recommendations  of  the 
whole  movement.^  For  the  "  boys'  room,"  or  one- 
night-a-week  club  established  in  the  way  described, 
is  an  organism  which  contains  such  possibilities  of 
expansion  that  to  this  beginning  many  an  every- 
night-a-week  club  of  the  best  type  can  trace  its 
origin. 

A  few  hints  as  to  the  management  of  a  club  of 
this  kind  may  prove  of  use  to  beginners  at  the  work. 

^  The  following  is  the  programme  of  a  company  (Batt.  X,  Company  H) 
of  the  L.D.C.  L.B.  connected  with  a  large  parish  church  : — 
Sunday.   Bible  Class,  3.45  P.M.,  Church  House. 
Monday.  Kifle  Eange,  7.30. 

„         Social  Club,  8.15  P.M.,  Church  House. 
Tuesday.  Company  Drill,  8.15  p.m. 

„  Recruits         „         „ 

Wednesday.  Band  Practice,  8.30  p.m..  Church  House. 
Thursday.   Gymnasium,  7.30  p.m.  Church  House. 
Saturday.  Football. 

Thrift  Club,  8.30. 
^  Very  many  companies  of  the  Boys'  Brigade,  and  particularly  of  the 
Church  Lads'  Brigade,  now  possess  the  exclusive  use  of  at  least  one  room. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  question  will  arise  whether 
in  addition  to  the  Brigade  subscription  a  charge 
should  be  made  for  membership  of  the  club.  This 
must  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  attractions 
provided,  the  general  circumstances  of  the  lads 
attending  it,  and  the  number  of  nights  it  is  open  in 
the  week.  When  only  one  night  can  be  given  it  is 
as  well  to  make  no  extra  charge  ;  if  two  or  three 
nights  a  week  can  be  arranged  the  lads  will  probably 
appreciate  their  privileges  all  the  more  if  they  have 
to  pay  an  additional  half-penny  or  penny  per  week. 
If  payment  is  required  at  aU,  it  must  of  course  be 
regularly  and  strictly  exacted.  In  C.L.B.  Companies 
it  is  frequently  collected  on  drill  nights  while  the 
boys  are  on  parade. 

The  room  or  rooms  should  be  well  lighted,  and 
the  boys  admitted,  say,  from  7  to  9.30.  So  far  as 
furniture  is  concerned,  an  ample  number  of  plain 
tables  and  forms  is  all  that  is  needed.  If  they  have 
to  be  bought  on  purpose  they  should  be  collapsible, 
so  that  they  may  take  up  as  little  space  as  possible 
when  the  rooms  are  utilised  for  other  purposes.  A  good 
supply  of  indoor  games — chess,  draughts,  bagatelle, 
ring-game,  but,  for  the  reasons  given  in  Chapter  IX., 
not  cards  or  dominoes,  must  of  course  be  provided. 
One  of  the  N.C.O.'s  can  be  entrusted  with  the  office 
of  dispensing  them,  and  he  should  take  the  member's 
card  in  exchange,  as  is  done  in  the  offices  of  larger 
clubs.  If  no  such  control  be  exercised,  games  wiU 
soon  be  in  a  maimed  condition,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  will  hear  to  his  chagrin  sotto  voce  remarks, 
"They  call  this  a  club!     Why,  there  ain't  nothing 
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you  can  play  with,"  and  the  like.  In  a  room  for 
a  company  of  fifty  boys  there  is  no  reason  why  six 
sets  of  draughts,  three  of  chess,  and  a  few  other  games 
should  not  last  the  season,  if  due  care  be  enforced. 

Magazines  and  papers  should  be  placed  on  a  table 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  boys  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  them  at  the  table,  and  care  taken  that  they 
are  returned  to  it,  if  removed.  A  lending  library  of 
good  boys'  books  should  be  provided  if  possible. 

In  all  such  clubs  the  question  of  order  is  of  the 
first  importance.  It  is  useless  to  expect  quiet.  The 
boys  come  to  enjoy  themselves,  not  to  be  "  improved," 
and  a  certain  amount  of  lively  conversation  and 
laughter  must  be  continually  going  on.  So  long  as 
they  do  not  charge  about  the  room,  shout  wildly, 
break  the  windows,  or  hurl  the  chairs  about,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  like. 
There  may  be  a  few  quiet  boys  who  want  to  read,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  working  boys  when  they 
read  at  home  generally  do  so  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy 
circle  of  small  brothers  and  sisters,  and  do  not  need 
quiet  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  a  book  or  paper  at 
the  club.  The  majority  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
one  or  two  who  prefer  silence,  so,  provided  the  lads 
do  not  become  too  boisterous,  let  them  talk  and  laugh 
as  they  will. 

"Whilst  there  should  be  as  great  an  absence  of 
restraint  as  possible  between  officer  and  boy,  if  a 
"  boys'  room "  is  to  prove  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
work  of  a  company,  there  must  be  the  same  implicit 
obedience  as  at  drill.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
securing  this  when  the  club  is  connected  with  any 
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well -worked  Brigade  company,  but  should  such  an 
enterprise  be  started  independently,  the  obtaining  of 
prompt  obedience  will  be  the  greatest  stumbUng-block 
in  the  way  of  success.  If  the  noise  becomes  too 
great,  or  any  circumstance  arises  which  requires  the 
intervention  of  an  officer,  his  command  should  be  at 
once  obeyed,  and  any  muttered  growls  or  hesitancy  to 
carry  it  out  punished  by  suspension  from  the  club  or 
from  cricket  or  football. 

In  some  companies  a  short  service  of  prayer  is 
held  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  but  we  cannot 
think  that  this  is  a  wise  thing  unless  the  officer 
conducting  such  a  service  is  exceptionally  gifted,  still 
less  if  those  who  stay  for  it  are  in  any  way  rewarded. 
A  service  at  the  end  of  a  night's  fun  and  amusement 
is  usually  no  more  liked  by  the  average  boy  than  it 
would  be  in  an  ordinary  club  for  men.  Many  of  the 
boys,  we  fear,  are  only  bored,  and  go  away  filled, 
not  with  any  increased  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  and 
help  to  be  obtained  from,  prayer,  but  rather  with  a 
feeling  that  they  are  glad  it  is  over.  We  have  more 
than  once  heard  boys,  speaking  of  places  in  which 
such  services  are  held,  say,  "  Oh,  it's  all  right,  except 
for  the  prayers  at  the  end." 

A  club  open  one  or  two  nights  a  week  on  some 
such  plan  as  we  have  sketched  should  not  cost  more 
than  from  £2  to  £5  for  the  season,  from  September  1 
to  May  31,  provided  the  school  or  other  authorities 
will  provide  the  room,  lighting,  and  caretaker.  There 
is  usually  no  difficulty  on  this  score. 

The  clubs  connected  with  churches  and  chapels  are 
not,  of  course,  always  of  this  modest  character.     Some 
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of  them  have  very  full  and  efficient  programmes,  in 
which,  however,  educational  classes  are  nearly  always 
wanting,  or  represented  only  .by  instruction  in 
ambulance.  To  give  some  conception  of  a  good  one 
we  will  take  the  account  given  in  its  Annual  Eeports 
(1905  and  1907-8) i  of  the  Hercules  Club,  connected 
with  Lambeth  Parish  Church,  London,  S.R  Its 
premises  consist  of  a  railway  arch  divided  by  a 
wooden  partition  into  a  big  hall  for  drill,  gymnastics, 
boxing,  etc.,  and  a  room  for  billiards  and  games. 
The  club  is  reserved  for  old  boys  over  eighteen  twice 
a  week,  and  juniors  under  fourteen  are  admitted 
during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  same  evenings,  and 
supervised  by  ladies.  All  boys  between  these  ages 
must  be  members  of  the  C.L.B.  The  total  member- 
ship is  about  150,  and  the  nightly  attendance  about 
40.  Many  of  the  members  are  "  engaged  in  quite 
the  roughest  labouring  work  at  the  potteries  (Doulton 
&  Co.  and  Jennings  &  Co.'s  works) ;  one  section  is 
drawn  entirely  from  the  poorest  would-be-hooligan 
class."  The  entrance  fee  varies,  and  a  charge  of  -Jd. 
a  night  is  made,  except  in  the  case  of  juniors,  but  the 
total  of  members'  payments  for  the  year,  including 
sums  for  games,  clothes,  and  billiards,  only  amounts 
to  £11:19:10.  The  only  class  appears  to  be  for 
wood-carving.  The  club  possesses  a  boat,  purchased 
from  the  Admiralty,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  long 
excursions,  as  many  as  fifteen  lads  sleeping  on  board. 
The  total  expenditure  is  remarkably  low  for  London, 
amounting  only  to  £88  :  0  :  10^,  although  rent,  rates, 
and  taxes  account  for  over  £50. 

'  Epsom  College  Mission. 
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Clubs  which,  though  not  dependent  on  religious 
bodies,  cannot  be  included  among  those  of  the  ordinary 
type,  because  membership  is  limited  to  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  the  Charterhouse  Mission  Club, 
the  Harrow  Mission  Club,  and  the  St.  Andrew's,  West- 
minster. The  latter  is  connected  with  a  Home  for  forty- 
five  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.  The 
special  glory  of  the  St  Andrew's  boys  is  their  prowess 
as  "wet  bobs,"  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the 
zeal  of  Mr.  E.  M.  M.  S.  Pilkington.  Their  old  man-of- 
war's  boat,  the  Merry  Andrew,  is  in  constant  use 
during  the  summer,  and  nearly  every  member  learns 
to  swim.  Last  year  the  club  won  for  the  seventh 
time  the  "  Scott  Trophy,"  which  the  Federation  of 
London  Working  Boys'  Clubs  gives  to  the  best  all- 
round  club  of  the  year.  Camps  are  held  both  at 
Whitsuntide  and  in  August.  Details  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  work  of  boys'  clubs  is 
that  of  the  innumerable  Church  Institutes,  founded  on 
the  principle  that  "  no  nation  can  be  really  great,  nor 
sustain  its  greatness,  which  does  not  make  generous 
provision  for  physical  and  mental  training  of  its 
youth,  and  no  Church  can  be  said  to  discharge  its 
spiritual  functions  which  does  not  second  these 
National  efforts."  ■^     These  we  cannot  discuss. 

It  may  be  argued  that  where  the  religious  bodies 
take  a  practical  interest  in  the  boys  of  their  parishes 
there  is  no  need  for  the  existence  of  undenominational 
clubs,  and   that  what  would   be   more   to   the  point 

'  Annual  Report,  1905.     The  Incorporated  Church  Institute,  Upper 
Tooting,  London,  S.W. 
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would  be  more  support  for  and  further  development  of 
Brigade  work.  But  for  several  reasons  we  cannot 
accept  Brigade  clubs  in  general  as  adequate  substitutes 
for  those  of  the  type  we  advocate. 

To  begin  with,  Brigade  companies  are  necessarily 
organised  in  connection  with  one  religious  body  or 
another,  and  many  of  them  are  strictly  sectarian.  Yet 
it  is  precisely  the  boys  who  have  no  connection  with 
religious  organisation  who  have  had  the  worst  up- 
bringing, and  have  been  and  are  the  most  neglected. 
These  above  all  others  want  the  kind  of  help  which 
a  club  through  its  managers  can  give,  and  for  want 
of  it  drift  aimlessly  about,  learning  much  that  they 
should  never  know,  and  from  which  they  find  it  very 
difficult  to  free  themselves  in  later  years.  It  is  more 
particularly  for  them  that  an  independent  lads'  club, 
not  an  appanage  of  a  place  of  worship,  however 
excellent  such  an  institution  in  itself  may  be,  is  so 
much  to  be  desired  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  better  also  for  the  more  "respectable"  lads  that 
they  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  these  others 
who  are  less  happily  circumstanced  than  themselves. 
Where  the  members  of  a  club  belong  exclusively  to 
one  religious  organisation,  there  can  hardly  be  the 
same  training  in  a  broad  and  liberal  attitude  towards 
their  fellows  as  in  a  club  which  leads  its  members  to 
recognise  a  solidarity  of  interests  between  lads  of  all 
classes  and  denominations.  Unless  great  care  is 
exercised,  esprit  de  corps  in  the  church  or  chapel  club 
may  even,  in  bad  cases,  degenerate  into  a  spirit  of 
clique,  narrowness,  and  snobbishness,  the  members  of 
the  Church  club  looking  down  on  the  members  of  the 
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Chapel  club,  and  vice  versa,  and  neither  party  caring 
for  the  intrusion  into  their  midst  of  the  ragged  and 
the  coUarless. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  (London — Eeligious  Influences, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  16-17)  glances  at  another  difficulty: 
"  Young  men's  institutes  under  religious  auspices  are 
difficult  to  manage ;  and  indeed,  whether  it  be  in 
dealing  with  boys  or  with  young  men,  to  steer  a  safe 
course  between  piety  and  liberty,  between  the  goody- 
goody  and  the  rowdy,  demands  constant  attention  as 
well  as  exceptional  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  responsible 
managers." 

Again,  the  Brigade  club  open  only  a  few  nights, 
perhaps  only  one,  in  the  week,  is  without  many  of 
the  ordinary  advantages  of  the  club  proper.  Usually 
the  room  is  one  used  by  other  societies  on  other 
nights  of  the  week,  and  the  Brigade,  consisting  of 
"  only  the  boys,"  is  considered  the  least  important. 
Suddenly,  almost  without  warning,  it  may  be  found 
on  a  certain  night  that  the  room  cannot  be  used,  and 
the  lads  come  as  usual,  only  to  go  away  disgusted. 
The  room  also  can  seldom  be  fitted  as  a  lads'  club 
room  should  be.  Forms  or  chairs  have  to  be  piled  on 
one  side,  there  is  rarely  proper  accommodation  for 
what  routine  office  work  has  to  be  done,  and  every- 
thing that  is  used  has  to  be  immediately  and  easily 
removable.  Consequently,  fixed  gymnastic  apparatus 
is  not  often  seen,  the  tables  for  chess  and  draughts  are 
irregular  in  size  and  frequently  not  very  suitable,  and 
a  billiard -table,  e.g.  for  older  lads  is  almost  an 
impossibility.  Moreover,  where  the  rooms  are  not 
exclusively    devoted    to    the    use    of   the    boys    the 
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home-like  feeling  is  almost  totally  wanting.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  people,  not  things,  make  a  home, 
that  walls  and  windows  and  furniture  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  but,  however  much  reason  repudiates  so 
material  an  idea,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  most  trivial 
details  of  our  surroundings  exercise  a  subtle  and  often 
a  great  influence.  Similarly  a  room,  however  large 
and  suitable,  which  on  other  nights  and  in  the  day- 
time is  differently  arranged  and  invaded  by  a  suc- 
cession of  strangers,  school  children  or  others,  cannot 
be  to  the  lads  what  a  place  of  their  very  own  can  be 
— a  place  which  they  know  is  always  the  same 
whether  they  are  in  it  or  not,  and  a  place  they  must 
try  to  decorate  with  the  trophies  of  their  skill. 
This  criticism  applies  not  only  to  church  and  chapel 
clubs,  but  to  others  which  have  no  premises  of  their 
own,  such  as  the  Old  Northeyites,  which  meets  in  a 
L.C.C.  school.  But  of  course  finance  has  to  be 
considered,  and  better  a  club  in  borrowed  premises 
than  no  club  at  all. 

But  besides  these  drawbacks,  which  directly  affect 
the  boys,  the  difficulties  of  management  are  greatly 
increased  in  such  rooms,  for  the  ordinary  rules  of  a 
lads'  club  are  hard  to  enforce  on  premises  not  adapted 
to  this  use.  For  example,  without  an  office  from 
which  to  issue  them  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  that  proper 
care  is  taken  of  games.  It  often  happens  that  the 
pieces  are  left  on  the  tables  or  on  the  floor,  to  be 
picked  up  by  an  ever-despondent  caretaker,  who  finds 
in  every  additional  concession  made  to  the  needs  of 
the  lads  an  increase  to  his  own  burdens,  and  generally 
is   fruitful  in  complaints   to    the   authorities   of   the 
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building  as  to  their  unbearable  conduct.  In  fact  there 
is  often  a  more  or  less  disguised  warfare  on  their 
behalf  continually  going  on  between  their  officers  and 
some  of  the  church,  chapel,  or  school  officials. 

Then,  too,  these  clubs,  particularly  in  country 
districts,  must  almost  of  necessity  contain  the  sons  of 
some  of  the  regular  church  or  chapel  going  people,  as 
the  case  may  be,  along  also  with  sons  of  some  of  the 
men  who  occupy  some  position  in  the  religious  body. 
In  these  circumstances  rigid  and  impartial  discipline 
is  far  more  difficult  to  maintain  than  in  the  in- 
dependent clubs.  The  members  are  nearly  always 
more  or  less  small,  and  there  is  a  continual  effort  to 
increase  them,  with  the  result  that  if  a  boy  is  con- 
stantly unruly  and  impertinent,  instead  of  being 
suspended  or  dismissed,  he  is  reprimanded  and 
threatened.  "We  must  be  careful,  or  he  will  leave 
the  Sunday  school,"  or,  "If  we  turn  Bill  Taylor  out 
he  will  be  sure  to  take  Jack  Smith  and  his  other 
chums  with  him ;  and  then  where  shall  we  be  ? "  or, 
"  We  had  better  be  careful  about  Harry  Jones ;  his 
father  is  a  deacon,  and  there  wiU  be  no  end  of  a  row 
if  we  kick  him  out."  Considerations  of  this  sort  may 
cause  a  club  to  fail  in  one  of  its  chief  and  most 
elementary  objects,  the  inculcating  of  habits  of  prompt 
obedience  and  discipline.  A  lad  usually  gauges  the 
exact  point  to  which  he  may  carry  his  ill-behaviour, 
and  if  he  knows  that  so  long  as  he  comes  to  Sunday 
school  conduct  often  outrageously  impertinent  will  be 
tolerated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  quite  cheer- 
fully make  himself  as  unpleasant  as  he  can. 

One   other    disadvantage  is   the   almost   complete 
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absence  of  libraries.  In  nearly  all  "boys'  rooms" 
there  will  be  found  a  table  upon  which  books  and 
papers  are  placed,  but  it  is  commonly  a  sight  to  shock 
an  up-to-date  librarian's  eyes.  The  papers,  and  often 
the  books,  are  untidy  and  jumbled  up  in  a  mess,  from 
which  one  may  with  care  extricate  portions  of  a  paper 
which  is  wanted  or  a  few  stray  leaves  of  a  book.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  so  in  every  case,  for 
there  are  many  Brigade  club  rooms  that  are  patterns 
of  order  and  neatness — but  there  are  others. 

The  payments  in  such  clubs  are  exceedingly  varied. 
In  some  nothing  is  paid,  all  is  free — a  very  great 
mistake,  we  believe;  in  others  a  fixed  amount  is  paid, 
or  supposed  to  be  paid,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season ; 
and  in  yet  others  a  subscription  is  nominally  paid 
weekly.  But  the  difficulties  attending  the  collection 
of  the  money  are  so  great  that  it  may  be  feared 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  "  boys'  rooms "  are 
practically  free. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  noted  that  Brigade  clubs  very 
frequently  make  no  provision  for  older  boys,  as 
members  have  to  leave  their  companies  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  unless  they  have  happened  to 
rise  to  high  non-commissioned  rank,  or  there  is  some 
other  special  reason — usefulness  as  band  lads,  for 
example — for  retaining  them. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  boys'  clubs 
connected  with  religious  bodies  have  to  contend  with 
many  difficulties  and  disadvantages  as  compared  with 
the  others,  but  we  would  not  have  their  excellent  work 
underestimated.  Its  value  is  altogether  incalculable. 
The   Brigade   movement  in  particular   has   furnished 
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thousands  of  young  men  with  just  the  opportunity  they 
wanted  for  the  exercise  of  energy  and  public  spirit, 
though  people  in  general  hardly  seem  to  realise  how 
much  it  is  doing  for  the  boys  who  are  the  men  of  the 
future.  No  review  of  lads'  clubs  could  be  just,  did  it 
not  recognise  the  extent  to  which  the  increasing 
general  interest  in  the  youth  of  the  country  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  impulse  it  has  given. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

EXAMPLES    OF   CLUBS 

Now  that  we  have  described  the  various  features  of 
boys'  club  work,  it  seems  well  to  show  by  examples 
to  what  extent  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
aims  and  activities  set  forth  should  be  combined  in  a 
single  club.  "We  therefore  propose  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  two  clubs  known  to  us  personally,  one 
in  the  North  and  one  in  London,  and  to  conclude  the 
chapter  with  the  account,  already  promised,  of  the 
Hull  Boys'  Club. 

The  Salford  Lads'  Club,  founded  in  1903,  has  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  remarkably  fine  premises,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  illustrations  given  on  pp.  31 
and  148.  They  were  built  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  and 
comprise  a  large  gymnasium,  two  fives-courts,  library 
and  reading  room,  seniors'  and  juniors'  games-rooms, 
caretaker's  kitchen  and  lodge,  general  office,  cloak- 
room, bath-room,  lavatories,  and  sanitary  conveniences 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  large  assembly  room, 
three  class-rooms,  billiard-room,  two  chess-rooms,  and 
the  secretary's  office  on  the  first  floor. 

All  the  rooms  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  brightly 
lighted  with  electric  light,  and  well  furnished,  for  it  is 
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believed  that  nothing  has  so  immediate  an  effect  on  a 
rough  lad's  character  as  the  cheerful  and  finished 
appearance  of  his  club.  This  is  a  point  which  in- 
numerable managers  would  do  well  to  note. 

Since  the  club  was  opened,  considerably  over  2000 
lads  have  come  under  its  influence,  and  during  the 
season  1906-7,  1280  were  enrolled «,s  members.  They 
are  classed  in  three  sections,  according  to  age,  and 
special  rooms  are  provided  for  each  group.  Of  the 
above  number  739  were  boys  between  thirteen  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  407  were  between  fifteen  and 
eighteen,  and  134  were  above  the  age  of  eighteen. 
The  average  number  of  lads  attending  the  club  during 
the  winter  months  was  between  500  and  600,  and  it 
has  nearly  reached  its  limit  of  accommodation.  The 
membership  charge  is  Id.  a  week,  except  for  the  senior 
lads,  called  "  Associates,"  who  pay  2d. 

In  1906-7  classes  under  the  Board  of  Education 
were  held  three  nights  a  week  for  Elementary  Writing 
and  Composition,  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Mensuration 
and  Workshop  Practice,  English  Grammar  and  Office 
Eoutine,  and  Shorthand.  They  were  attended  by 
about  eighty  boys,  who  earned  a  Government  grant  of 
£31:0:6.  Attendance  at  these  classes  or  others  is 
made  a  condition  of  participation  in  the  annual  en- 
campment. In  the  season  beginning  September  1908 
the  number  of  classes  is  to  be  augmented,  and  they 
will  be  grouped  in  progressive  courses,  as  at  the 
Openshaw  and  Heyrod  Street  Clubs.  Last  season  in- 
struction was  also  given  in  ambulance,  wood-carving 
and  inlaying,  fretwork,  carpentry  and  joinery,  and  one 
of  the  elder  members  devoted  an  evening  each  week 
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to  teaching  the  rudiments  of  music  and  violin-playing. 
Junior  and  senior  classes,  each  consisting  of  twenty 
lads,  were  put  through  a  course  of  Army  free  gymnastics, 
with  marked  improvement  to  their  physique.  They 
obtained  a  small  Government  grant.  A  few  of  the 
elder  boys  were  taught  fencing  by  a  lady.  On  three 
nights  a  week  the  gymnasium  was  used  for  systematic 
instruction  and  drill,  two  evenings  being  assigned  as 
"rough  nights"  to  the  use  of  members  who  did  not 
take  up  gymnastics  seriously,  but  profited  greatly  by 
the  exercise  thus  obtained. 

Football  is,  of  course,  the  most  popular  outdoor  game, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  club's  playing-field  can  only 
accommodate  four  teams  out  of  a  possible  eight  or  nine. 
These  played  matches  nearly  every  Saturday  during 
the  season,  and  an  officer  of  the  club  was  present  on 
each  occasion.  Three  cricket  teams  played  forty-two 
matches.  The  pack  of  harriers,  numbering  nearly  forty, 
ran  from  the  club  one  night  each  week  and  made 
cross-country  runs  on  Saturdays.  In  summer  forty 
boys  were  sent  to  swimming-baths  one  night  each 
week. 

Two  fives-courts  prove  exceedingly  popular,  as  also 
do  the  hot  and  cold  water  and  shower  baths,  provided 
free  to  members  who  bring  their  own  towels. 

Associates  have  exclusive  use  of  the  billiard-room, 
and  of  two  small  ante-rooms  fitted  up  for  chess.  They 
are  allowed  to  smoke.  In  the  senior  games-room,  for 
lads  of  fifteen  to  eighteen,  the  principal  games  played 
are  draughts,  chess,  semi-billiards,  ping-pong,  and  ring- 
throwing  ;  in  the  junior  games-room  the  same,  with 
bagatelle  instead  of  semi-billiards,  and  the  addition  of 
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all  kinds  of  table  games.  To  maintain  interest  in  the 
games,  competitions  are  held  and  matches  arranged 
with  neighbouring  clubs. 

The  library,  as  in  so  many  clubs,  is  a  weak  point, 
for  it  contains  only  260  volumes. 

Concerts,  open  only  to  members,  are  held  on  alternate 
Saturdays  during  the  winter,  and  the  room,  which  seats 
500,  is  nearly  always  crowded,  chiefly  with  the  younger 
boys.  During  the  past  season  the  club's  minstrel 
troupe  gave  several  concerts,  both  at  home  and  at 
other  clubs.  These  minstrel  troupes  are  frequently  met 
with  in  Lancashire  clubs.  We  do  not  recommend  them ; 
a  choir,  such  as  the  Salford  Club  is  about  to  form  for 
lads  under  sixteen,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred.  The  bugle 
band,  which  practises  two  nights  a  week,  has  to  start 
each  season  with  a  large  majority  of  fresh  performers, 
music  of  this  kind  only  being  popular  with  the  young ! 

The  older  lads  have  formed  a  debating  society,  which 
meets  from  time  to  time.  Unfortunately  no  of&cer 
could  be  spared  to  preside  over  it. 

A  flower-growing  competition,  a  weekly  news-sheet, 
a  Saturday  refreshment-stall  (managed  by  members  at 
a  profit  of  £4  : 1 1 : 1 1  in  the  year),  and  a  savings  bank, 
are  also  features  which  this  club  shares  in  common 
with  many  others  of  the  larger  clubs  in  Manchester 
and  district. 

A  Bible  class  is  held  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  a 
simple  service  for  lads  unconnected  with  other  places 
of  worship  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  success  with 
which  employment  is  found  for  members  who  want  it 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Idle  lads  who  will 
neither  find  work  nor  keep  it  when  found  for  them  are 
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made  to  understand  that  they  are  not  wanted  in  the 
club. 

The  Secretary  is  present  practically  every  night, 
and  is  supported  by  six  regular  workers. 

The  Whitsuntide  camp  has  always  been  held  at 
Llanddulas  in  North  Wales.  In  1907  it  was  attended 
by  240  boys  and  nine  of&cers. 

The  progress  of  the  club,  excellent  as  it  is,  is  some- 
what retarded  by  lack  of  funds.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
during  the  year  1906-7  the  lads  contributed  for 
aU  purposes  £357:8:2,  whereas  subscriptions  and 
donations  only  amounted  to  £246  :  I7s. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  work  done,  outside 
testimony  will  be  found  on  p.  356.  Those  who  know 
the  club  intimately  believe  that  its  influence  is  most 
easily  traceable  in  the  behaviour  of  the  lads,  some 
400  in  number,  who  have  been  members  for  at  least 
three  years.  They  admit  that  some  of  these  show  no 
apparent  improvement,  but  the  majority  have  gained 
in  self-respect,  and  have  become  tidier,  more  amenable 
to  discipline,  readier  to  acknowledge  that  they  have 
much  to  learn,  more  friendly  towards  their  officers  and 
amongst  themselves.  They  seem  to  realise  that  the 
club  stands  for  all  that  is  of  good  report,  and  enable 
its  managers  and  all  who  know  it  to  conclude  that  its 
tone  is  good  and  will  become  still  better.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  well  fulfils  the  aims  expressed  in 
its  motto,  already  quoted,  "  To  brighten  young  lives 
and  make  good  citizens,"  and  that  it  is  not  without 
avail  that  its  managers  have  "  striven  to  keep  to  the 
front  a  conception  of  true  manliness  and  a  spirit  of 
righteousness  in  all  things." 
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We  have  selected  to  describe  as  representative  of 
the  best  lads'  clubs  in  London  the  Victoria  Working 
Boys'  Club  in  Whitechapel,  which  seems  a  typical 
member  of  the  group  of  Jewish  clubs  which  put  to 
shame  all  too  many  of  their  Christian  contemporaries 
in  the  Metropolis. 

It,  too,  is  the  happy  possessor  of  excellent  though 
much  smaller  premises,  built  for  the  purpose  by  the 
trustees  of  the  London  Hospital  (to  which  the  site 
belongs),  on  an  agreement  that  a  fixed  rent  of 
£142 :10s.  per  annum  should  be  paid.  The  club 
presents  an  exceptionally  bright  and  attractive  appear- 
ance, largely  due  to  the  dados  of  tiles,  white  on  the 
staircase  and  various  colours  in  the  rooms,  which  the 
generosity  of  a  private  donor  has  provided.  The 
lighting  is  electric,  and  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors  are 
all  alike  kept  spotlessly  clean.  On  the  ground  floor 
is  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  with  shower-bath  and 
storage  cellar  opening  off  it.  The  managers'  office  is 
on  the  first  floor  and  commands  a  view  of  the  stair- 
case, library,  and  junior  games-room.  As  they  enter, 
boys  have  to  sign  their  names  in  a  register  kept  just 
outside  the  office  door.  The  excellent  lavatories,  etc., 
are  also  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  second  floor  are 
another  games-room  and  a  smaller  room  for  draughts 
and  chess,  furnished  with  movable  tables  and  forms, 
and  with  an  excellent  refreshment  bar  at  one  end. 
The  senior  billiard -room  and  a  very  comfortable 
little  "  cosy  room "  for  monitors  occupy  the  third 
floor. 

The  membership  is  limited  to  250,  which  with  the 
present  staff  of  managers  is  regarded  as  the  absolute 
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limit.  In  special  circumstances  a  boy  may  be  admitted 
to  membership  at  once,  but  a  period  of  waiting  and 
probation  is  the  rule,  and  makes  the  privileges  the 
more  valued  when  attained  (see  p.  86).  There  is  a 
waiting  list  of  some  seventy  candidates. 

The  managers,  about  a  dozen  in  number,  work  by 
rota.  Each  is  responsible  for  some  special  department 
of  the  club's  activity — football,  gymnasium,  library, 
bank,  and  the  rest,  but  all  are  cognisant  of  the  details 
of  the  others'  work,  and  by  means  of  a  log-book  know 
all  that  has  passed  in  the  club  on  the  days  they  are 
not  present.  A  pamphlet  of  "  Notes  for  Managers  " 
gives  clear  instructions  as  to  their  duties,  and  as  much 
as  possible  ensures  evenness  of  method.  As  their 
time  is  largely  occupied  in  private  talks  with  individual 
boys — for  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of 
personal  friendship — seven  seniors  have  been  appointed 
as  monitors  to  help  in  the  general  organisation  of 
amusements.  In  addition  to  the  General  Committee 
of  managers,  there  is  a  House  Committee,  composed  in 
equal  numbers  of  managers  and  boys  elected  by  their 
fellows,  and  also  a  Committee  of  seniors,  who  submit 
their  resolutions  to  the  General  Committee. 

The  age  limit  for  joining  is  IS^-  to  16,  and  the 
fee  Id.  a  week  for  juniors  and  2d.  for  seniors.  New- 
comers must  pay  four  weeks'  subscription  in  advance. 
On  obtaining  a  visitor's  ticket  and  entering  the  name 
in  a  book,  members  may  introduce  one  lad  of  club  age 
any  evening.  The  same  visitor  must  not  be  brought 
more  than  once  in  seven  days. 

The  premises  are  open  every  evening  except  Friday 
from  7  or   7.30  till  10.30.      On  Sunday  mornings  a 
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few  members  are  allowed  to  come  for  quiet  reading  or 
study.  During  the  summer  the  use  of  an  adjacent 
school  playground  from  6  P.M.  till  sunset  has  been 
granted  by  the  London  County  Council. 

There  are  no  educational  classes  in  the  club,  but 
managers  use  their  influence  to  persuade  boys  to 
attend  classes  elsewhere.  They  keep  details  of  the 
course  of  instruction  given  at  technical  schools,  advise 
a  boy  as  to  the  most  suitable  class  for  him  to  join, 
advance  his  fees,  visit  him  at  school,  and  insist  on 
regular  attendance. 

The  gymnasium  is  in  use  every  night  except  while 
a  singing  class  is  in  progress  once  a  week,  or  when 
from  time  to  time  it  is  required  for  lectures  or  concerts. 
Systematic  instruction  is  given  on  two  evenings  a 
week.  Drill  squads  have  been  formed,  and  boxing 
and  wrestling  are  popular. 

Cricket  is  played  at  Ilford  and  football  at  WiUesden 
Green  on  Sundays.  Boys  pay  2d.  for  tickets  (cost 
price  6d.)  to  these  distant  spots,  and  the  attendance 
in  summer  is  over  seventy.  The  club  competes  with 
success  in  matches  promoted  by  the  Jewish  Athletic 
Association,  and  also  plays  with  several  non-Jewish 
institutions.  "  It  is  felt  that  the  mutual  respect  and 
friendships  formed  over  a  game  may  help  in  a  small 
way  to  clear  away  the  prejudice  and  anti-semitism 
that  exists  in  East  London."  Over  a  thousand  swim- 
ing-tickets  for  use  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  were 
sold  during  the  summer,  besides  those  sold  under  cost 
price  for  the  club  night  and  lessons  at  the  baths.  All 
the  usual  indoor  games  are  played.  In  the  London 
Federation    competitions    the    second    place    for    the 
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"  Scott  Trophy,"  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter, 
has  more  than  once  been  attained.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  would  easily  have  been  won  had  the  club  been 
able  to  enter  for  the  events  decided  on  Saturdays. 

The  library,  though  probably  above  the  average,  is 
in  this  club  again  a  rather  weak  feature.  Trust- 
worthy members,  however,  may  obtain  tickets  which 
enable  them  to  take  books  out  of  the  Whitechapel 
Library. 

Eeligious  services  are  only  held  on  festivals,  but  at 
camp  prayers  are  read  twice  a  day,  usually  by  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  House  at  Clifton  College,  with 
which  the  club  is  connected. 

The  refreshment-bar  is  open  every  night,  and  in 
winter  supplies  hot  syrup  drinks,  hot  soup,  and  hot 
potatoes.  Plain  food  is  sold  at  cost  price,  but  a 
profit  of  over  £10  a  year  is  made  on  sweets,  etc. 

Of  miscellaneous  minor  activities  it  is  enough 
to  enumerate  a  debating  society,  a  savings  bank,  a 
geranium-growing  competition,  and  the  page  reserved 
for  the  club  in  the  Jevnsh  Cliib  Magazine.  A  dog, 
highly  praised  for  its  services  in  camp,  is  very 
popular  with  the  boys.  Attempts  at  keeping  other 
pets  seem  to  have  failed,  but  the  idea  is  good. 

In  1907,  147  boys  encamped  for  a  week  on  the 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  low  cost  of  15s.  3d. 
per  head,  excursions  to  Southampton  and  places  of 
interest  in  the  island  included  (see  pp.  242-3).  The 
lads'  payments  are  assessed  individually.  We  have 
already  (Chapter  XVI.)  referred  to  the  holiday  rambles 
organised  by  this  club. 

The  efforts  made  to  secure   suitable   employment 
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for  members  through  the  medium  of  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  or  the  Employment  Committee 
are  sufficiently  described  in  Chapter  XX.,  and  the 
help  to  emigrants  in  Chapter  XXII.  The  Old 
Victorians'  League,  with  its  handbook  of  addresses  of 
members  all  over  the  world,  seems  an  excellent  institu- 
tion. One  of  its  objects  is  "  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  all  members  of  the  club  who  have  fallen  on  evil 
times,  or  who  may  be  ill."  Its  very  existence  proves 
the  success  with  which  esprit  de  corps  has  been 
cultivated  in  a  club  even  now  barely  eight  years 
old. 

Chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  young  relations  of  the 
members,  a  "  Victoria  Kiddies'  Club  "  has  been  formed, 
and  has  ninety  members  varying  in  age  from  six  to 
thirteen.  It  is  open  from  5.15  to  6.45  on  Wednes- 
days, boys  and  girls  taking  it  in  turn  week  by  week 
to  play  in  the  gymnasium.  A  penny  a  month  is 
charged.  The  club  boys  organise  and  defray  the  cost 
of  an  annual  children's  treat,  at  which  more  than  250 
little  guests  are  entertained. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Victoria  Club  is  the 
attention  paid  to  the  health  of  the  members.  The 
Hon.  Physician,  besides  taking  charge  of  many  cases 
of  serious  illness,  during  the  summer  of  1907 
examined  and  measured  nearly  150  members  and 
tabulated  the  results.  Visitors  to  the  club  will  be 
somewhat  startled  to  note  how  favourably  Jewish  lads 
of  the  same  age  and  station,  and  earning  exactly 
similar  wages,  contrast  with  their  Christian  brethren 
in  the  same  district.  Though  in  physique  they  are 
certainly  not  a  whit  superior,  they  are  cleaner,  better 
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dressed,  smarter,  brighter,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
have  an  air  of  general  well-being  lamentably  wanting 
in  the  members  of  some  of  the  Christian  clubs  in  the 
East  End. 

The  cost  of  this  institution  is  chiefly  met  by 
annual  subscriptions  and  donations,  amounting  last 
year  to  £489  :  7  :  6,  in  addition  to  camp  subscriptions. 
Of  the  total  expenditure  of  £584,  rent,  rates,  taxes, 
and  caretaker  account  for  £317  :  5s. 

We  have  said  more  than  enough  to  show  that 
here  too  the  objects  of  the  founders  and  managers 
are  in  large  measure  realised.  They  are  briefly 
described  as,  "The  physical  improvement  of  the 
members,  their  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  the 
raising  of  their  self-respect  and  general  tone ;  and — in 
the  case  of  the  large  number  of  boys  who  are 
foreigners  or  the  sons  of  foreigners — their  transforma- 
tion into  English  Jews  and  Jewish  Englishmen." 

The  Hull  Boys'  Club,  along  with  the  Birmingham 
Street  Boys'  Union,  probably  represents  one  of  the 
most  far-seeing  and  determined  efforts  yet  made  to 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  idleness  and  crime 
which  defile  our  cities.  Founded  in  1903,  its 
methods  have  inspired  so  much  confidence  that  it  has 
been  able  to  secure  the  assistance  of  an  extraordinary 
number  of  voluntary  workers.  The  Stipendiary 
Magistrate  of  Hull  is  its  President,  and  takes  great 
interest  in  it.  A  rota  of  from  four  to  fourteen 
workers  is  prepared  for  each  night  for  six  months  in 
advance,  and  a  printed  list  of  the  appointments  is 
supplied  to  each.  Any  member  on  the  rota  who, 
without  reasonable  cause,  fails  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
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or  provide  a  satisfactory  substitute,  has  to  pay  2s.  6d. 
to  the  funds  of  the  club.  The  majority  only  attend 
once  a  fortnight.  The  Secretary  and  other  ofBcers 
are,  of  course,  in  more  constant  attendance,  and  the 
caretakers  and  at  least  five  members  of  the  House 
Committee  must  be  present  every  evening  at  6.30, 
when  the  club  opens.  .There  is  also  a  rota  of  ladies, 
who  help  in  the  organisation  of  amusements  and  give 
various  services. 

At  present  the  club  is  housed  in  two  buildings  a 
little  distance  apart,  the  one  containing  the  main 
rooms,  and  the  other  a  manual  depot  fitted  up  with 
appliances  for  instructing  the  boys  in  carpentering, 
tailoring,  boot-repairing,  and  other  trades.  The  seniors' 
club  is  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  same  building.  It 
is  hoped  shortly  to  enlarge  the  whole  premises  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  house  adjoining  the  original 
club. 

No  boy  under  eight  or  over  eleven  years  of  age  is 
eligible  for  membership  unless  by  the  special  consent 
of  the  House  Committee,  and  no  boy  can  be  admitted 
unless  the  House  Committee  is  satisfied  that  he  is 
outside  the  reach  of  other  agencies.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  the  boys  are  living  are  ascertained 
from  school  attendance  officers,  police,  school  teachers, 
and  others.  By  this  means  it  is  ensured  that 
members  only  of  the  class  for  whom  the  club  was 
founded  are  secured.  They  are  described  as  "ab- 
solutely the  dregs  of  the  young  life"  of  a  seaport 
town  in  which  the  lowest  grade  of  society  is  said  to 
be  very  low  indeed.  Before  the  foundation  of  the 
club  many  of  these  boys  were  known  as  thieves  at 
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twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  police  now  say  that  in 
some  dens  the  only  bright  spot  is  the  clean  and  well- 
fed  little  boy  from  the  club.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
members  are  drafted  into  the  senior  club,  and  may 
remain  till  they  are  eighteen ;  there  is  as  yet,  of 
course,  no  "  old  boys  "  problem. 

The  average  membership  is  about  180,  including 
some  fifty  seniors.  About  250  names  are  generally  on 
the  books,  but  many  of  the  parents  are  of  a  floating 
or  migratory  class,  and  boys  often  disappear  without 
warning.  The  nightly  attendance  is  about  eighty-five. 
Seniors  are  supposed  to  pay,  in  advance,  2d.  a  month, 
boys  of  twelve  to  fourteen  Id.,  and  juniors  ^d.,  but  it 
is  often  found  impossible  to  exact  these  payments. 
The  managers  have  their  eyes  open  to  the  danger  of 
pauperising  the  boys,  and  do  all  they  can  to  encourage 
thrift,  but  they  are  fairly  satisfied  so  long  as  a  boy 
makes  any  savings  at  all,  e.g.  for  camp  subscriptions 
or  the  purchase  of  clothes.  Boys  may  sometimes  pay 
their  debts  in  work,  such  as  washing  the  towels,  at 
the  club. 

On  arrival  a  boy  must  proceed  to  the  cloak-room  at 
the  entrance  and  divest  himself  of  all  his  clothing, 
which  he  hangs  upon  his  numbered  peg.  He  must 
next,  if  required,  enter  the  large  bath  and  make  him- 
self clean,  and  only  then,  dressed  in  his  own  numbered 
club  clothes,  is  he  allowed  to  enter  the  rooms.  The 
clothes  are  made  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  who  hold 
sewing-meetings  twice  a  month. 

Meals  are  supplied  in  the  canteen  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  No  boy  is  allowed  to  leave  the  club 
hungry  because  he  cannot  pay  for  food,  but  he  receives 
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a  slightly  inferior  meal  to  that  given  to  those  who 
pay. 

A  football  field  is  lent  to  the  club,  and  matches 
are  played  every  week  by  senior  and  junior  teams. 
The  boys  are  admitted  free  once  a  week  to  the 
Corporation  Baths,  and  make  good  progress  in 
swimming.  Gymnastics  are  particularly  popular,  and 
no  less  than  fifty  boys  competed  for  the  championship 
of  the  club.  The  seniors  are  encouraged  to  take  an 
interest  in  bagatelle,  chess,  and  draughts,  and  lectures 
arranged  by  the  Junior  Field  Naturalists'  Society  are 
listened  to  with  great  attention. 

In  the  shoemaking  department  the  boys  have  been 
taught  to  make  clogs,  the  material  being  better  and 
the  cost  lower  than  if  these  were  purchased  elsewhere. 
The  joinery  department  has  turned  out  various  useful 
articles  for  the  club,  and  executed  all  necessary  repairs 
to  its  furniture  and  fittings. 

On  Sundays  the  club  is  open  from  2.30  to  9.30. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  Eugby  Club  (p.  210)  addresses, 
lectures,  exhibitions  of  lantern-slides  and  phonographs, 
singing  classes,  ambulance  classes,  and  the  Hke,  are 
allowed.  The  older  boys  are  encouraged  to  attach 
themselves  to  churches  or  chapels,  and  privately  the 
workers  do  all  they  can  in  the  way  of  religious 
teaching.  Prayers  are  read  by  a  layman  at  8.30  p.m. 
on  Sundays. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  a  doctor  to  attend  the 
club  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
cuts  or  administering  medical  treatment. 

Barbers'  apprentices  are  asked  to  volunteer  their 
services  once  a  fortnight. 
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In  1907,  130  boys  encamped  for  a  week  at 
Hornsea,  at  an  inclusive  cost  of  10  s.  4jd.  a  head. 
The  boys  paid  from  3  s.  to  5  s.,  according  to  age. 
Prizes  to  help  with  these  payments  may  be  earned 
by  good  conduct  and  regular  attendance  at  the 
club. 

During  the  year  situations  were  found  for  thirty- 
eight  boys.  "  With  the  object  of  encouraging  boys 
to  remain  in  their  situations,  a  system  of  marks  was 
instituted,  under  which  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the 
end  of  the  year."  Occasionally  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  persuading  parents  to  consent  to  apprenticeship, 
because  it  reduces  the  boys'  earning  capacity  for  a 
time. 

The  balance-sheet  for  1907  is  as  follows : — 


EXPENDITUKB 

To  Wages  and  Commission 

,,  Groceries  and  Provisions 

,,  Fuel,  Lighting,  and  Cleaning 

„  Caretaker's  Incidentals 

„  Miscellaneous  Expenses 

,,  Postages,  Printing,  and  Stationery 

,,  Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance  . 

,,  Repairs  and  Renewals 

,,  Clothing  for  Boys 

,,  Prizes  for  Attendance    . 

„  Bank  Charges 

,,  Manual  Instruction  Depart- 
ment :  Stock  on  hand  31st 
Dec.  1906  .         .  £15 

Purchases  .         .         .         .10 


£25     2     3 
Less  Stock  on  hand  31st  Deo. 

1907        .         .         .         .726 


£133  10 

0 

24  1 

5 

58  9 

8 

4  5 

6 

3  19 

10 

53  7 

7 

22  2 

7 

24  12 

3 

23  2 

2 

4  18 

3 

16  11 

8 

17  19     9 


£387     0     8 
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Income 

By  Subscriptions  as  per  List       £247     3     0 
Add  Arrears  for  1906  re- 
ceived in  1907  .  11  11     0 


„  Boys'  Contributions — 

Subscriptions  .  .  £5     8     8i 

Tea  Money       .         .         .     1  16  ll| 


£258  14     0 


7     5     8 


„  Contribution  Box  at  the  Club  .         .  13     3 

„  Balance,  being  Loss,  carried  down  .         .       119  17     9 

£387     0     8 


The  methods  of  this  club  are  not,  of  course,  suited 
to  the  more  ordinary  boys'  club  for  older  lads  in 
better  circumstances,  but  they  appear  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  That  little  boys 
whose  life  is  passed  in  a  squaUd  or  criminal  environ- 
ment should  spend  a  few  evenings  each  week  clean, 
well-fed,  and  decently  clad,  amid  bright  and  stimulat- 
ing surroundings  is  in  itself  a  great  gain.  They 
discover  the  advantages  of  civilisation,  and  as  they 
grow  older  determine  to  win  them  for  themselves — 
a  task  by  no  means  difiBcult  when  the  advice  and 
help  of  the  managers  withdraws  them  from  the 
perils  of  street-trading,  and  establishes  them  in 
settled  employment.  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  for  the 
more  far-reaching  results  which  must  assuredly  ensue 
to  be  perceptible,  but  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
physique  of  the  boys,  in  their  behaviour,  and  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  club  is  apparent.  Could 
clubs  such  as  this  and  the  Birmingham  clubs  be 
organised  in  all  our  cities,  the  volume  of  juvenile 
and  subsequently  of  adult  crime  would  be  incalculably 
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reduced.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  their 
influence  large  numbers  of  boys  who  without  it 
would  develop  into  hooligans  and  wastrels  will 
become  manly,  self-respecting,  and  conscientious 
citizens. 


2  a 


CHAPTER   XXV 

RESULTS    AND    ADVANTAGES 

Now  that  we  have  reviewed  in  detail  the  methods 
by  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  realise  the  aims 
set  forth  in  an  early  chapter,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  the  advantages  gained  and  results  achieved 
in  any  adequate  measure  correspond  to  those  aims. 
Would  not  the  boys  get  on  just  as  weU  without 
all  this  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  trouble  ? 
Is  the  work  really  worth  doing  ?  Is  not  much  of  it 
entirely  wasted  ? 

Any  kind  of  answer  to  these  questions  must  of 
necessity  be  somewhat  indefinite,  for  it  is  impossible 
accurately  to  weigh  the  results  of  work  which  is 
mainly  concerned  with  character.  They  must  to  a 
great  extent  be  intangible,  and  many  of  them,  perhaps 
the  best,  matters  of  faith  rather  than  of  sight.  It 
will  be  far  more  satisfactory  if  the  inquirer,  instead 
of  reading  this  chapter,  will  answer  his  questions 
for  himself  by  walking  any  winter  evening  through 
the  streets  of  a  poor  and  thickly  populated  working- 
class  district  to  the  door  of  an  old-established  and 
well-organised  club.  To  enter  it  will  be  to  step  from 
a   desert   of   sordid   ugliness    straight    into    an    oasis 
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of  civilisation,  where  order,  brightness,  and  cheerful 
good  fellowship  prevail,  where  everybody  seems  busy, 
and  everybody  seems  happy.  He  will  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  boys  amongst  whom  he  finds 
himself  were  to  begin  with  the  identical  material 
he  has  just  seen  so  differently  represented  in  the 
streets,  rough  and  boisterous,  vacuous  and  vulgar, 
or  listless  and  heavy,  with  hopeless  faces  indicating 
that  life  has  little  to  offer  them  but  dulness,  toil, 
and  vice.  It  will  be  hard  to  believe  that  they 
attended  the  same  schools,  live  in  the  same  houses, 
work  on  the  same  premises,  earn  the  same  wages, 
and  until  the  club  came  into  their  lives  had  precisely 
similar  chances.  When  he  realises  this  he  will  have 
a  glimpse  more  vivid  than  words  can  give  of  the 
import  of  the  lads'  club  movement,  and  will  deplore 
the  waste  of  potentialities  to  which  those  other 
youths  point. 

We  must,  however,  endeavour  to  give  some  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  work  the  clubs  are  doing,  only 
prefacing  what  we  are  about  to  say  by  asking  for 
indulgence  if  enthusiasm  for  this  particular  form 
of  social  service  leads  us  to  claim  for  it  success 
greater  than  to  an  outsider  seems  justified  by  facts. 
As  we  have  partly  shown,  other  agencies  besides  clubs 
are  now  operating  for  good  in  the  lives  of 'city  boys, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  claim  that  all  the  improve- 
ments noticeable  are  due  to  their  influence  alone. 

How  do  clubs  fulfil  the  original  purpose  with 
which  they  were  founded,  that  of  suppressing 
rowdyism  and  promoting  order  in  the  streets  ? 

A   letter   addressed  by  the   authors   to  the   Chief 
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Constables  of  some  two  hundred  towns  and  boroughs 
in  the  kingdom  drew  from  nearly  all  those  in 
whose  districts  boys'  clubs  exist  answers  such  as 
the  following : — 

I  have  consulted  with  my  Divisional  Officers,  and  I 
find  that  it  is  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  existence 
of  these  clubs  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  good  order 
of  the  city,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  of  juvenile 
criminality. 

The  amusements  provided  for  the  members  tend  to 
keep  them  oflF  the  streets  in  the  evenings,  and  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  influences  thus  brought  to  bear  on  the 
lads  encourage  them  to  seek  after  wholesome  occupation 
and  healthy  pleasures.     (Edinburgh.) 

I  certainly  am  strongly  in  favour  of  such  clubs : 
they  are  healthful,  instructive,  and  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  induce  lads  to  try  to  appear  smart,  which  is  an 
incentive  to  sobriety.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find 
a  lad  in  the  hands  of  the  police  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  club  mentioned ;  in  fact  I  cannot  remember  a 
single  instance.     (Stockport.) 

I  consider  this  club  is  a  great  boon  to  lads  in  this 
borough,  and  contributes  very  largely  to  the  better 
conduct  of  youths  in  the  town.  (Burnley — answered  by 
a  Chief  Inspector.) 

The  club  contributes  considerably  to  the  good  order 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  takes  a  large 
number  of  lads  away  from  the  street-corners  who  might 
otherwise  "be  led  into  a  career  of  crime.  (Salford — 
answered  by  a  Sergeant.) 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
police  authorities  themselves  we  have  in  clubs  the 
very  agency  to  meet  the  demand  formulated  in  the 
following  extract   from   the   "Eeport    on   the   Police 
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Establishment  and  the  State  of  Crime  for  the  year 
1906,"  issued  by  the  Watch  Committee  for  the  City 
of  Liverpool : — 

The  experience  of  every  year  only  strengthens  the 
opinion  that  the  salvation  of  children  emancipated  from 
parental  control  will  only  be  worked  out  by  establishing 
some  strong  influence  over  them,  admonitory  but 
especially  educational,  and  the  provision  of  something  to 
take  the  place  of  the  street  as  a  place  of  employment  and 
recreation.  Boys  will  be  boys,  but  if  their  superabundant 
energy  can  be  turned  into  channels  which  in  themselves 
are  attractive  as  well  as  useful,  only  the  really  vicious 
ones  will  persist  in  turning  the  wrong  way. 

From  our  own  experience  we  can  say  that  in 
places  like  Manchester,  where  twenty  years  ago  boys 
had  practically  no  opportunities  for  healthy  recreation, 
the  influence  of  the  numerous  large  clubs  is  markedly 
observable  in  the  decrease  and  almost  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  disgraceful  acts  of  hooliganism  which  were 
then  so  notorious,  and  in  the  improved  appearance  and 
bearing  of  youths  of  the  artisan  classes  in  general. 

The  results  of  all  inquiries  by  public  commissions 
and  private  investigators  show  how  grave  is  the 
danger  to  the  nation  from  the  physical  degeneracy  of 
its  town  dwellers.  Clubs,  more  conveniently  than  any 
other  agency  brought  to  bear  on  boys  in  their  'teens, 
combat  this  degeneracy  by  affording  opportunities 
(none  too  good,  alas !)  for  cricket,  football,  swimming, 
rowing,  boxing,  fencing,  running,  and  gymnastics,  and 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  services  they  are  doing 
for  the  country  consists  in  the  organisation  and 
proper   control    of   these   health-giving   sports.     This 
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may  seem  the  most  material  side  of  their  work,  but 
a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  advantages 
are  not  merely  physical.  Body  and  mind,  particularly 
in  a  boy,  are  far  too  intimately  connected  for  it  to  be 
possible  to  affect  the  one  without  the  other.  Lads, 
as  we  said  before,  nearly  always  join  the  clubs  for 
the  sake  of  the  games,  but  they  soon  discover  that 
only  those  who  keep  themselves  physically  sound, 
who  live  temperately  and  abstain  from  excessive 
smoking  and  other  indulgences,  can  hope  for  distinc- 
tion in  the  playing-field  or  gymnasium.  Eegular 
muscular  exercise  is  a  wonderfully  good  cure  of  the 
baser  vices  against  the  temptation  to  which  every 
lad  has  to  contend.  We  may  almost  reverse  Plato's 
pronouncement  that  "  a  good  soul  wiU  by  its  excellence 
render  the  body  as  perfect  as  it  can  be,"  ^  whilst 
echoing  his  opinion  that  "  gymnastic "  is  not  less 
necessary  than  "  music  "  for  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  soul.  In  this  connection  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  J.  Gr.  Legge,  late 
Chief  Inspector  of  Eeformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
in  a  paper  read  (1905)  before  the  Eoyal  Sanitary 
Institute  at  Glasgow  : — 

The  earliest  glimmer  of  reformation  in  the  inmate  of 
a  Reformatory  School  is  detected  when  he  is  found  to  have 
developed  a  feeling  of  self-respect ;  this  feeling  of  self- 
respect  is  easiest  aroused  by  inducing  a  boy  to  take  a  pride 
in  his  physical  development.  A  Superintendent  of  long 
experience  once  informed  me  that  the  moment  he  detected 
a  boy  feeling  his  biceps  he  considered  that  the  boy  was 

'  Republic,  iii. :  i/iol  ^v  ykp  oi)  ipalvsrai,  8  &v  x/"!"''"^''  V  ffffl/ta, 
toOto  t^  aitTov  dperrl  ^vxi]v  6.ya.6i}v  troLetv,  dX\A  Toivavrlov  ^vxtj 
dyaBij  Ty  ainijs  dper^  ffuj/xa  Tap^x^i-v  (iis  ol6v  re  ^4\Ti<rTov. 
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trustworthy.  He  was  right  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
Once  a  boy  has  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  physical 
drill,  in  gymnastics,  free  and  applied,  in  running,  jumping, 
and  healthy  field  sports,  not  only  does  he  begin  to  exercise 
self-restraint  and  to  avoid  temptations  which  he  knows 
may  impair  his  bodily  fitness,  but  his  mind  is  stored  with 
interests  more  wholesome  than  those  which  excited  his 
curiosity  or  inflamed  his  cupidity  in  his  unregenerate  days. 
Furthermore,  to  take  the  physiological,  point  of  view,  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  the  body  in  youth  undoubtedly  absorbs 
or  dissipates  certain  humours  of  the  body  which  are  fostered 
by  a  confined,  sedentary,  crowded  city  life,  and  which, 
if  allowed  to  get  the  mastery,  will  not  only  injure  the 
body,  but  stimulate  the  brain  to  a  noisome  activity  and 
poison  the  very  wells  of  morality.  To  me  religion  has 
always  seemed  to  imply  the  care  of  the  body  and  the 
mind  as  well  as  that  of  the  soul,  and  I  honestly  do  not 
believe  that  in  many  a  case  admitted  to  a  Reformatory 
School  have  the  finer  spiritual  elements  of  religion  any 
influence  whatever  until  the  body  has  been  disciplined, 
the  mind  scoured,  and  some  basis  of  morality  thus 
established.  For  this  view  I  can  claim  high  ecclesiastical 
authority.  I  was  present  once  at  the  opening  of  a 
gymnasium  in  connection  with  a  Working  Boys'  Home 
by  a  certain  Archbishop.  His  Grace  declared  that  in 
opening  that  gymnasium  he  was  performing  a  service 
akin  to  one  that  fell  more  frequently  to  his  lot,  viz.,  the 
consecration  of  a  new  church. 

In  some  towns  the  ample  provision  by  the  public 
authorities  of  parks  and  recreation  grounds  is  thought 
to  reduce  the  need  for  such  institutions  as  clubs.''     So 

'  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Constable  of  Luton  is  in  point  here  :  "... 
there  are  no  clnbs  in  this  town.  The  Corporation  have  provided  a  mimber 
of  parks,  recreation  grounds,  and  open  moorlands,  which  the  lads  of  Luton 
take  full  advantage  of  in  playing  cricket,  football,  and  other  outdoor 
games,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  youngsters  here  give  the  police  very 
little  trouble." 
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far  as  the  good  order  of  the  streets  and  the  physical 
development  of  the  lads  are  concerned  this  may  be 
the  case.  But  even  when  boys  succeed  in  organising 
games  and  competitions  for  themselves  they  too  often 
play  foully  (i.e.  unfairly)  unless  supervised,  and  so 
lose  all  the  benefit  to  character  which  should  be 
derived  from  these  sports.  When  a  game  cannot  be 
won  by  skill,  might  or  craft  is  often  tried,  and  the 
contest  ends  with  bitter  words,  hard  blows,  and 
rancorous  feelings.  If  one  asks  a  member  of  a  street- 
corner  football  team  how  they  are  going  to  get  on  in 
their  next  football  match,  the  answer  may  quite  likely 
be,  "  Oh !  win,  tie,  or  barney,"  and  this  utter  lack  of 
the  sense  of  fair-play  is  deplorably  representative  of 
the  attitude  of  working-class  boys  in  general.  As 
members  of  clubs  the  public-school  standard  in  these 
matters  is  with  some  degree  of  success  held  before 
them. 

Some  of  the  indoor  games,  too,  have  a  value  beyond 
that  of  recreation.  Many  boys  find  keen  enjoyment 
in  such  a  game  as  chess,  and  not  infrequently  the 
players  are  precisely  those  one  would  least  expect  to 
take  an  interest  in  a  quiet  game,  or  one  which  requires 
mental  effort. 

Clubs  which  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
miniature  rifle-ranges  provide  the  best  possible  train- 
ing for  the  eye,  and  add  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  attractive  to  their  list  of  sports.  Proficiency  in 
marksmanship  is  most  easily  acquired  in  early  youth, 
and  lads  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  rifle  are 
more  likely  to  be  willing  to  serve  their  country  than 
those  who  have  never  fired  a  shot. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  more  about  the 
excellent  effects  of  the  week  in  camp  which  practically 
all  clubs  arrange  for  their  members.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  money  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  and 
so  secure  this  week  of  perfect  bliss,  the  one  week  of 
the  year  when  the  squalor  and  cares  and  worries  of 
home  may  be  forgotten,  boys  will  exercise  self-control 
for  months,  whilst  the  gain  to  health  and  character 
of  the  few  days  spent  in  disciplined  happiness  at  the 
seaside  is  often  extraordinary.  It  is  much,  too,  that 
those  whose  lives  must  be  passed  amid  ugly  surround- 
ings should  at  least  have  a  glimpse  in  youth  of  the 
beauty  of  the  world.  Tliere  are  many  who  have  eyes 
to  see  it  when  they  get  the  chance. 

Concerning  the  intellectual  as  distinguished  from 
the  physical  and  moral  results  of  the  existence  of  the 
clubs  we  have  also  implied  so  much  already  in  the 
chapters  on  Education  and  Libraries  that  we  fear 
we  shall  be  accused  of  repetition  if  we  do  more  than 
refer  to  them  here.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
achievements  of  all  is  that  through  the  instrumentality 
of  certain  clubs  thousands  of  boys  have  been  com- 
pelled or  persuaded  to  devote  a  few  hours  a  week 
to  study,  whilst  the  influence  of  good  libraries  with 
judicious  guidance  in  the  choice  of  books  is  simply 
incalculable.  In  addition,  debates,  lantern-lectures, 
and  a  supply  of  good  newspapers  widen  lads'  interests ; 
instruction  in  carpentry,  chip -carving,  metal -work, 
and  other  crafts,  makes  them  deft  and  handy ;  flower- 
growing  competitions  teach  them  to  seek  beauty  in 
their  homes ;  singing,  orchestral,  dramatic,  and  drawing 
classes  arouse  latent  talents ;  savings  banks  inculcate 
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thrift,   and  a  knowledge   of  ambulance  fits  them  to 
perform  invaluable  services  in  case  of  accident. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  more  general  results. 

In  the  first  place,  a  boy  almost  invariably  keeps  a 
check  upon  his  tongue  whilst  on  the  club  premises. 
The  language  which  is  only  too  common  in  the 
workshop,  the  foundry,  the  of&ce,  or  the  warehouse 
is  suppressed ;  evil  talk  of  any  kind,  though  certainly 
and  inevitably  not  altogether  unknown,  is  wonder- 
fully rare.  In  the  case  of  boys  who,  having  become 
attached  to  some  of&cer  or  to  the  club,  remain 
members  for  several  years,  the  restraint  practised 
within  it  in  this  one  respect  alone  unquestionably 
carries  its  effect  into  the  life  outside.  But  a  more 
important  virtue  is  all  the  time  being  inculcated, 
namely,  a  general  habit  of  self-control.  When  a  boy 
has  learnt  to  hold  back  the  words  which  so  readily 
rise  to  his  lips  it  becomes  easier  to  restrain  himself 
in  other  ways,  and  to  resist  the  impulses  of  passion, 
vice,  and  ill-temper. 

The  majority  of  the  rougher  boys  distinctly  advance 
also  in  the  sense  of  self-respect.  A  new  member  of 
sixteen  or  even  eighteen  years  of  age  may  join  a  club 
and  come  to  it  for  a  few  nights  dirty  and  unkempt. 
But  as  he  sees  around  him  the  older  members  for 
the  most  part  clean  and  neat,  the  very  opposite  to 
himself,  he  begins  to  feel  a  little  conscious  of  the 
contrast.  This  feeling,  which  at  first  only  shows  itself 
in  the  outward  forms  of  clean  hands  and  well-brushed 
hair,  will  lead  him  later  on  to  give  up  standing  about 
street  comers  and  cause  him  to  abandon  the  com- 
panionship of  lads  who  have  absolutely  no  self-respect. 
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and  are  content  to  come  from  their  work  dirty  and 
return  to  it  next  morning  in  the  same  condition.  It 
is  needless  to  point  out  the  importance  among  the 
young  people  of  the  working  classes  of  a  care  for 
outward  appearance,  or  the  part  which  it  plays  in 
the  formation  of  associations,  habits,  and  ultimately 
character. 

Then  again,  as  members  of  a  club,  especially  when 
it  is  worked  under  such  a  system  as  that  of  the  Boys' 
Brigade,  boys  are  taught  both  to  submit  to  and  to 
exercise  authority,  to  accept  responsibility,  and  to 
undertake  duties  which  carry  with  them  no  personal 
reward,  but  only  bring  credit  to  the  club  itself  and 
its  members  as  a  whole.  The  habit  of  discipline 
which  grows  up  certainly  has  an  immense  effect  on 
their  future  careers. 

Thus  the  club,  which  he  joined  merely  with  the 
intention  of  having  some  fun  and  perhaps  making 
a  name  for  himself  as  a  football  player,  comes  to  play 
a  very  large  part  in  a  boy's  life,  and  to  be  a  kind  of 
second  home,  or  perhaps  even  a  first  and  only  home. 
Every  week  he  belongs  to  it  the  kindly  influence  of 
managers  and  older  members,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
and  tone  of  the  place,  are  telling  upon  him ;  he  is 
unconsciously  learning— and  to  learn  unconsciously 
is  the  best  way  of  learning — all  sorts  of  things  besides 
those  which  demand  definite  attention.  He  soon 
discovers,  for  instance,  that  amusement  is  not 
synonymous  with  horse-play  and  coarseness,  and  that 
there  are  pleasures  and  forms  of  excitement  he  has 
never  dreamed  of,  and  as  body  and  mind  are  developed 
by  sound  training  he  begins  to  live  more  strenuously. 
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The  athletic-minded  boy  is  led  to  see  that  religious 
observances  and  some  attempt  to  improve  whatever 
knowledge  he  already  possesses  do  not  in  any  way 
decrease  his  prowess  in  games  or  make  him  a  prig. 
The  bookish  boy,  encouraged  to  take  up  the  physical 
exercises  he  so  often  needs,  finds  that  his  brain  is 
all  the  clearer  for  his  increased  bodily  vigour.  The 
boy  whose  secret  aspiration  is  to  live  a  virtuous  life 
is  not  put  off  at  once  by  the  thought  that  to  do  so 
means  taking  no  part  in  the  jollity  of  his  fellows. 
All  alike  profit  by  their  intercourse  and  friendship 
with  educated  men  of  generous  aims  and  high  ideals 
— men  of  a  class  with  which  they  may  have  no  other 
opportunity  of  coming  iu  contact.  A  few  wise  words 
of  counsel,  the  exercise  of  good-natured  but  decisive 
authority,  may  make  a  lad  understand  the  real  value 
and  strength  of  mental  refinement,  and  all  the  more 
because  the  artificial  barriers  of  class  distinction  are 
absent.  A  club  boy  in  relation  to  his  officers  has  an 
advantage  over  a  public-school  boy  in  relation  to  his 
masters  in  the  purely  voluntary  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion, and  in  the  consciousness  that  his  officers  give 
him  their  hours  of  leisure  for  love.  A  boy  is  generally 
a  hero-worshipper;  when  his  admiration  falls  upon 
an  officer  who  deserves  it,  enduring  friendship  may 
result  and  prove  the  chief  influence  iu  his  life.  Nor 
are  the  advantages  of  such  intercourse  all  on  one 
side. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  development  and  multiplica- 
tion of  some  of  the  other  agencies  which  undertake 
the  training  of  the  young  would  render  quite 
superfluous  the  provision  of  comparatively  expensive 
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institutions  in  separate  buildings  of  their  own.  A 
boy  may  indeed  attend,  and  attend  with  profit,  a  Bible 
class,  a  Continuation  School,  and  a  Gymnasium.  But 
if  the  three  elements  of  education  which  he  derives 
from  these  be  combined  in  a  liberal  scheme  of  training 
under  one  roof,  not  only  will  the  iniiuence  of  each  be 
enormously  strengthened,  but  something  fresh  will  be 
added.  For  as  his  sense  of  proprietorship  in  his  club 
deepens,  and  he  is  absorbed  into  its  general  life,  the 
boy  will  feel  himself  not  merely  a  unit  in  a  class,  but 
a  member  of  a  corporate  body  or  order  with  which  he 
in  some  degree  identifies  himself  He  will  feel  that 
he  does  not  belong  to  it  merely  for  his  own  advantage, 
but  that  it  rests  in  part  with  him  to  maintain  its  good 
name  and  traditions,  and  justify  the  pride  which  he 
feels  in  it.  To  put  it  in  another  way — he  learns  to 
believe  in  and  to  love  an  abstract  idea,  and  in  spite  of 
himself  becomes  an  idealist.  This  responsibility  to  an 
idea  may  be  a  higher  thing  than  responsibility  to  his 
family,  and  such  a  sense  once  acquired  will  inspire  his 
attitude  towards  his  work,  his  play,  his  home,  his  town 
or  city^  and  if  he  become,  as  so  few  do,  sufficiently 
imaginative,  towards  his  country  and  its  dependencies. 
Every  increase  of  the  sense  of  responsibility,  if  its 
burden  be  accepted,  carries  with  it  a  deepening  of  life ; 
without  it  nothing  deserves  the  name  of  religion. 

With  regard  to  religion  itself  we  may  safely  say 
that  it  is  in  his  club  that  many  a  boy  first  realises 
what  it  may  be  and  is.  There  he  may  first  perceive 
that  there  is  a  goodness  which  is  not  priggishness,  and 
that  a  religious  motive  is  not  the  mark  of  one  unable 
to  take  his  right  share  in  the  battle  of  life,  not  the 
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mark  of  one  who  cannot  play  a  hard,  stiff,  well- 
contested  game,  not  the  mark  of  one  who  is  only  a 
"  goody-goody  sort  of  person."  He  may  discover  that 
religion  is  the  force  underlying  all  that  is  done  for 
him  within  the  club,  and  so  grasp  the  fact  that  for 
himself  also  it  may  be  not  merely  a  thing  to  put  on 
with  a  clean  collar,  a  matter  of  outward  profession, 
and  possibly  a  conventional  Sunday  visit  to  church  or 
chapel,  but  the  very  mainspring  of  his  life.  The  often 
large,  though  purely  voluntary  and  unurged  attendance 
at  club  services  proves  that  Christianity  can  be  made 
to  appeal  to  working  boys,  whilst  practical  results  are 
constantly  seen  in  the  conduct  of  older  members  who 
no  longer  find  real  happiness  in  pleasing  themselves 
alone,  but  by  a  natural  impulse  do  all  they  can  to 
help  others.  Even  better  than  the  older  members  do 
the  past  members — for  they  have  a  larger  sphere — 
bear  witness  by  their  words,  their  letters,  and  their 
lives  to  the  intimate  and  enduring  nature  of  the 
influence  of  the  club  managers  and  club  spirit  upon 
them.  Boys  are  shy,  and  reticent,  and  reserved ;  they 
will  not  often  say  what  they  feel — in  fact,  they 
hardly  know ;  but  the  men  who  are  "  old  boys,"  men 
who  have  proved  their  worth  as  soldiers,  sailors, 
colonists,  artisans,  mechanics,  labourers,  will  often 
years  after  speak  in  terms  of  warmest  thankfulness 
and  appreciation  of  the  club  which  has  been  the 
making  of  them,  and  by  their  deeds  of  courage  and 
kindliness,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  show 
how  well  worth  the  making  they  were.  We  shall 
have  their  support  when  we  say  of  the  work  done  in 
lads'  clubs,  that  there  is  no   form  of  so.cial  service 
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more  fruitful  in  results  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  Nation.^ 

This  is  all  very  well,  it  may  be  said,  but  you 
cannot  pretend  that  it  happens  to  every  lad.  Of 
course  one  cannot;  but  if  some  part  or  other  of  it 
happens  to  an  appreciable  number,  the  work  is  well 
worth  doing.  Some  members  are  apparently  impervi- 
ous to  every  influence,  and  every  year  large  numbers 
fall  away  from  any  club.  One  can  hardly  trace  them 
— they  go,  and  no  one  knows  whither  they  have  gone. 
Nothing  has  held  them,  and  time  and  effort  seem  to 
have  been  wasted.  And  yet,  though  the  number  of 
boys  who  lapse  in  this  way  is  very  great,  it  is  probably 
quite  true  to  say  that  not  one  single  lad  is  not  in 
some  faint  degree  the  better  for  having  been  connected 
even  for  a  few  weeks  with  any  well-organised  club. 
What  he  has  seen  and  heard  there  may  not  have 
affected  him  at  the  moment,  but  his  unwilling  memory 
may  have  stored  impressions  which  later  circumstances 
develop.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  the  state- 
ment that  when  a  lad  has  left  after  a  few  months 
of  membership  all  the  care  and  trouble  expended 
upon  him  are  wasted.  Only  a  little  may  have  been 
done,  but  in  years  to  come  that  little  may  prove  to 
be  the  influence  which  decides  a  young  man's  career. 

It  will  probably  have  struck  some  of  our  readers 
that  many  of  the  results  which  we  claim  for  boys' 
clubs  are  precisely  those  which  have  made  our 
public    schools    the    special    pride    of    the    country. 

^  Cf.  Charles  Booth,  London — Religious  Influences,  vol.  vii.  p.  16  : 
"...  the  value  of  well-managed  boys'  oluhs  and  brigades  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Pew  efforts  are  more 
pregnant  with  good  than  this  and  the  parallel  work  among  girls." 
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The  significance  of  this  in  relation  to  the  Nation  may 
be  appreciated  when  we  reflect  that  if  our  rulers  in 
the  nineteenth  century  were  educated  at  Eton,  our 
rulers  of  the  twentieth  century  are  being  educated  in 
the  elementary  schools.  If  it  is  largely  the  public- 
school  spirit  which  has  made  England  great  in  the 
past,  any  means  by  which  a  similar  spirit  may  be 
fostered  in  the  boys  who  leave  the  elementary  schools 
at  the  very  age  when  the  sons  of  the  monied  classes 
are  entering  on  the  most  valuable  years  of  their  school 
career  is  of  incalculable  importance. 

To  sum  up — the  results  of  the  work  carried  on 
in  lads'  clubs  do  in  an  encouraging  measure  correspond 
with  the  aim  which  we  described  as  "  the  making  of 
men,"  for  within  their  walls  the  qualities  which  make 
a  good  citizen  and  a  true  man  may  be,  and  often  are, 
learnt. 
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(Chaptei-s  VII.  and  XII.) 

HEYROD  STREET  LADS'  CLUB 
Ancoats,  Manchester 

190 


I  understand - 


who  is  a  member  of  this  Club  is  in  your  firm's  employ. 

It  is  one  of  our  rules  that  our  members  should  attend 
some  of  the  Evening  Continuation  School  Classes  here, 
unless  their  employment  prevents  it. 

states  that  he  has  to  work  over- 
time for  your  firm  and  therefore  cannot  attend  any  of 
these  classes. 

Will  you  kindly  say  if  this  is  so  or  not  in  space  below 
and  return  me  this  form  in  enclosed  stamped  envelope. 

Yours  truly, 


Hon.  Sec. 


Dear  Sir, 


IS  in  our 


employ  and  his  duties  *will  not  prevent  him  attending 
night  classes  after p.m. 

Yours  truly, 

Signed  


*  Draw  your  pen  through  word  not  required. 
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POSTCARD 

190 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  son  who  has  joined 

the  and  Evening  Classes 

here  has,  I  regret,  not  been  present  at  the 
Class  for  the  past  weeks.     As  the  lessons  taught 

in  these  Classes  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  of  very  much 
benefit  to  your  son,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  endeavour 
to  ensure  his  regular  attendance  in  future. 

Yours  truly, 


LETTER  TO  PARENTS 

190 

Dear 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you 
enclosed  report  of  your  son's  work  at  the  Evening  Classes 
held  here  during  the  season  just  ended. 

I  hope  next  winter  he  will  continue  his  studies,  and  do 
all  he  can  to  make  himself  a  good  and  useful  citizen  of 
this  city. 

I  should  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  occasionally 
come  and  have  a  look  round  the  Club  premises  during  the 
evening. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
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Library  Regulations  (Chapter  XIII.) 

HEYROD  STREET  LADS'  CLUB 

Library 

Name  of  Borrower '■ 

Address 

Name  of  Book 

No.  of  Book 

No.  of  Card 

Date 

This  Form  has  to  be  filled  up  before  taking  a  Book. 


POSTCARD 

Heyrod  Street  Lads'  Club  Library 

190 


No.. 


Taken  out- 


You  are  detaining  this  book  longer  than  the  time 
allowed  and  so  preventing  your  fellow -members  of  the 
club  from  reading  it ;  please  return  to-morrow. 


Son.  Sec. 
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B(yn-oivers 


are  requested  not  to  lea/ve  the  Books  on  the  Counter,  or  to  give  them  into  the 
•^~  of  other  Borrowers,  5ui  to  deliver  them  to  the  Library  Assistants. 
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EEADING 

.  .  .  We  ought  to  inquire  what  impression  the  teaching 
of  the  ordinary  school  subjects  makes  upon  the  children. 
Do  they  leave  school  with  a  taste  discovered  and  fostered 
for  any  particular  subject  1     Are  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion quickened?     What  do  they  like?     Have  they  any 
special  interests  ?     Have  they  the  capacity  for  taking  an 
interest  ?     What  do  they  read  ?     Do  they  read  at   all  ? 
The  answer  to  such  questions  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
painful   to   hear.     There   is,    perhaps,   something  in  the 
national  teniperament  naturally  hostile  to  the  efforts  of  the 
schoolmaster ;  something  which  makes  intellectual  exercises, 
in  themselves,  distasteful  to  us.     The  boy  of  the  working 
class  resembles  the  boy  of  the  other  classes  in  this — that 
he  is  an  English  boy,  and  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that 
when  an  ordinary  boy  of  the  richer  or  middle  classes  leaves 
school  for  his  father's  office,  or  for  the  University^  he  has 
any  feeling  so  strong,  or  so  near  the  surface  of  his  con- 
sciousness, as  the  feeling  that  he  can  now  do  what  he  likes. 
Unhappily,  as  he  does  not  know  what  he  likes,  this  newly- 
gained  freedom  is  apt  to  become  the  negative  liberty  of 
not  doing  any  longer  what  he  has  hitherto  been  forced 
to  do.     Accordingly,  since  reading  represents  in  general 
school  work,  the  boy  who  goes  to  an  office  shuts  his  books ; 
another,  who  goes  to  the  University,  perhaps  also  shuts  his 
books;    or,  keeping  them  open,  either  shuts  bis  eyes  or 
fixes  them  elsewhere. 

The  love  of  knowledge  is  an  attribute  of  man;  our 
876 
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schools  attempt  to  encourage  and  foster  it ;  they  do  not 
indeed  eradicate  it.  Books  are  not  the  only  sources  from 
which  knowledge  may  be  got,  though  when  we  think  of 
schools  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  think  of  books  as 
being  themselves  the  storehouses  of  knowledge,  and  as 
providing  for  those  who  will  use  them  the  kind  of  mental 
exercise  by  which  it  may  be  acquired.  It  might  well  be 
expected  that  boys  should  learn  in  school  not  merely  to 
read,  but  to  like  reading;  to  find  out  that  a  natural 
appetite,  of  which  they  are  more  or  less  aware,  may  be 
satisfied  by  means  of  books. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  very  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  a  love  of  reading,  a  disposition  to  turn  to  books  for 
amusement  and  pleasure  are,  except  in  very  rare  instances, 
acquired  in  our  elementary,  any  more  than  in  our  other 
schools.  Nor  have  we  explained  this  anomaly  when  we 
say  that  it  is  natural  that  school-books  should  be  thrown 
aside  when  school-days  are  over;  for  other  books  do  not 
take  their  place,  and  the  question  must  be  asked.  Are 
school-books  necessarily  and  essentially  uninteresting  and 
unattractive  to  boys  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that  many  of 
them  are.  "V^Tiat  could  be  less  likely  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  his  country  in  the  mind  of  a  boy  than  many  of  the 
history-readers  and  text-books  which  are  put  into  his 
hands — fragments  of  biography,  inartistic  and  lifeless,  or 
else  continuous  records  of  facts,  all  apparently  equally 
important,  and  all  certainly  (when  thus  set  down)  equally 
unintelligible,  arranged  in  a  chronological  sequence,  which 
can  have  nothing  striking  for  the  imagination,  nothing 
tangible  for  the  memory  1  Or,  if  we  look  at  the  reading- 
books,  what  charm  have  many  of  these  1  Is  it  surprising 
that  when  literature  and  history  are  thus  presented,  they 
should  fail  to  attract  a  boy's  attention  and  gain  his  admira- 
tion 1  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  work  is  work,  and 
play  is  play,  that  the  habit  of  attention  is  not  to  be  easily 
acquired,  and  that  labour  is  necessary  to  enjoyment.  A 
man  may  enjoy  his  dinner,  and  yet  dislike  the  work  by 
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which  he  earns  it.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  a  high  view 
either  of  work  or  of  its  reward ;  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  work  which  is  done  in  this  spirit  is 
of  much  value  either  to  the  man  who  does  it  or  to  his 
fellows.  But,  as  regards  intellectual  work,  the  doctrine  is 
false  and  misleading,  and  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  work  of  a  school.  Discipline  must  be 
kept,  and  labour  must  be  exacted,  but  there  should  be 
no  radical  distinction  between  discipline  and  happiness, 
between  labour  and  enjoyment;  and  we  believe  it  is 
because  somehow  this  distinction  has  been  established  that 
an  antipathy  to  books  and  to  reading  has  grown  up  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  children. 

.  .  .  Surely  the  ideal  which  should  be  kept  in  view  of 
teachers,  and  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  schools,  is  that 
their  pupils  should  become  educated  men  and  women, 
and  by  this  is  meant  something  upon  which  critics  of 
different  camps  may  well  agree.  When  we  speak  of  an 
educated  man,  clearly  we  intend  to  point  out  one  who 
not  merely  is  able  to  do  his  work  in  its  narrowest  limits, 
but  one  whose  view  is  larger  than  his  occupation,  who 
can  see  further  than  he  goes,  and  who  finds  in  himself 
the  sources  of  enjoyment.  Now  there  is  nothing  more 
deplorable  than  the  inability  of  the  average  working- 
class  boy  to  amuse  himself,  nothing  more  full  of  evil 
possibilities  for  the  future  of  the  community  than  his 
vacuity  and  lack  of  resource.  His  powers  are  either 
dormant,  or,  if  they  are  awake,  are  in  danger  of  corrup- 
tion for  want  of  proper  exercise;  and  how  to  exercise 
himself  is  precisely  what  such  a  boy  does  not  know.  .  .  . 
When  work  is  over  his  time  is  at  his  own  disposal,  and 
he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Now  it  seems 
to  reflect  little  credit  on  the  schools,  that  almost  the 
last  thing  that  should  occur  to  such  a  boy  to  do  is  to 
get  a  book.  If  one  inquires  among  the  most  intelligent 
working-class  youths  of  say  twenty  years  of  age,  he  learns 
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that  though  they  may  by  this  time  have  come  to  find 
interest  in  books,  it  is  only  recently  that  the  interest 
has  been  discovered,  and  that  they  owe  it  (so  they 
say,  quite  unmistakably)  not  to  school,  for  school 
experience  lent  no  charm  to  reading,  but  to  some  more 
or  less  accidental  influence  entirely  unconnected  with 
school.  It  would  appear  (and  that  is  not  unnatural  on 
other  grounds)  that  the  young  men  who  read  at  all 
hardly  begin  to  read  till  they  reach  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  eighteen  years — that  is  to  say,  five  or  six  years  after 
they  have  left  school ;  in  the  interval  they  have,  indeed, 
had  a  literature  in  their  hands,  but  it  has  consisted  entirely 
of  the  grosser  illustrated  publications  and  of  the'  less 
admirable  halfpenny  evening  papers,  which  are  read  for 
the  police  and  the  athletic  and  betting  news.  In  other 
words,  they  leave  school  without  interests  and  incapable 
of  fixing  their  attention  upon  any  reading,  except  what 
is  of  the  most  fragmentary  character.  We  quote  a  letter 
typical  of  many  others,  written  by  a  young  working- 
man  ^  at  our  request,  but  entirely  without  our  guidance, 
which  seems  to  make  this  conclusion  painfully  evident : — 

"  On  looking  back  upon  my  school-days  I  often  think 
how  uninteresting  it  all  was.  It  was  a  small  Voluntary 
School,  with  lady  teachers,  and  the  boys  and  girls  were 
mixed  together.  There  was  an  Infants'  School,  and  five 
standards  only,  which  were  to  be  passed  of  course  before 
we  were  allowed  to  leave.  I  went  to  school  very  young,  and 
consequently  passed  my  standards  early,  and  left  when  I 
was  eleven  years  old.  There  are  many  things  they  teach 
at  the  same  school,  now,  that  they  did  not  teach  at  the 
time  when  I  went.  We  had  very  little  History,  for 
instance  ;  we  had  no  Drawing  at  all ;  we  had  no  Geography, 
except  at  long  intervals,  and  then  we  never  got  beyond 
having  explained  to  us  what  peninsulas  were,  and  islands 
and  lakes  and  promontories,  etc.,  and  this  was  when  we 

'  Twenty-four  years  of  age. 
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were  in  our  last  year  at  school.  We  never  got  so  far  as 
countries,  towns,  industries,  habits  of  the  various  people, 
etc.,  etc.  We  got  nothing  of  that  description,  only  the 
rudiments  of  Geography  and  nothing  more.  I  had  many 
chums  and  acquaintances,  of  course,  in  the  school  and  class, 
and  they  all  seemed,  like  myself,  to  look  forward  with  a 
kind  of  impatient  delight,  counting  the  months  upon  our 
fingers,  to  the  time  when  we  would  be  able  to  leave 
school  and  commence  work.  We  never  seemed  to  realise 
the  benefit  our  education  should  be  to  us  after  our  school- 
days were  over.  There  was  also  Grammar ;  for  instance, 
they  taught  us  how  to  distinguish  a  noun  from  a  verb, 
what  pronouns  and  adjectives  were,  how  to  parse  a  sentence, 
etc.,  but  we  could  not  for  the  life  of  us  understand  what  the 
good  of  it  all  was,  and  I,  like  the  rest  of  my  chums,  had 
little  interest  in  our  work,  and  as  I  said  before,  wished 
many  times  it  was  all  over.  I  cannot  but  blame  the 
teachers  for  being  the  chief  cause  of  this,  for  not  once  do  I 
remember  them  ever  trying  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the 
benefits  education  should  be  to  us,  in  our  advancement  in 
life,  in  the  future  days  when  our  school-days  would  be  over. 
And  then,  of  course,  there  was  Reading.  Well,  I  was 
particularly  good  at  this  myself,  especially  in  my  last  year. 
I  was  the  best  reader  in  the  class,  so  it  was  said,  and  being 
in  my  last  year,  which  was  of  course  in  the  highest  standard 
the  school  then  had,  I  was  naturally  considered  one  of  the 
best  readers  in  the  school.  But  then  I  was  far  from  being 
infallible  in  this  respect,  and  reading,  like  the  rest  of  the 
lessons,  became  distasteful.  Perhaps  more  so  to  the  rest 
than  to  myself.  We  of  course  read  in  our  turns  certain 
passages,  and  whenever  we  came  to  a  larger  word  than 
usual  the  teacher  would  give  us  the  right  pronunciation  ;  if 
we  failed  to  say  it  correctly  after  her  we  were  punished 
with  the  cane.  Although  in  many  instances  it  was  plainly 
to  be  seen  by  the  expression  on  the  face  of  a  particular 
scholar  that  he  or  she  was  trying  honestly  and  sincerely  to 
do  their  level  best,  still  we  were  punished  just  the  same, 
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which,  instead  of  giving  us  a  determination  to  try  better, 
only  caused  us  to  become  down-hearted  and  to  lose  interest 
in  our  work.  The  teachers  were  far  too  imperious  in  their 
teaching,  and  the  cane  ^  was  far  too  often  in  requisition,  to 
my  mind.  In  my  retrospection  of  those  days  I  cannot  but 
feel  what  a  shame  it  was  that  some  scholars,  whom  teachers 
could  plainly  see  were  trying  their  level  best,  should  be  so 
often  punished.  They  did  not  seem  to  realise  that  the 
mental  faculties  of  one  scholar  were  not  equivalent  to  those 
of  another,  and  I  think  if  there  had  been  less  punishment 
and  more  encouragement  we  would  have  taken  more  interest 
in  our  work.  It  may  be  different  now,  that  I  cannot  say, 
but  we  got  little  or  no  encouragement  then,  which  had  the 
effect  of  causing  us  to  look  upon  our  teachers  as  so  many 
tyrants  and  unfeeling  slave-drivers.  I  have  read  many 
books  since  I  left  school,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  reading 
at  school  gave  me  no  inclination  whatever  to  read  any  kind 
of  literature  when  I  was  at  home.  I  remember  trying  to 
read  books  on  two  occasions  when  I  was  attending  school, 
books  that  were  very  good  ones,  as  I  have  since  found 
out,  but  then  I  threw  aside  impatiently  through  lack  of 
interest,  for  it  was  more  out  of  curiosity  than  interest  that 
I  commenced  to  read  them.  And  when  I  came  to  think 
of  how  it  was  taught  us  at  school  I  considered  we  had 
quite  enough  of  it  there  without  trying  it  at  home.  *  In 
diverting  your  attention  from  school  for  a  little  I  can  say 
that  I  commenced  to  read  for  myself  when  I  was  about  the 
age  of  fifteen.  I  then  commenced  to  read  those  penny 
dreadfuls,  as  they  are  called.  I  read  a  large  number  of 
these,  until  the  halfpenny  dreadfuls  were  circulated  round 
the  country,  such  as  'The  Pluck,'  'The  Marvel,'  'The 
Union  Jack,'  '  The  Boy's  Friend,'  and  numerous  others. 
These  I  bought  and  read  profusely,  until  I  was  about 
the  age  of  seventeen.  Then  I  was  advised  to  try  a  book 
that  was  more  sensible.     I   tried   one.     I  think   it  was 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  writer  is  reviewing  his  own  school- 
days, not  speaking  of  schools  of  the  present  day. 
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Treasure  Island,  by  Stevenson.  This  I  read  and  enjoyed 
immensely.  I  then  read  several  other  books,  and  my 
strong  infatuation  for  dreadfuls  gradually  vanished,  and 
after  a  time  utterly  disappeared.  Since  then  I  have  read 
numerous  books,  novels  being  my  favourites.  My  favourite 
authors  are  Dickens,  Charles  Kingsley,  Lord  Lytton,  and 
Scott. 

"...  And  so  the  time  eventually  came  for  us  to  leave 
school,  and  we  gladly  left.  But  I  have  often  said  since, 
and  I  have  heard  others  say  the  same  thing,  that  if  I 
only  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  school  again  I  would 
study  my  lessons  better  than  I  did  do.  And  I  repeat 
what  I  said  before,  that  we  were  not  impressed  as  we 
ought  to  have  been  as  to  the  benefits  of  education  as 
we  passed  through  this  world.  If  we  had  been,  I  feel 
that  many  who  would  have  had  the  good  sense  to  have 
realised  the  truth  of  it  would  have  taken,  in  spite  of 
punishment,  more  interest  in  their  work,  and  consequently 
would  have  known  more  than  they  do  at  present.  But 
now  it  seems  too  late  for  a  good  many  that  have  not 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  night-schools,  and  who  have 
no  inclination  to  try  and  study  for  themselves,  and  they 
can  only  look  back  upon  the  past  as  an  opportunity 
that*  was  missed,  and  a  blessing  that  might  have  been 
if  they  only  could  have  realised  how  much  they  would 
miss  it  in  their  future  days." 

This  letter  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  The  dreary 
recollections  of  school  life  are  summed  up  in  the  eloquent 
sentence,  "And  so  the  time  eventually  came  for  us  to 
leave  school,  and  we  gladly  left." 

Of  course,  there  is  much  to  be  said  by  way  of  excuse. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  urged — though  the  argument 
is  one  from  which  but  scanty  consolation  is  to  be  derived 
— that  in  this  respect  young  men  and  boys  of  other 
classes  are  often  almost  equally  at  a  loss  in  leisure  hours. 
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and  almost  equally  unable  to  read  with  ease  and  pleasure. 
But  leaving  this  comparison,  which  it  would  not  be  un- 
instructive  to  pursue,  it  may  very  truly  be  said  that 
there  are  peculiar  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  working 
lad  who  wishes  to  read  (in  order  to  pass  the  time)  for 
amusement.  He  has  few  books  or  none  at  home ;  and 
if  he  has  books,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  be  able  to  read 
without  interruption  in  a  crowded  kitchen.  To  go  to 
a  public  library  is  to  make  a  great  effort,  nor  are  his 
troubles  at  an  end  when  he  gets  there.  In  face  of  a 
large  catalogue  a  boy  is  naturally  perplexed ;  he  generally 
does  not  know  what  he  wants,  and  if  he  does,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  find  it.  Before  public  libraries  can 
become  as  useful  as  they  ought  to  be  for  such  boys, 
some  direction  must  be  given  them  in  the  choice  of 
books,  some  friendly  help  must  be  offered  in  the  actual 
reading,  and,  not  least  important,  far  better  provision 
must  be  made  in  the  reading-rooms  themselves.  A  very 
small  library,  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  books,  all 
accessible  and  within  view,  in  charge  of  an  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  man,  who  would  encourage  the  boys 
to  begin  and  continue  a  book,  and — where  somewhat 
serious  reading  might  be  attempted — would  suggest  a 
sequence  of  books,  and  talk  without  pedantry  about 
them,  would  be  a  greater  benefit  than  a- library  stocked 
vnth  thousands  of  volumes,  all  useful,  and  almost  all 
untouched. — Eeport  on  the  School  Training  and  Early 
Employment  of  Lancashire  Children.  E.  T.  Campagnac  and 
C.  E.  B.  Russell,  1903. 
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(Chapter  XV.) 
CAMP  PROGRAMME 

Heyrod  Street  Lads'  Oltjb,  Ancoats,  Manchester, 
and  5th  Manchester  Company,  The  Boys'  Brigade. 


Issued  by  order  of  the  Officer  Commanding. 


WHIT-WEEK   CAMP 
Pbnmon,  near  Beaumaris,  1908. 

Daily  Time-table 


Rheille    . 

6.30  A.M 

Fall  in  for  Drill 

7.15     „ 

Breakfast 

. 

7.40    „ 

Officer^  Breakfast 

. 

8.30     „ 

Sick  Parade  at  Hospital'  Tent 

9 

Tent  Infection . 

9.30     „ 

Drill 

•        10 

Dinner     . 

12.15  p.M 

Officers'  Dinner 

1.   0     „ 

Tea 

5.30     „ 

Officer^  Tea 

6 

First  Post 

8.45     „ 

Sich  Parade  at  Hospital  Tent 

9 

Supper     . 

. 

9.30     „ 

Last  Post 

. 

9.45     „ 

Lights  out 

Programme 

.        10 

General  Notice. — Lads  will  be  free  after  drill  each  day  until 
8.30  P.M. ;  but  all  who  want  meals  in  Camp  must  be  present 
at  the  time  stated,  as  meals  will  NOT  be  provided  for  late 
comers. 
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Oamp  Service. — Every  lad  in  Camp  MUST  attend  the 
Service  on  Sunday  at  1 1  a.m. 

Full  Umform  to  be  worn. 

No  games  will  be  allowed  on  Sunday,  but  walks  and  bathing 
will  be  arranged. 

Drill. — Every  lad  in  Oamp,  except  the  Band  and  Orderlies 
on  duty,  must  take  part  in  the  Physical  Drill  at  7.15  each 
morning.  Every  Brigade  Boy  must  also  fall  in  for  Company 
Drill  at  10  a.m.  in  full  uniform,  and  the  duration  of  the  drill 
will  depend  on  the  smartness  of  the  "  Fall  in  "  and  of  the  drill. 

Tent  Inspection. — Each  occupant  of  the  smartest  tent  in  each 
line  will  receive  as  a  prize  a  silver  B.B.  breast  pin.  The  con- 
dition of  caps,  belts,  and  haversacks  will  be  taken  into  account. 
Old  Boys  as  well  as  Brigade  Boys  must  be  present  at  the  Tent 
Inspection. 

Bathing  Parade. — Will  be  held  daily  as  the  tide  serves  and 
other  arrangements  permit. 

Football. — Various  matches  will  be  arranged,  probably  with 
teams  from  Beaumaris,  and  with  Salford  Lads'  Club  at 
Llanddulas.  There  will  also  be  a  Lines  Competition  to  begin, 
if  possible,  on  Monday  evening  at  7.30  p.m. 

Gricket. — Inter-Oompany  and  other  matches  will  be  arranged. 

Sports. — Water  Sports  at  2.30  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Field 
Sports  at  6.30  on  Thursday  evening. 

Infection. — The  OfScial  Inspection  of  the  Camp  will  be 
made  on  Thursday  morning  by  Captain  Langdon  of  the  "  Clio." 

Aber  Falls. — On  Monday  there  will  be  an  excursion  to  the 
Falls  starting  from  Camp  immediately  after  Drill.  No  charge 
will  be  made  for  Brigade  Boys,  but  old  lads  will  bear  the  cost, 
probably  about  Is.  2d. 

Carnarvon  ,Gastle. — On  Wednesday  a  special  steamer  will 
leave  Penmon  Jetty  immediately  after  Drill  for  Carnarvon. 
This  is  a  delightful  trip  up  the  Menai  Straits,  landing  at 
Carnarvon  to  visit  the  Castle.  Cost  old  boys  about  2s.,  Brigade 
Boys  Is.  6d.  over  14,  under  14,  Is. 

Baron  Hill  Park — On  Friday  afternoon  there  will  be  a  walk 
from  Camp  through  the  ground  of  Baron  Hill  Park.  Distance 
about  8  miles.  Other  trips  to  the  Nant  Francon  Pass,  and 
possibly  Llandudno,  will  be  arranged  for  the  old  boys. 

2c 
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Eegolations 

1.  All   lads    must    take   their    turn    at    Orderly    Duty    as 
described  on  the  Tent  Cards. 

2.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  meals  will  be  taken  in  the 
large  Marquee.     Old  boys  in  charge  of  tents  will  preside  at  the 


3.  The  old  boy  in  charge  of  a  tent  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  Ms  tent  rises  smartly  on  reveille  being  sounded,  that  blankets 
are  all  properly  folded,  and  the  tent  prepared  for  inspection. 

4.  The  N.0.0.  of  each  tent  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
Brigade  Boys  in  his  tent  turn  out  promptly  and  in  full  uniform 
for  the  daily  tent  inspection  and  all  parades. 

5.  "Old  boys"  will  be  allowed  to  smoke  outside  the  Camp 
bounds.  No  members  of  the  Company  must  smoke,  and  no 
matches  must  be  carried  by  them. 

6.  Cruelty  to  living  creatures  will  be  severely  punished. 
No  eggs,  butterflies,  bees,  frogs,  etc.,  must  be  injured. 

7.  Care  must  be  taken  of  accoutrements  and  all  Camp 
instruments,  and  property.  Belt  and  haversack,  buckles  and 
cap  numbers,  must  be  polished  every  day. 

8.  Trespassing  in  the  Deer  Park  (on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lane  from  Camp)  and  in  the  Quarries  is  strictly  forbidden.  Boats 
lying  on  the  sea  shore  near  Camp  must  not  be  entered  or 
interfered  with  in  any  way.  Any  damage  or  annoyance  caused 
to  local  residents  will  be  severely  punished. 

9.  Bathing  is  only  permitted  when  an  Officer  is  present.  The 
coast  is  dangerous,  and  any  boy  detected  bathing  without  leave  will 
be  at  once  sent  home. 

10.  No  boy  must  enter  the  Officers'  "Lines"  except  when 
acting  as  an  orderly  or  on  special  duty. 

11.  At  the  daily  tent  inspection,  the  guard  of  the  previous 
night  must  parade  at  the  Guard  Tent,  which  must  be  as  care- 
fully kept  clear  of  all  litter  and  refuse  as  any  tent  in  the 
"  Lines,"  the  Officer  of  the  day  being  responsible  for  seeing  that 
is  the  case. 

12.  All  Brigade  Boys  must  be  in  the  Camp  each  night  at 
9.30  P.M.,  and  all  N.C.O.'s  and  Old  Boys  at  10  p.m.  unless  out 
"  on  pass."  Late  passes  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Officer 
Commanding,  and  boys  holding  these  passes  must  enter  Camp 
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by  the  Guard  Tent  and  hand  them  in  to  the  Officer  of  the 
Guard.     Otherwise  passes  will  not  hold  good. 

Band  Regulations 

1.  The  Band  will  be  in  charge  of  Staff  Sergt.  A.  B . 

2.  All  Band  lads  must  be  ready  to  sound  the  reveille  at 
6.30  A.M. 

3.  No  bugles  must  be  blown  except  by  command. 

4.  Buglers  must  assemble  at  the  Flagstaff  10  minutes  before 
each  meal  and  parade  at  other  times  as  required. 

5.  Instead  of  falling  in  for  drill  the  Band  will  fall  in  for 
practice  at  7.15  a.m:. 

General  Remarks 

Every  hoy  should  bring  down  the  following  articles : — Gap,  belt, 
haversack,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  towel,  soap,  bathing-drawers,  comb  and 
brush,  also  metal  polish  for  belt,  buckles,  etc.,  and  where  possible,  an 
overcoat  or  waterproof,  change  shirt  and  socks,  and  boot  brushes. 
Boys  are  advised  to  bring  old  boots.  Every  hoy  must  clean  his  own 
knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  after  each  meal.  Boys  should  NOT  take 
their  best  clothes  to  Ca/mp. 

The   Camp   Bank,   in  charge  of  Mr.   M ,  will  be  open 

for  10  minutes  before  each  meal  in  the  large  marquee.  Deposits 
can  be  made  at  the  Club  any  evening  between  Saturday,  May 
30,  and  Friday,  June  5,  and  all  lads  are  recommended  to  put 
their  money  in  the  bank  before  leaving  Manchester. 

A  Canteen  will  be  provided,  where  sweetstuff,  mineral 
waters,  etc.,  will  be  sold.  One  penny  must  be  deposited  on 
each  bottle  taken  from  the  Canteen.  Any  one  leaving  bottles 
or  broken  glass  near  Camp  will  be  given  extra  orderly  duty. 

The  Canteen  will  be  in  charge  of  H.  F and  W.  G , 

and  will  only  be  open — 

8.30  A.M.  to      9  A.M. 

10.30    „  to  11.30    „ 

1.30  P.M.  to    2.30  P.M. 

4.30    „  to    5  „ 

6       ■  „  to    1  „ 

8.30    „  to    9  „ 
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Writing  Paper,  Envelopes,  Postcards,  and  Stamps,  may  be 
obtained  from  Stafif  Sergt.  T . 

A  deposit  of  threepence  must  be  paid  by  any  lad  taking  out 
Cricket  Bags  or  Footballs,  which  will  be  returrxed  on  the  Cricket 
Bag  or  Football  being  returned  to  the  Canteen. 

Lads  are  particularly  advised  to  bring  only  old  clothes,  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  climbing  about  more  than  when  wearing 
new  ones. 

Drs.  A.  H.  N and  E.  B will  act  as  camp  surgeons, 

and  a  special  Hospital  Tent  is  provided. 

A  Post  Box  will  be  provided  in  Camp. 


Adjutant. 


(Chapter  XX.) 

HUTCHISON   HOUSE   CLUB  FOE   WORKING  LADS. 

ANALYSIS    OF    OCCUPATIONS    OF    MEMBERS,    DECEMBER    1907. 

258  BOYS. 


Scholastic  65. 
I 


Out  ofWork  19. 


Elementary 
Schools  54. 


Higher 
Grade  1. 


Secondary 
Schools  9. 


Pupil 
Teacher  1. 


Employment  174. 


Just  left 
School  12. 


Master's 
Default  3. 


No  Prospects  1. 


Unsuitable  1. 


Own  Default  1. 


*  Occupations  involving 

manual  work  of  a  skilled 

nature  120 

(apprenticed  43). 


*  Occupations  not 
involving  manual  work 
of  a  skilled  nature  54. 


Wood  Trade 
20  (app.  12). 


Tailoring    Tobacco  Trade    Boot  Trade 
28  (app.  6).        r  (app.  2).         15  (app.  4). 


Printing 
8  (app.  8). 


I  I  I 

Designing   Electrical  Trade   Metal  Trade  ( 
11  (app.  6).        4  (app.  3).  (app.  3). 


Capmaking  5. 


I 

Miscellaneous 

Trades 

16  (app.  5). 


Sewing  1. 


I 
Cutting  1. 


Machinists  3. 


Tea  Sponge     Barbers  4.     Kosher        Diamond    Jeweller  1.  Furriers  3  Butcher  1.  Watchmaker    Book- 

Packing  1.  Trimmer  1.  Sealer  1.      Mounter  2  (a-PP-  !)■  1  (app.  1).     Binder  1 

(app.  2).  (app.  1). 


Art  Metal  Work  1. 


I 
Optical  Instrument 
Frame  Making  5  (app.  3). 


Wiring  and  Fitting 
1  (app.  1). 


Material  Makers 
3  (app.  2). 


Lithographic         Sign  Writing      Ticket  Writing         Engineers'  Lead  Glazer  Process 

Artist  2  (app.  2).         2  (app.  2).  1  (app.  1).         Draughtsman  1.      and  Facial  Writer  1.  Engravers  4. 


Machine  Minding  3. 


Laying  On  1. 


Copy  Holder  1. 


I 

Compositors  3 

(app.  3). 


I 
Finishing  6. 


Machinist  1. 


Clicking  6 
(app.  4). 


I 
Leather  Wetting  1. 


I 
Polishing  1. 


Cigar  Bundler  2 
(app.  1). 


Stripper  1 
(app.  1). 


Tobacco 
Packing  1. 


Cigar  Making  2. 


Tobacco 
Moulding  1.' 


Trousers  Cutter      Basting  3      Padding  1.    Stock  Cutter  i   Measnre  Cutter  2   Clothier  1.        Sewing  1. 
and  Trimmer  1.        (app.  1).  (app.  2).  (ipp.  2). 


I  I  I  I 

Machiner  6    Coat  Hand  1.  General  Work  7.  Ladies' 

(app.  1).  General  Tailor  1. 


Cabinet-making  9    Wood  Turning  2   Cabinet  Fitting  1.     Piano  Part  Stick  Maker  1.    Stick  Mounter  2      Wood  Carver  1       French  Polisher  1.    Upholsterer  1. 

(app.  7).  (app.  1).  Making  2  (app.  2).  (app.  1).  (app.  1). 


I 
Warehouse 
Boys  10. 


Packer  1. 


Grocers' 
Assistants  2. 


Clerks  15. 


I 

Barristers 

Clerk  1. 


Railway       Office  Boys  3.    Messengers  3.    Salesmen  5.      Errand       Page  Boy  1.    Collectors  2.    Porters  2. 
Booking  Boys  3. 

Clerk  1. 


Market         Railway 
Porter  1.     Van  Guard  1. 


*  These  terms  are  employed  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  somewhat  unscientific  expressions  "  skilled  "  and  "  unskilled  '  into  which  occupations  are  often  divided.    Thus,  a  clerk  or  even 
a  warehouse  lad  or  salesman  may  be  required  to  acquire  considerable  experience  before  he  is  proficient,  and  be  equally  as  "  skilled  "  as  a  boy  doing  manual  work 

in  the  setting  of  type  or  the  making  of  a  pair  of  trousers. 


Restaurant 
Boys  3. 


To  face  p.  S88. 
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(Chapter  XX.) 

HEYROD  STREET  LADS'  CLUB 

Ancoats,  Manchester 

Occupations  of  Active  Members,  April  27,  1908 


At  School    .... 

.      102 

Railway  Cart  Boys 

20 

„        Porters   . 

5 

„        Signalman 

1 

Painters 

12 

Clerks          .... 

.       77 

Tailors         .... 

6 

Waiters 

3 

Carpenter    .... 

1 

Coppersmiths 

2 

Warehousemen 

98 

Travellers    . 

2 

Fishmongers 

5 

Stationers    . 

2 

Gardener    .... 

1 

Labourers    . 

47 

Bakers 

3 

Gtroom 

1 

Colliers 

3 

Cooper 

1 

Brassfinishers 

6 

Carried  forward     .          .     398 
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Brought  forw 

ird     .          .     398 

Electricians  and  Mechanics    . 

21 

Engravers    .... 

10 

Turners 

23 

Fitters 

40 

"  Shapers  " 

2 

"  DriUers  " 

Ironworks  . 

13 

"Moulders" 

6 

"Slider" 

1 

"  Tapper  " 

1 

Joiners         .... 

7 

Polishers     .... 

2 

Pattern-card  Makers 

6 

Packing-case  Makers 

9 

Umbrella  Makers 

3 

Rubber  Workers 

5 

Plumbers 

9 

Printers 

5 

Carters 

11 

Brass-moulders     . 

2 

Tramwaymen 

5 

Slaters 

2 

Shoe-black  . 

1 

Shop-assistants,  grocers,  hairdressers,  butchers,  etc.   20 


602 
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Date 

Name 

Address 

Club 

Club  No. 

Age 

Occupation 

Last  Place 

Reasons  for  Leaving 

Last  Work 

Last  Wages 

Work  Wanted 

Wages  Wanted 

Character 


METHOD   OF  ENTRY 
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IN   EEGISTER 


Remarks 


Result 
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Postcard 
THE  LADS'  CLUB  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

22a  Beswick  Street,  Ancoats,  Manchester 

committee. 


Dear  Sirs, 

With  a  view  to  assisting  both  employers  of 
lads  and  unemployed,  we  have  started  an  Employment 
Bureau  in  connection  with  the  Lads'  Clubs  of  Manchester 
and  Salford ;  this  is  now  in  its  third  season. 

In  the  event  of  your  having  work  for  lads  aged  from 
13  upwards,  may  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  apply 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary  stating  particulars,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  meet  your  requirements. 

No  Fees  are  Charged  either  to  employer  or  employed, 
and  subscriptions  are  purely  voluntary. 

I  trust  you  will  keep  this  card  before  you  as  a  reminder. 
Yours  faithfully. 


Hon.  Sec. 


For  References  of  Bureau  please  see  over. 
[References  to  heads  of  firms  on  left  half  of  address  side.] 
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Card  of  Admission 

THE  LADS'  CLUB  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 
25  LiVESBY  Stkeet 

Hours  7.30  to  9  p.m. 

19 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

The  Lads'  Club  Employment  Bureau. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  bearer, 


is  personally  known  to  me,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
for  about 

Yours  truly, 


Glub  Official  or  Secretary. 

Lads  should  bring  a  "  cJutrader,"  if  possible. 
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Postcard 

THE  LADS'  CLUB  EMPLOYMENT  BUEEAU 

25  LivBSEY  Street,  Manchester 

COMMITTEE, 


. 190 

Dear  Sirs, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favour  dated  the 
with  request  for 


and  am  sending  you- 


whom  I  hope  will  be  found  suitable.  If  engaged,  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  advise  me  on  the  postcard 
w^hich  he  will  present  to  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 


ffon.  Sec. 
Messrs 


APPENDIX  397 

THE  LADS'  CLUB  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 
25  LiVESEY  Street,  Manchester 

COMMITTEE. 


No  Fees  Charged. 

I   shall  be   glad  if  you  can  find   employment  for  the 

bearer 

address 

who  has  entered  himself  in  the  books  of  the  above  Bureau. 

Age Years Months. 

Nature  of -last  employment 

Place  at  which  last  employed 

Remarks 


Hon.  Sec. 


Fm  References  of  Bureau  please  see  over. 
[References  to  heads  of  firms  on  left  half  of  address  side.] 
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Reply  Postcard 

THE  LADS'   CLUB  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

25  LivESEY  Street,  Manchester 

COMMITTEE. 


In    case    of    your    finding    employment    for    bearer, 

kindly  fill  in  and  post  the  attached  card,  so  that  the  books 
of  the  Bureau  may  be  kept  in  order. 

This  card  only  available  until 


-190 


I  beg  to  advise  you  that  I  have  engaged 

at per  week  (to  state  this  is  optional). 

Yours  truly, 


Address- 


To  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

The  Lads'  Club  Employment  Bureau. 
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To  the  Secretary,  B.  : 

Lads'  Employment  Committee,  F.  : 

7  Hutchison  Street,  Aldgate,  E.       M.  : 

I  recommend  the  following  boy  for  employment — 

Name 

Address 

Age ^ 

School  attended  and  Standard  passed 

Club,  School,  etc. 


Name  and  Employment  of  Parent 

Previous  employment  (if  any),  state  names  and  addresses 
of  employers,  cause  of  leaving,  etc 


Has  any  other  employment  agency  dealt  with  applicant  ? 

Date  of  leaving  last  employment  or  school 

Trade  desired— — 

Special  qualifications 


Signature- 
Address — 


Recomnwridatiwi  fon-ms  must  in  every  case  bear  full  details 
as  to  character  and  previmis  employment  of  applicant. 
[See  back  for  general  remarks  of  club  manager,  etc.'] 
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LADS'  EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE 


Applicant's  Declaration 


Any  person  for  whom  employment  has  been  found  by 
the  above  Committee,  must  not  leave  his  place  without 
previously  obtaining  Mr.  's  consent. 

I  understand  that  any  infringement  of  this  regulation 
will  involve  the  removal  of  my  name  from  the  books. 

I  hereby  agree  to  abide  by  the  above  rule : — 

Signed 


Address- 
Date 


It    is    with   my    full   knowledge    and    approval    that 


has  signed  the  above  declaration. 

{Signed 
Address 
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LIST  OF 
MAIfCHESTEE,  SALFOED, 


III 

*K.2 

oa  '°°' 

Sis 

iS 

n 

►?•§ 

Tads' 

<e  ®  S 

Club. 

043 

II 

Secretary.! 

p3 

Contri- 
butions to 
Camp. 

oas 

s 

agg, 

"i 

1^ 

k; 

1907 

Adelphi    Lads' 

1888 

Walter  South- 

936, 

813 

id. 

170 

£75:0:10 

Club.a  Hall's 

ern,  202  Gt 

and  42 

winter. 

under, 

(includ- 

Street,    Flax 

Clowes  St., 

"Old 

102 

Id.  over 

ing 

St.,  Salford 

Higher 
Broughton ; 
B.     Allan 
Barnes,  471 
Bury    New 
Ild.,Kersal 

Boys." 

summer, 
12  "Old 
Boys" 

18 ;  en- 
trance 
fee,  2d. 

ofacers) 

1907 

Ancoats    Lads' 
Club.s      Bes- 
wick    Street, 
Manchester 

1889 

Arthur   Tay- 
lor,   Bvers- 
ley,  Brough- 
ton Park ; 

Charles      B. 
Walker, 
Daisy  Bank 
Boad,  Long- 
sight 

1984 
(from 

1st 
Sept. 

1907 
to  16th 

May 
1908) 

900 

800-400 

Id., 
school- 

'^': 

seniors 
6d.  a 
month 

420 

1907 

Ardwick  Lads 

1888 

Alex.       L. 

918 

500 

192 

Id.over, 

140 

£61:1:2. 

Club,sPalmer- 

Dunn,  Pens- 

Jd. 

(includ- 

Over  17, 

ston     Street, 

hurst,   Lin- 

under 

ing 

12s.  6d.; 

Ancoats,  Man- 

den   Road, 

14 ;  en- 

officers) 

14-17,83.; 

chester 

Didsbury 

trance, 
2d.,  12- 
15 ;  3d. 
over  15 

under  14, 
5s. 

1  Where  the  Secretary's  private  address  is  not  shown,  letters  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
the  Club. 

2  I.e.  allboys  joining  during  the  winter  session,  whether  former  members  or  entirely  newcomers. 
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CLUBS 


AND  DISTEICT 


Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 

Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 

Total  Cost 
of  C31ub 
without 
Camp. 

Educational 
Work.4 

Religious 
Work. 

Open. 

Remarks. 

■Uncommon 

features. 

1 

£144:2:T 

£103:9:10 

£233:13:6i 

Reduced  camp 

Building  used 

Every 

Library.         Bi- 

fees for  at- 

by Adelphi 

night 

cycling.     Help 

tendance  at 

Ragged 

except 

in  finding   em- 

classes three 

School     on 

Sun- 

ployment.   Be- 

tl 

nights       a 

Sundays.  A 

day. 

nevolent  Fund 

■s 

week,  on  or 

large   num- 

for needy  mem- 

H 

off  the  pre- 

ber of  mem- 

bers.        Social 

<D 

mises.     Re- 

bers  belong 

evenings.         A 

05 

crea tion 

also  to  the 

dance.      Child- 

classes. Am- 

Ragged 

ren's  Christmas 

bulance 

School 

dinner 

£310:16:0 

£41S:S:4J 

£600:13:7* 

The   three 

Sunday    and 

Every 

Premises  an  old 

(including 

R's,    short- 

Friday even- 

night 

factory.    Coun- 

camp) 

hand,  mach- 

ing     Bible 

try       cottages. 

ine  drawing, 

Classes.  At- 

Fives     courts. 

i 

book  -  keep- 

tendance 

Rifle       club. 

-o 

ing.       Am- 

often       ex- 

Handbell -  ring- 

l-H 

b  u  1  a  n  c  c. 

ceeds     200. 

ing.  'Junior  club 

(D 

Govern- 

Two      mis- 

for "schoolboys 

CQ 

ment  grant, 

sionaries 

over  11.    About 

£19 :4s. 

supported 

70  "Old  Boys" 

£118  : 7  :  lOJ 

£90  :3s. 

£818:15:3 

Classes  three 

Sunday  meet- 

Every 

No        'baiiards. 

(including 

(including 

nights       a 

ings 

night 

Fives  -  courts. 

Government 

Men's  Club) 

week ;  com- 

Badminton. 

M 

educational 

pulsory  for 

Shooting      gal- 

-§ 

grant, 

camp     and 

lery.      Library. 

a 

£33 :3s.) 

football. 

Men's  club  for 

s 

Men— 

Privileges 

"Old  Boys,"  60 

02 

£175  : 9 :  11 

for   attend- 
an  c  e. 
Fretwork. 
Govern- 
ment  grant, 
£33 :3s. 

members. 
Billiards 

3  Manchester  Federation.  .    ^    i.      .    .,  .„      j 

4  As  practically  every  Club  mcluded  in  this  list  gives  instruction  m  drill  and  gymnastics,  we  do  not 
include  these  subjects  under  "  Educational  Work." 
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^  2  S 


its 

Og,a 


■B-xs 

Si 


Secretaxy. 

III 

iii 

ilga 

<fa 

H.  Taylor,  18 

250 

70 

Slater    St., 

Oldham 

Boad,  Man- 

chester 

P.  R.  Parsons, 

690 

200 

32      Brom- 

wioh  Street, 

Bolton 

Harold  Wood 

340 

300 

W.  H.  Mills 

130 

100 

C.  W.   Iliff; 

No 

record 

B.  V.  Whale 

Mrs.    Henry 

170 

S   i  m  0  n. 

from 

Lawnhurst, 

October 

Didsbury 

to 
Easter 

Lads' 
Contri- 
butions to 
Camp. 


1907 


1907 


1907 


Angel  Meadow 
Lads'  01ub,l 
27  Beswick 
Bow,  Miller 
Street,  Man- 
chester 


Bolton  Lads' 
Club,i87Bark 
Street,  Bolton 


Orum  psall 
Lads'  01ub,i 
St.  Mary's 
Boad,  Crump- 
s  a  11,  M  a  n- 
chester 


Chapel  Street 
Lads'  01ub,i 
Salford 


CoUyhurst 
Becreation 
Booms  Lads' 
Club.l  Willert 
Street,  Man- 
chester 


Bidsbury  Insti- 
tute Lads' 
Club,  Elm 
Grove,  Dids- 
bury, near 
Manchester 


Id. 


SO 


£15: 10s. 

10s.  and 

12s.  6d. 

each 


110 

winter. 


1^.,  or 
Is.  6d.  a 
quarter 


camp 
for 

some 
years 


70 


1908 


50-60 


kept 


1904 


Id.;  en- 
trance 
fee,  2d. 


Juniors 

Id- 
seniors 

Id. 


Id. 


60  to 
B.B. 

camp 


14  to 

Adelphi 

Club 

camp 


No 
camp 


£3 


1  Manchester 
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Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 

Total 

Becelpts 

f^om  Lads 

without 

Camp. 

Total  Cost 

of  Club 

without 

Camp. 

Educational 
Worlt. 

Religious 
Work. 

Open. 

Remarks. 

Uncommon 

Features. 

£21 :6s. 

£5:lSs. 

£75 

Beading, 

Sunday  even- 

Every 

Owing  to  insuffi- 

writing, 

ing  service. 

night 

cient       accom- 

drawing. 

Average  at- 

modation     the 

Average  at- 

tendance, 30 

age    limit    has 

tendance,  30 

now  been  placed 

each  class 

at  18,  and  the 
camp    fees    re- 
duced (the  lads 
being  younger) 
to  6s.,  7s.  6d., 
and  10s. 

£30:10:9 

£370 

Book  -  keep- 

Every 

Rifle  Club.     De- 

143 

(1906) 

(1906) 

ing.  Recrea- 
tion classes 

night  in 
winter, 
three 
nights 

in 
summer 

bating  Society. 
Reading    circle 
in      connection 
with  N.H.R.U. 
9237     members 
since  foundation 
of  the  club 

145 

£09;18:7i 

£92:3:3 

£165:5:2J 

None  in  the 

Bible     Class 

Every 

Library    of    450 

club.      Re- 

for lads  over 

night 

volumes.  String 

duction    in 

17.  Younger 

band 

, 

camp     fees 

boys  attend 

S 

for  90  %  at- 

Sunday 

C5 

tendance  at 

School. 

i-< 

an  Evening 

Special 

IB 

School;  60% 

Church  ser- 

m 

qualified 

vice  once  a 
month 

£25 

Ambulance 
and       fret, 
work 

Bible  Classes 
in    connec- 
tion     with 
Mission 

Monthly  debates 

■308 

£11 

£5:14:4 

£16:3:2 

Drawing,  car- 
pentry, and 
wood  -  carv- 
ing 

None 

4  nights 
and 
alter- 
nate 

Satur- 
days 

Swedish  drill  and 
dancing,  in  con- 
junction     with 
Girls'    Club. 
"  At     Homes  " 
on        Saturdav 
evenings 

238 

£14 :  X2s. 

£83:8:8 

Greek  stories. 

None 

Five 

Library.  Seniors' 

(rent,  etc. 

Ambulance, 

nights 

smoking  -  room. 

paid  by 

singing,  and 

Weekly  lecture 

Institute) 

current 
events. 
Classes  pro- 
posed     for 
next  winter. 
Evening 
School 
across    the 
road 

or       entertain- 
ment 

Federation. 
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a>  <D  O 

03   O   g 

Club. 

CM    O 

Secretary. 

as . 

>S'S 

u 

^1 

lit 

Lads' 
Contri- 
butions to 

^11 

■<s 

^'S§ 

i'° 

Camp. 

1908 

Bgerton  Street 
Lads'      Club, 
Bast     Ordsal 
Lane,      Man- 
cbester 

1894 

T.  A.  Harrop 

130 

100 

60 

Id. 
juniom, 
under 
13,  Jd. 

114 

£50 

1908 

Grove     House 
Lads'     Clubi 
(Jewish),    282 
Bury      New 
Road,  Salford 

1907 

B.  Valentine 

20O 

60 

Id. 
jmder 
15 ;  2d., 
16-18 ; 

en- 
trance, 
6d. 

AUare 
mem- 
bers of 
J.L.B., 
andean 

goto 
Brigade 
camp 

1908 

Heaton  Mersey 
Lads'     Club,i 
Heaton    Mer- 

1901 

E.  N.  Pater- 
son,        The 
Homestead, 

80-100 

70 

40 

12-17, 

4d.  a 

month ; 

7,  with 
Stock- 
port 
boys 

sey,  near  Man- 

Didsbury; 

seniors 

chester 

J.L.Reynolds, 

6d. 

Ivy  Mount, 

First 

Heaton  Mer- 

pay- 

sey 

ments 
must  be 

for  3 
months' 

1908 

Heyrod   Street 
Lads'    Club,i 
Ancoats,  Man- 
chester 

1890 

Charles  B.  B. 
Russell 

TOO 

400 

350 
winter 
months, 

200 
spring 
months 

Id.  a 

week, 

juniors : 

2d., 
seniors 
over  21 

135 

£91 

1908 

The       "  Hugh 
Oldham" 
Lads'    Club,i 
Livesey     St., 
Oldham  Eoad, 
Manchester 

1889 

J.   H.  Rath- 
bone 

2437 

457 
in 
sum- 
mer, 
841 
in 

win- 
ter 

Id.  en- 
trance ; 
under 
16,  2d. ; 
over  16, 
4d. 

378    £ 

177:13:6J 

1  Manchester  Federation. 
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Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 

Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

■without 

Camp. 

Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 

Educational 
Work. 

Eeligious 
Work. 

Open. 

Remarks. 
Uncommon 
Features. 

1 

ft 

£100 

£20 

£150 

Ambulance. 

Sunday 

Efforts  made   to 

Members 

classes 

induce   lads   to 

pressed    to 

attend     church 

a  t  t  e  n  d 

and  chapel  ser- 

neighbour- 

vices   on    Sun- 

ing  Evening 
Schools 

day 8     with 
ofi&cers 

Boughly, 
£35 

Roughly, 
£120 

Sabbath'(Fri- 

service  and 
lecture 

Evei7 
night 

Fortnightly 
lectures  and  de- 
bates 

£12:1 :2 

£18  : 1 : 3 

£119:9:9 

Occasional 
lectures 

None 

Every 
week 
night 

Library 

£184 

£72 :  15s. 

£502:0:5,2 

See      p.    176 

Morning  ser- 

Every 

Boys'       Brigade 

and  in 

and  in 

Government 

vice        and 

night 

compulsory  for 

addition 

addition 

grant,  1907, 

evening 

lads   under   17. 

£105 : 4  : 8 
class  fees, 
books,  and 
Government 

£242:6:10. 

Cost  of 

Evening 

Continua- 

£84:  19s. 

classes    ion 
Sunday 

Library  of  850 
books.  Destitute 
Lads    and    Dis- 
charged     Pris- 
oners' Aid    De- 
partment. 
Flower-growing 

03 

grant 
(£84  :19s.) 

tion  School 

-c 

A 

competition. 

03 

Nine      football 

teams,  4  cricket 

teams,  and  even- 

ing   school  at- 

tended  by   260 

members 

£813:14:3 

£324:0:li 

£822:9:5J 

Arithmetic 
and    short- 
hand.    Re- 
creation 
classes  Or- 
chestra. 
Violin  class, 
piano  class 

Sunday  even- 
ing service 

Every 
night 

Premises  an  old 
police  -  station. 
Fives  -  courts. 
Prefects'     com- 
mittee.    Finan- 
cial       support 
from  Manchester 
Grammar  School 
Country       cot- 
tages. Dramatic 
society.       Con- 
certs,    Library. 
Seniors'  dances. 
Parents'       and 
children  's 
parties 

i 

a 

CQ 

Includes  £193 :  13  :  11,  exceptional  items  for  painting,  repairs,  and  alteration  to  gymnasium. 
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33   O   i 

=<$£ 

Club. 

"1 

Secretary. 

m 

i'ld. 
IP 

1 

# 

1908 

Jackson  Street 
Lads'      Clnb, 
Jackson    St., 
London  Road, 
Manchester 

1896 

S.  W.  Eigby 

60 

40 

Is.  a 
year 

40 

About 

£12. 

Average 

6s.  each 

190S 

Knott  Mill  Hall 
Institute  Lads' 
Club,     Castle 
Street,  De^ns-' 
gate,       Man- 
chester 

1900 

B.  Stevenson 

180 

90 

60 

Id. 

35  with 
B.B. 

£10 :10s. 

1907 

Ladybam    and 
District  Lads' 
Club 

1902 

6.  W.  Harper, 
A  s  h  1  e  a, 
SwannLane, 
C  h  e  a  d  1  e, 
Hulme 

292,  in- 
cluding 

101 
juniors, 

one 

night  a 

week 

60  seniors 

over  14, 

50  juniors 

Id., 
juniors 

a. 

27,  with 

Ancoats 

Tads 

£11: 17s. 

1907 

The  Openshaw 
Tiads'    Clnb,i 
Manchester 

1888 

T.  M.  Broad- 
bent  (Chair- 
man :     Mr. 
W.  J.  Cross- 
ley,  M.P.) 

900 

in  classes 
300,  in 
club  90 

Id. 

610 

under  18, 

6s. ;  over 

18,  7s. 

1908 

Oxford      Boad 
Lads'    01ub,i 
Altriucham, 
Cheshire 

1893 

B.  W.  Wollas- 
ton,  Bollin- 
dale,  Ashley 
Heath,    Al- 
triucham 

70 

60 

40 

Is.  a 
year 

28 
(1906) 

£12:2:9 

1907 

Procter    Gym- 
nasium    and 
Hulme  Lads' 
Club,  1  Silver 
St.,     Hulme, 
Manchester 

1891 
1886. 
Amal- 
ga- 
mated 
1894 

Frederick  J. 
Heys 

1626 

328 
(max. 
484iu 
Oct., 

min. 
206  in 
Aug.) 

300 

Id. 

Over  18, 

2d. 

157 

£76:19:5 

1908 

Pendleton  Lads' 
Club,  Brough- 
ton        Boad, 
Pendleton 

1889 

Henry  Grim- 
stone,       69 
Bolton 
Rd.,  Pendle- 
ton 

800-1000 

180- 
200 

Id. 

^  Manchester 
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Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 


Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

■without 

Camp. 


Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 


Educational 
"Work.' 


Religious 
Work. 


Open. 


Remarks. 
Uncommon 
Features. 


About 

£20 
Average 
10s.  each 


£15 


£16 : 17  :  10 
(15  months) 


Privately 
financed 


£29:8:6 


£165 :  13s. 


£127:1:11 
(15  months) 


Privately 
financed 


£4 :  2s. 


£129:1:11 


£25:Ss. 


£669:16:8 


Ambulance 


None.    Chip- 
carving 


Members  per- 
suaded  to  at- 
tend classes 
near.  Am- 
bul  anc  e, 
drill,  and 
recreation 
classes.  Lan- 
tern lectures 

Largest  even- 
ing continu- 
ation school 
for  youths  in 
Manchester. 
Govt,  grant 
£268  :  3s. 
Attendance 
compulsory 
for  camp 
(see  p.  175). 
Violin 

None 


Arithmetic) 
book  -  keep- 
ing, short- 
hand. Re- 
c  reat ion 
classes.  Re- 
duced camp 
fees  foT 
regular  at- 
tendance in 
three  sub- 
jects at  any 
Eve  n  i  ng 
School.  34 
qualified 


Connected 
with  a  Mis- 
sion 


Sunday 
services 


Sunday  after- 
noon meet- 
ing  for 
seniors. 
Evening 
service  with 
lantern  once 
a  month  for 
juniors 

Five  Bible 
Classes.  Re- 
gular at- 
tendance 
necessary  to 
qualify  for 
camp. 


Sunday 
School  class 


Sunday  even- 
ing service 


Three 
nights 
a  week 


On  school  pre- 
mises free  of 
cost.  B.B. 
company 


Every     Boys     under    12 
night        once  a  week 


Every 
night  in 
winter 


Every 
week 
night, 
6.30- 
9.45. 
Sunday 
after- 


Four 
nights 
a  week 


Every 

night, 

7-10 


Library.  Week- 
end at  the  An- 
coats  cottage  at 
Marple 


Library.  Hand- 
ball courts. 
Hockey.  Fives. 
Sketching 


Musical  society. 
Library.  Fives- 
courts.  Ramb- 
ling club.  Satur- 
day lectures 
and  entertain- 
ments. Debat- 
ing. Financial 
support  from 
Huime  Grammar 
School 


Specially    strong 
in  gymnastics 


Federation. 
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-J  2  S 

O  M  fl 
«-,  o  P 


«-(  Q 
«■■§ 

fig 


Secretary. 


<»  a  _; 


oil 


Lads' 
Contri- 
butions to 
Camp. 


1908 


Queen  Street 
Lads'  Club 
(in  connection 
with  Gravel 
Lane  Bagged 
School),  Sal- 
ford 

Salford  Lads' 
Club,l  Oxford 
Street,  Eegent 
±voad,  Salford 


G.       Nelson, 
198      Great 
Cheetfaani 
St.,  Higher 
Broughton 


Charles 
Clift 


1280      5-600 


Stockport  Lads' 
Club,i      Wel- 
lington     St. , 
Stockport 


T  e 1 egr  a  ph 


C  h  r  is  tian 
Association 
Old  Boys' 
Club,  39  Hard- 
man  Street, 
Deansgate, 
Manchester 


Withington 
Institute  and 
Lads'  Club, 
4  Parsonage 
Road,  Withing- 
ton 


1907 


John        A. 
Fletcher 


Jas.  Kidney 
Broomfield, 
Cheatham 
Hill,    Man- 
chester 


W.       Forbes 
Boyd, 
Barton 
House,  Dids- 
bury 


50-60 


Id. ;  en. 

trance 

3d. 


Id. 
Over 
18,  2d. 


Id. ;  en- 
trance, 

2d. 

under 

15;  4d. 

under 

17 

Under 
16  and 
present 


gers, 
ld.;16- 
18,  2d. ; 

18-21, 


No 
camp 
yet 


£166:5:9 


27  to 
Marple 

(Au- 
coats) 

cot- 


jority 

only  for 

week- 


£6:14:6 


1  Manchester  Federation. 
2  Includes  £211 : 4 :  3^^,  special  item  for  decorating  and  furnishing. 
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Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 

Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 

Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 

Educational 
Work. 

Eeligious 
Work. 

Open. 

Remarks. 
Uncommon 
Features. 

i 

£6:7:6 

None 

Lads  expected 
to      attend 
Sunday 
evening 
school 

£261 :  18  : 9 

£202:7:0J 

£672:188.2 

Writing    and 

Sunday  Bible 

Every 

Fives    -    courts. 

(including 

c  0  m  p  0  s  i- 

class      and 

night 

Library  of   260 

£9:2:9 

tion,  arith- 

service 

books.  Concerts 

class  fees, 

metic,  men- 

alternate  Satur- 

and 

suration. 

days.  Debating. 

£31:0:6 

workshop 

Flower-growing. 

Government 

practice, 

Successful    La- 

grant) 

English 
grammar, 
office     rou- 
tine, short- 
hand. Govt, 
grant 
£31  :  0  :  6. 
Attendance 
at      clas.ses 
compulsory 
for     camp. 
Eecreation 
classes. 
Violin 

bour  Bureau 

s 

ID 

m 

£44:7:3 

£437:8:6 

Mainly    athletic. 
We    have    been 
unable  to  obtain 
further  informa- 
tion 

356 

£8:17:8 

.... 

£29:16:|6 

£65: 16s. 

None 
Elementary 

Sunday  after- 
noon     and 
evening 
classes 

Sunday  Bible 
Class 

Every 
after- 
noon 
and 
night, 
2.30-9.30 

Games  and  religi- 
ous services  for 
present  messen- 
gers on  Monday 
nights     at    the 
Post  Office,  7  to 
9,    to   get   into 
touch  with  them 
and  draft  them 
into  the  club  as 
they  leave   the 
P.  0.      service. 
Average  attend- 
ance 24 

Shooting,  quoits, 
penny  concerts, 
lantern  lectures 

jjfQte, — The  Denton  Technical  School,  near  Manchester,  has  developed  from  the  "  Denton  Lads'  Club," 
and  for  athletic  purposes  is  permitted  to  join  the  Manchester,  Salford,  and  District  Lads'  Club  Federation. 
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LONDON 


all 

Hi 

Club. 

d 
°l 

^  o 

Secretary. 

III 

Average 

Nightly 

Attendance. 

Lads' 
Contri- 
butions to 
Camp. 

1908 

The   Bennond- 
sey       Settle- 
ment     Boys' 
Club 

1907 

N.  A.  Lewis, 
Bermondsey 
Settlement, 
London, 
S.B. 

120 

80 

50 

Id. 

50 

£12:106. 

1907 

The  Brady  St. 
Club  for  (Jew- 
ish) Working 
LadSji     Dur- 
ward    Street, 
Whitechapel 

1896 

Algernon 
Lesser,     20 
Wormwood 
Street,  E.G. 

180- 
250 

Saturday 

120, 

other 

nights 

Id. 
juniors, 

2d. 
;seniors 

26, 
larger 
number 

to 
Jewish 
Lads' 
Brigade 
camp. 

£18:6:6. 

1908 

Broad  St.  Lads' 
Club.i         27 
Broad  Street, 
BatoUff,  E. 

About 
1888 

J.  G.  Cloete 

76 

be- 
tween 
14  and 

18, 

60 
senrs. 

Id., 

seniors 

6d.  a 

month 

1908 

Calus    Mission 
Boys'    01ub,i 
Harr  oway 
Road,  Batter- 
sea,  S.W. 

1898 

Dr.     K.     B. 
Crompton, 
64  Dulwich 
Ed.,  Heme 
Hill,  S.B. 

40-50 

25-30 

Id. 

40 

£12:6:9 

1907 

St.        Christo- 
pher's  Work- 
ing        Boys' 
01ub,iS9Fitz- 
roy     Square, 

1894 

R.  H.  Ham- 
mon 

250 

2d. 
Under 

14 
only  en- 
trance 
fee  of 

Id. 

1  Federation  of  London 


LIST  OF  CLUBS 
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CLUBS 


Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 


Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 


Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 


Educational 
Work. 


Religious 
Work. 


Open. 


Remarks. 

Uncommon 

Features. 


£42 :  10s. 


£34:9:5 


£12 


£80:10:5 


£120 


For  16 

months, 

Jan.  1906  to 

April  1907, 

£626  :8s. 


Ambulance 


Half  club 
subscription 
refunded  for 
regular  at- 
tendance at 
an  Evening 
School. 
Jewish  His- 
tory class 


Service       ( 
Sundays 


Services  on 
Jewish  Fes- 
tivals 


£26 : 3  :  7h 


21s.  6d. 
per  head 


£19 : 0 : 7 


£58':  7:3 


None 


Lectures 


Bible     Class 
on  Sundays 


Sunday 
service 


Every 
night 


Every 
night 

except 

Friday, 
7-10; 
Satur- 
day, 

5-10.30 ; 

Sunday, 
5-10 


Every 

night 

except 

Sunday 


Every 
week 
night 


Every 
night. 
Juniors 


Special,  attention 
given  to  swim- 
ming 


Library  of  1650 
books.  EflFort 
to  get  lads  suit- 
able employ- 
ment. Rambles. 
Old  Boys'  club 
for  lads  over  19 


No   report    pub- 
lished 


Boys  "not  the 
very  poorest." 
Small  library 


Mandoline  band. 
Sick  club. 
Bicycling. 
Rambles.  We 
have  been  un- 
able to  obtain 
fuller  details 


65 
184 
189 
309 


Working  Boys'  Clubs. 
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i  £  S 

all 

Club. 

Secretary. 

&.&! 

i 

0} 

Hi 

Lads' 
Contri- 
butions to 

Bp 

oissi 

^i" 

■<»§ 

d4S^ 

'  Camp. 

«s,s 

fe 

lagp. 

■< 

M 

!? 

1908 

The        Claude 
Bliot      Lads' 
Club,  145  and 
147    Bridport 
Place,      Hox- 
ton,  N. 

1903 

B.    G.    Law- 
rence ; 

Eev.   W.   H. 
a.  Smith 

Num- 
bers 
have 

reach. 

ed  300 
but 
fluc- 
tuate 

90 

Id. 

1907 

Dulwich     Mis- 

1905 

W.D.  Gibbon 

No 

and 

sion      Clubs, 

^ 

camp 

1908 

(The       Old 
Alleynian 
Guild),    St. 
John's    Insti- 
tute, Larcom 
Street,     Wal- 
worth,   S.B. 
Schoolboys' 
Club,  11-14 

Boys'        Club, 
14-17 

Men's        Club, 
over  17 

40 
30 

55 

30 
24    , 

25-30 

Id. 
a  year 

2d. 
a  week 

2s.  a 
quarter 

non- 
athletic, 

4s. 
athletic 

till 
1908 

1907 

Fairbairn 

1891 

Mrs.    J.    G. 

300 

200 

60 

Id.,  en- 

About 

Seniois 

and 

House'  (Mans- 

Milne 

trance 

60 

pay  full 

1908 

field      House 
University 
Settlement), 
310     Barking 
Ed.,  Plaistow, 
E. 

fee  6a. 

cost; 
boys 
under  18, 
7s.  61. ; 
school- 
boys, 
4s. -Ss. 

1906 

Finsbury  Park 
Working  Lads' 
Institute,    44 
and  46  Poole's 
Park,     Seven 
Sisters'  Road, 
N. 

1887 

B.  C.  Edwards 
(Hon.  Direc- 
tor),  Wara- 
tah,  Holden 
Rd.,  Wood- 
side  Park 

185 

Nearly 
100 

£7: 10s. 

1  Federation  of  London 
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Total  Cost 
I   of  Camp. 


Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 


About 

8s.  2d. 

a  week 

per  head, 

exclusive 

of  railway 

fare 


£G3 :  14s. 


4s.  7d. 


£1:16:10 
(member- 
ship fees 
only) 


£44 


Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 


About  £300 


Educational 
"Work. 


Religious 
Work. 


Record  kept 
of  attend- 
ance at 
L.C.C. 
schools. 
About  half 
attend 


Open. 


Remarks. 
Uncommon 
Features. 


Shooting   in   the 
cellar 


Service  on 
Sundays 


Direct  sub-  ■   Solely  for  ,,  Recreation 
scriptions  |  Boys'  Club,  j    classes     for 
£43:14:8.    £i:4:16:tl;,    schoolboys 
Baths,      j     general      [ 

games,  etc.,  jmaintt^-nance 


Sunday  even- 
ing discus- 
sions on  re- 
ligious and 
moral  sub- 
jects 

Service  for 
the  younger 
boys 


Every 
night 


Every 
night 


Every 
night 
except 
Sundays 


I  £1U7:17:3 


of  buildin;^ 
ii201:lls., 
of  which 
probably 

about 
four- fifths 
should  be 
charged  to 
the  Boys' 

Club 


£9  :  10s,       £289  :  19  : 


Shorthand, 
drawing, 
ambulance. 
Large  num- 
ber of  re- 
creation 
classes. 
Boot-mend- 
ing, chair- 
caning 


Bible  classes 
and  services 


Every 

night 


Bath  compulsory 
on  Thursdays. 
Library 

Library 


Majority  of  mem- 
bers have  come 
from  the  Boys' 
Club  during  the 
last  two  years 


Baseball,  Bicycl- 
ing. Badmin- 
ton. School- 
boys' Guild 
(about  40  mem- 
bers) prepares 
boys  for  the 
Club 


Employment 
Bureau 


Working  Boys'  Clubs. 
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i,  S  n 
o  tjS 


1907 


St.  Francis' 
Club,  93 
Princes  Road, 
Netting  Dale 


Junior 
13-17 


Guild, 


HoUington  So- 
ciety's Club, 
31-38  Crown 
Street,  Cam- 
berwell,  S.E. 


IDOO 


Secretary. 


«>  a  J 

'S'Sa 

^  o  g 
Mm  PI 

gga 


Miss  Marie  C. 
Lambert,  97 
Clarendon 
Eoad,  W. 


W.    Grant- 
Wilson,    2 

New  Square, 
Lincoln's 
Inn 


The  Hutchison 
House  Club 
for  (Jewish) 
Working 
Lads,i  Hut- 
chison Street, 
Aldgate,  E.C. 


Ctps    , 


30-35 


^^'i 


Jack        M. 
Myers 


Sf 
III 


2d. ;  en- 
trance 
Is. 


Id.  to 

6d., 

based  on 

wages 

earned 


t5 


Lads 

Cont^ 

butionfi 

Camp 


Sundays 

220, 
Saturdays 
170, 
other 
nights  100 
during 
evening- 
school 
session, 
130  other 
times 


Id. 
juniors. 

2d. 
seniors. 
Four 
weeks 
must  be 
paid  in 
advance 
when 
joining 


£38:1 

Payii* 

basedf 

wag^ 


24 
(1907). 

60 
(1908). 
100  to 
J.L.B. 
cainp 


£12: 
(aver  | 

contr 
tion 

boy,l 
10s.  I 


1  Federation  of  Lo 
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^Total 

tal  cost 
Camp. 

Receipts 

fi'om  Lads 

without 

Camp. 

Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 

Educational 
Work. 

Religious 
Work. 

Open. 

Remarks. 

Uncommon 
Features. 

1 
ft 

ID 

m 

Monthly 

Every 

For  lads  over  16. 

meeting    in 

night 

Roman  Catholic, 

church, with 

but  25  per  cent 

address  from 

may     be     non- 

a    priest. 

Catholics.      Six 

Attendance 

members  form  a 

voluntary, 

Committee,  with 

but  good 

a    Secretary 
elected        from 
among       the 
members,    Miss 
Lambert    being 

nominally 

"Assistant  Sec- 

retary."    Small 

Library 

Too   poor  to  pay 

anything,  except 

Id.  for  cricket 

9:2:3 

£6S:14:7     £55:2:14:11 

Two    classes 

Every 

Juniors      10  -  13. 

65 

tnight) 

for  the  Club 

night 

Seniors       must 

143 

boys      only 

6-10 

have  been  junrs. 

2110 

at     nearest 

except 

Weekly       bath 

L.C.C.  school 

Sunday 

compulsory  for 

for      short- 

for 

juniors.    Shoot- 

hand, letter- 

seniors 

ing.        Medical 

writing,  and 

5  nights 

aid.     Small  lib- 

ofBce    rou- 

for 

rary.     No  maxi- 

tine. Nearly 

juniors 

mum    limit    of 

all      senior 

age.     Seniors 

members  at- 

have a  share  in 

tend  classes 

theirianagement. 

of      some 

Situations  have 

kind.       No 

been  found  for 

1 

Club    fix- 

over 50  boys  on 

tures    on 

leaving    school, 

class  nights. 

and  progress  at 

"Silent" 

employment    is 

■ 

room    for 

I 

watched.      A 

; 

home      les- 

1 

principle  of  the 

1 

sons,      and 

Club    is,    "Get 

supervision  ;| 

on,  or  get  out !  " 

manual    in- 

struetion  in  ! 

Club.      Ex- 

penditure on 

education, 

£44 : 2 : 2 

:4:8     £67:15:5^ 

£523  :  9  :  3i 

Reading,    re- 

Services    on 

Every 

Great  interest  in 

citation,  and 

Jewish  Fes- 

night 

members'      em- 

srage 

singing      in 

tivals 

except 

ployments. 

X 

:■  per 

the      Club. 

Friday 

Debates.  Library 

a. 

1908, 
Od.) 

Half  -  sub- 

of   800     books. 

a 

scription  re- 

Co-operation of 

a; 

1 

mitted     for 

members    in 

fT 

regular    at- 

various depart- 

" 

i 

tendance  at 

ments   of   Club 

an  Evening 

work 

School 

!  Boys'  Clubs. 


2e 
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Club. 

o:j3 

Secretary. 

Ill 

lil 

IP 

Pa 

6S" 

Lads' 
Contri- 
butions to 
Camp. 

=>&£ 

b, 

!5ga 

■< 

s 

S2i 

190V 

The  Hailey  bury 

1896 

C.  E.  Attlee 

About 

80- 

60 

Jd. 

About 

5s.  each. 

and 

Guild     Club, 

(Club  Mana- 

250 put 

100 

30  with 

£8:12:6 

1908 

Ben     Jonson 

ger),  2  Paper 

their 

Bat- 

(including 
field  days) 

Bd.,  Stepney, 

Buildings, 

names 

talion 

E. 

Temple, 
E.G. 

down; 

about 

160 
become 

active 

mem- 
bers 

Junior      Club, 

Limi- 

50 

Jd., 

12-14 

ted  to 

about 

60 

but  few 
pay  it 

1908 

LyndhurstHall 
Institute 
Boys'       Club 
(Kentish  Town 
Mission),  War- 
den    Road, 
Kentish  Town 

1892 

CA-Edwards, 
12    Church 
Row,  Hamp- 
stead 

100 

3s.  6d. 
a  year 

30 

£22 :10s. 
(16s.  each) 

1908 

Maurice  Hostel 
Boys'    Club.i 
Britannia  St., 
Hoxton,  N. 

1890 

Rev.  Robert 
E.  Hyde 

350 

No 

camp, 

but  a 

Holiday 

Working 
boys 
about 

12s.  6d.  a 

Juvenile  Club, 

80 

60 

Id.  a 

Home 

week; 

10-14 

month 

school- 
boys 

Junior      Club, 

75 

60 

Id. 

about  &s. 

14-18 

Senior      Club, 

00 

40 

2d. 

over  18 

1907 

Old     Northey- 
ites         Boys' 
Club.i      Nor- 
they      Street 
School,  Lime- 
house,  B. 

1889 

W.  J.  Braith- 
waite,     294 
Burdett 
Road,  E. 

60-70 

2d. 

27 

£13;  Is. 

1  Federation  of  London 
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Total  cost 
of  Camp. 

Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 

Total  cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 

Educational 
Worli. 

Religious 
Work. 

Open. 

Remarks. 
Uncommon 
Featiu-es. 

(Ground 

£6 :7s. 

About  £300 

None.  Several 

A  lady  holds 

Every 

Only  for  members 

66 

and  tents 

attend  even- 

a  class   on 

night 

of  the  1st  Cadet 

143 

supplied  by 

ing  classes, 

Mondays, 

DattThe  Queen's 

240 

Govern- 

but    the 

attended  by 

Begt.,      14-18i; 

244 

ment.) 

maj  ority 

10-20  boys. 

N.C.O.'s  up   to 

£29:9:1 

work       12, 

Church  par- 

19 or  20.     Boys' 

(including 

and  some  14 

ades 

Committee  does 

Held  days) 

hours  a  day, 
and  are  too 
tired  for 
head-work 

7-8,  two 
even- 
ings 

much     of     the 
work.        Small 
library.      Sing- 
songs.   Average 
wages  of  mem- 
bers,     9s.      at 
casual  labour 
Worked  by  com- 
mittee lads    of 
above 

£38:4:8 

"  Literary  " 

Sunday  Bible 

Every 

For  boys  of  16-21, 

269 

class     with 

Class 

night 

especially  B.B. 

Girls'  Club, 

old  boys  of  the 

"Topics  of 

Mission      Com- 

the    Day " 

pany.      Annual 

Class,  sing- 

old boys' dinner. 

ing 

attendance    54. 
Managed  by 
committee      of 
members 

Accounts 

Attendance 

Bible  Classes. 

Holiday     Home, 

240 

involved 

at      L.C.C. 

Services  at 

with        accom- 

with those 

classes    en- 

the Holiday 

modation  for  60 

of  the 

couraged. 

Home 

boys 

Christian 

Recreation 

Two 

Social  Union 

classes. 

nights. 

Settlement 

Room    pro- 
vided  for 
quiet  study 
for  scholar- 
ships 

6.30-7 
Every 
night 
Every 
night 

£34:4:3 

£40  :  18s. 

£217:0:3 

Classes     the 

Occasional 

Every 

School    premises 

66 

including 

including 

raison  d'Stre 

Sunday 

night. 

rented  £36:7:3. 

333 

£19 :11s. 

camp 

of  the  Club. 

services 

7.50-10 

For  old  boys  of 

Government 

deficit  of 

Ambulance, 

Northey   Street 

grant 

£11:3:3 

arithmetic, 

carpentry, 

drawing, 

geography, 

history, 

shorthand, 

writing. 

Government 

grant   for 

1905,£19:lls. 

School      exclu- 
sively.     No 
cricket.  Drama- 
tic  Society. 
Members     pass 
on  to  Old  Boys' 
Club.     Boot- 
mending  class 

Working  Boys'  Clubs. 
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M 


O     fcH     C 


1908 


Club. 


Oxford  House 
Clubs,  Mape 
St.,  Bethnal 
Green,  B. 


Webbe  Insti- 
tute,! 97  Hare 
Street,  E. 

Bepton   Club, 
3    Buckhurst 
Street,  Colts' 
Lane,  E. 


Eastbourne 
Club.i  West 
St.,  Bethnal 
Green,  E. 


Passmore  Ed- 
wards' Settle- 
ment Boys' 
Club,  Tavi- 
stock Place, 
W.C. 


OS 


Bugby 

■    (S  ■ 


The 
Boys'  CTluS, 
292  Lancaster 
Road,  Notting 
Dale,  W. 


Little     Boys' 
Club 


Be- 

orgaii- 

ised 

1907 


Secretary. 


Douglas  Eyre 


Rev.  H.  R.  L. 
Sheppard, 
Oxford  Ho. 

Charles  A. 
Wrench, 
University 
House,  Vic- 
toria Park 
Square 

E.  G.  Beid, 
Oxford  Ho. 


Andrew  Clark 


■3'ga 


•^ni 


»  S  r 


Rev.    C. 
Donald 


90 


60 


260 
(can- 
not 
ac- 
com- 
mo- 
date 
more) 


164, 
150 
'Old 

Guard 
or 

men' 


J 
age 


Id. 


trance 
fee,  3d. 


men, 
6d.  a 
month 


Is  . 


300  in- 
cluding 
"old 
boys  " 

or 
"  men  " 


Lads' 
Contri- 
butions to 
Camp. 


£216 


£23 : 11 : 


£9:19:9 


£3:17:6 


Full  cost 
(20  lads 

paying  4d. 
a  week 

regularly) 


boys, 

60 

men 


£30 :1s., 

including 

men 


1  Federation  of  London 
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Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 

Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 

Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 

Educational 
Work. 

Religious 
Work. 

Open. 

Remarks. 

Uncommon 

Features. 

1 

£318:4:5 

Monthly  ser- 
vices     in 
church 

Cadet  corps.  Rifle 
ranges.      Small 
libraries.  Men's 
clubs    for     old 
boys.     Help  in 
finding  employ- 

i 

£25:1:3 

£152:17:10^ 

£458  :  16 :  6^ 

Reading, 

Sunday 

Every 

ment.    Encour- 

a 

drawing, 

service 

night 

agement     to 

ta 

wood  -  work 

attend     techni- 
cal   and    other 

S, 

£13:1:6 

£5r:3:U 

£275:2:6i 

Sunday 
service 

Every 
night 

classes,    and    a 
hst  printed  giv- 
ing   particulars 
of  these 

£4:5:4 

£24:8:2^ 

£181:11:3^ 

Sunday 
service 

Every 
night 

Estimated 

Classes  at  the 

None 

Every 

Age  14-18. 

at  12s.  a 

Settlement 

night 

Library.      Cob- 

head for 

attended  by 

but 

bling    class. 

1908 

a  few  lads 

Friday. 
Gymna- 
sium on 
Friday 

Dancing     class 
with  Girls' Club. 
New    members 
on    trial   for   a 
week;  entrance 
fee    to    be    re- 
turned   if    un- 
satisfactory. 
This  never  found 
necessary  as  yet. 
Saturday  Social 
Evenings    with 
singing  and  clog- 
dancing 

£152 : 2  :  11, 

£67:11:4, 

£683  : 3  : 5, 

Reading. 

Sunday    ser- 

Every 

Swimming  bath. 

including 

including 

including 

Large  num- 

vice.   Aver- 

night 

Starting  an  ap- 

men 

men 

men 

ber  of  recre- 
ation classes 

age  attend- 
ance, 100 

One 

evening, 

5.30-7 

prenticeship 
scheme.     Boot- 
mending.    Visit 
of  70  members 
to  Rugby,  and 
night  spent   in 
gymnasium. 
Possesses     cot- 
tages and  land 
at    New    Rom- 
ney  for  summer 
camp.  All  games 
allowed  on  Sun- 
days 

1 

Working  Boys'  Clubs. 
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111 

Club. 

OS 

II 

Secretary. 

IP 

Lads' 
Contri- 
butions to 

«|S 

'-*  g 

<fa 

<^i 

.^o 

Camp. 

1907 

Rutland      Old 
Boys'     Club, 
Etttland     St. 
Schools,  E. 

Denzil  Myer 

60 

Id., 
14-16 ; 

2d., 
over  16 

^>i 

1907 

Selwyn    (Eton 

Rev.  Ponson- 

About 

Id.;  en- 

Camp 
at 

Mission)Boys 

b  y,    B 1 0  n 

70 

trance, 

Club.i  Gains- 

Ho., Hack- 

senrs. 

6d. 

Eton 

borough  Rd., 

ney    Wick, 

and 

Hackney 

N.B. 

70 

Wick,  N.B. 

junrs. 
10-14 

1907 

South wark 

1893 

L.W.Bennett, 

About 

Id. 

Camp 
with 

Cadets'  Club.i 

37  Fleet  St., 

50 

Queen's   Ho., 

B.C. 

Volun- 

31 Union  St., 

teer 

Southwark, 
S.B. 

Brigade 

1908 

Stepney  Jewish 
Lads'    Club,i 
71       Stepney 
Green,  B. 

1900 

Samuel  Am- 
stell 

180 

170 

80 

Id.;  en- 
trance, 
8d. 

60 

£30 

1908 

The      Victoria 

1900 

0.  B.  Sebag- 

Limi- 

Id.; 

147 

£53 :  6s. 

(Jewish) 

Monteliore, 

ted  to 

seniors. 

(by  indi- 
vidual 

Working  Boys' 

2       Palace 

250. 

2d. 

Club,i    Pord- 

Houses, 

Wait- 

ham St.,  New 

Bayswater 

ing 

ment) 

Road,  White- 

Hill,  W. 

list  of 

chapel,  B. 

over 
70 

Federation  of  London 
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Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 

Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

■without 

Camp. 

Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 

Educational 
Work. 

Belieious 
Work. 

Open. 

Bemarks. 

Uncommon 

Features. 

m 

None 

Snights, 

All  members  are 

8-10 

old  boys  of  the 
school.        Man- 
aged entirely  by 
the      members, 
with  a  control- 
ling   influence, 
rarely  exercised, 
by    the    Presi- 
dent. Unique  in 
that  it  is  self- 
supporting. 
Premises,  heat- 
ing, and  light- 
ing are  provided 
by  the  L.C.C. 

Bible  class 

Seniors 

Small       library. 

16 

on  Sunday 

every 
night 
except 
Sunday ; 
juniors 
8  nights. 

We    have    been 
unable  to  obtain 
further  details 

£16:7:4 

£57:14:10 

None 

None 

Bvery 
night, 
6-10, 
except 
Sun- 
days; 
Satur- 
days, 
3-10.30 

For  cadets  only. 
No  outside  games 
or  sports  except 
swimming.  Help 
in   iinding   em- 
ployment 

£66 

£3S :  18s. 

£116:4:1 

Ambulance. 

Every 

Apprenticeship 

65 

(rent,  rates, 

Recreation 

night, 

through  Jewish 

taxes,  gas, 

classes.  Jew- 

7.30-10, 

Board  of  Guard- 

and coals 

ish  History 

except 

ians.    Technical 

free) 

and      Beli- 
gion     class 
c  0  n  t  e  m- 
plated 

Friday 

workshop 

£112  :1 :11 

£66 : 1 : 8 

£684:4:1 

Attendance 

Services     on 

Eveiy 

Probation      and 

(  =  168.  3d. 
a  head) 

at     schools 

festivals 

night 

election  of  mem- 

strongly 

and  at  camp 

except 

bers.     Help  in 

encouraged, 

Friday. 

securing  employ 

advice  given 

Sunday 

ment.  Canadian 

fees      ad- 

morning 

Emigration 

vanced,  and 

for 

Fund.  Old  Boys' 

X 

supervision 

quiet 

League.    Use  of 

« 

exercised 

reading 

L.  0.  C.       play- 
ground in  sum- 
mer.   Rambles. 
Library.    "  Kid- 
dies'Club."  Con 
certs.    Glee- 
singing.        De- 
bates.    Flower- 
growing 

a 

QQ 

Working  Boys'  Clubs. 
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i  S  S 

Club. 

a 

S  3 

Secretary. 

09      , 

as . 

lit 

m 

ft 

a 

Is. 

lads' 
Contri- 
butions to 

"g 

-la" 

Camp. 

1908 

The  West  Cen- 

1893 

Frank  Morley 

Limi- 

Saturday 

Id.; 

75  to  a 

£45 :16s. 

tral      Jewish 

(Chairman) ; 

ted  to 

and 

over  16, 

school- 

(10s.  a 

Working  Lads' 

B.      Mocatta 

230. 

Sunday, 

2d. 

house  at 

week 

Club,138Pitz- 

(Hon.  Sec.) 

Wait- 

150; 

Folke- 

each) 

roySquare.W. 

ing 

other 

stone, 

Ust 

nights,  80 

25  to 
J.L.B. 
Camp, 
and  a 
few- 
juniors 
C.O.H.F. 

1908 

Working  Lads' 
Institute  and 
Home,  White- 
chapel,  E, 

1876 

Rev.  Thomas 
Jackson 
(Superin- 
tendent), 27 
Whitechapel 
Eoad,  E. 

(186  ad- 
mitted 
to  the 
Home 
during 
the 
year) 

467 

Id. 

1  Federation  of  Loudon 
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Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 

Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 

Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 

Educational 
Work. 

Religious 
Work. 

Open. 

Remarks. 

Uncommon 

Features. 

£111:19:4. 

Kent  of 
house  for 
fortnight, 
£30  (about 
23s.  a  week 

per  boy) 

£30:2:2 

£169:13:1 

(including 

Home) 

.£388:17:10 

£1054:14:1 

(including 

Home) 

Boys     are 
strongly 
urged  to  at- 
tend techni- 
cal classes 

Lee  t  ures. 
Singing 

None 

Every 
night 
except 
Friday 

Every 
night, 
6.30-9, 
except 
■Sunday 

BtFoit  to  appren- 
tice   boys    and 
direct  them  to 
skilled     trades. 
Eifle  range.   Li- 
brary    of     600 
volumes 

Library.  Premises 
built  in  1S86  at 
a  cost  of  about 
£20,000 

87 
244 

15 

Working  Boys'  Clubs. 
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CLUBS  IN  THE 


°  s  a 

Q  S  a 


Secretary. 


■^  O  R 
(S  o  S 


^5^ 


V   F-i 


■§5  . 


Lads' 

Contri' 

butions  to 

Camp. 


1907 


1908 


1906-7 


Belfast— 
Our    B  0  y  s' 
Hall,  Manor 
Street 


Birkenhead — 
The    Shaftes- 
bury  Club, 
Jackson  St. 


Birmingham — 
Birmingham 
Street  Boys' 
Union. 
Headq'ters : 
Cathedral 
House,  71 
NewhaU  St. 
(residence 
for  workers) 
19  clubs 


The  Rugby 
Boys'  Club, 
Elkington 
St.,  Bir- 
mingham 

Birmingham 
Kyrle  So- 
ciety, T'ths' 
and  Boys' 
Clubs 


1886 


Miss  M.  S. 
Armstrong, 
1  Easton 
Avenue, 
Cliftonville, 
Belfast 


W.A.Norrish, 
100  Wood- 
church  Lane 


C.  B.  W.  Buck 


1904 


Rev.    H.    A. 

Bichings,  9 
Geach  St., 
Birmingham 


Frederick  W. 
Benaet,  99 
Church  Rd., 
Handsworth 


About 
200 


50 


Id. 


Id.  a 
year 


No 
camp 


40  to  a 
fann 


600 

(30 
senrs, 
over 

^4) 


Free. 

Seniors 

Id. 


55 

'ths," 

also 

boys' 


£7 :7s. 

6s.  over 

17,  about 

33.  6d. 

under  17 


109  £13:18:1 
in  two 
batches 
for  a 
fort- 
night 
each 


40 
'  youths, 

25 
"  boys  " 


£46:12:9 


LIST  OF  CLUBS 
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PEOVINCES 


Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 


£31 ;  13s. 


Roughly, 

£180, 

including 

clothes 


Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 


£23:0:2 
(1906) 


£7 :  3s. 


£92:18:6 


Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 


£63:3:2 
(1906) 


£169  :  11 : 3 


£281 : 6  :  8 
for  house, 
£355 : 2  : 2 
for  working 


£45:9:8 


£26 
(1905) 


Educational 
Work. 


Shoemaking, 
sewing, 
basket-mak- 
ing, joiner- 
ing,  drill, 
seamanship, 
natural 
science, 
physiology, 
temperance, 
ambulance 


science, 
drawing, 
netting,  net- 
making, 
s  e  w  -i  n  g, 
knitting 


£137:15:4 


£261 :  19  : 2 
(for  entire 
institution) 


Religious 
Work. 


French 


Sunday  even- 
ing meetings 


Sunday  even- 
ing services 


Open. 


Every 
night 
except 
Satur- 
day and 
Sunday 


Every 
night 
except 
Satur- 
day and 
Sunday 


Bible  Class 


Remarks. 
Uncommon 
Features. 


Apparently  the 
only  boys'  club 
unattached  to  a 
religious  body 
in  Ireland 


For  little  boys. 
Nearly  150 
helpers  during 
the  year.  Help 
from  University 
and  private 
schools.  Seniors 
have  a  club  of 
their  own,  but 
are  expected  to 
help  work  the 
other  clubs.  It 
is  hoped  that 
eventually  there 
will  be  100  such 
clubs  in  Bir- 
mingham, with 
50O  workers 

Dancing     class. 
Dance  attended 
by     90      boys. 
Small  library 


Also  a  Newsboys' 
Club  once  a 
week 


15 
240 


24 
290 
347 
352 
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Club. 

'I 

Secretary. 

1^1 

11^ 

^          Average 
:               Nightly 
j  Attendance. 

Weekly 

Membership 

Fee. 

«-ga 

Lads 
Contri- 
butions to 
Camp. 

1907 

Boscombe — 
The  Lads'  In- 
stitute 

1892 

Mrs.  de  Satnr 

200 

Id. 

'% 

1907 

Bristol— 
The   Dings 
Club,  Kings- 
land   Boad, 
St.  Philip's 
(TheShaftes- 
Dury     Cru- 
sade) 

1896, 
re- 
organ- 
ised 
1900 

A.  B.  Harris, 
Lloyd's 
Bank  Build- 
ings, 55  Com 
Street 

175 

130 

00 

Id., 

entrance 

6d. 

70 

Roughly, 

1907-8 

Burnley — 
Burnley  Lads' 
Club,  Keigh- 
ley  Green 

1899 

H.  D.  Eiley, 
Hawks  Ho., 
Brierfleld, 
Burnley 

1200, 
includ- 
ing 250 
juniors 

under 
13 

250 

id. 
under 
13 ;  Id. 
13-18 ; 

2d. 
over  18 

250 

£144:14:4. 
15s.  over 
IS ;  13s. 
6d.,  16-18; 
128.  6d., 
13-15;  lis. 
under  13 

1906-7 

Cardiff- 
University 
Settlement 
Lads'  Club, 
Walker  Ed., 
East  Moors 

1901 

Mrs.    E.    M. 
Burrows 

200 

160 

70-80 

Jd. 

45 

£13:14:8. 

8s.  for 
week;  6s. 
for  week- 
end 

1908 

Edinburgh— 
Causewayside 
Lads'      In- 
stitute, 269 
Causeway- 
side 

1903 

John       D. 
MacLeod, 
108   George 
Street 

About 
200 

About  76 

About 
40 

£26:4:9i 

LIST  OP  CLUBS 
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Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 


Roughly, 
£55 


Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

■without 

Camp. 


Roughly, 

£28 


£26  :  15  :  1^ 


Roughly, 
£107,  or 
about  33 
per  cent 


£27 : 5  : 2 


£44:10:6^ 
(including 
profit  on 
refresh- 
ments, 
£29:8  :9J) 


Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 


Educational 
Work. 


Roughly, 
£100 


£40 

Rent,  rates, 

and  taxes 

are  paid 

by  the 

"  Crusade  " 


Roughly, 
£320 


Actual  Club 
expenses, 
£50:10:3. 
Total  ex- 
penses of 
Settlement, 
£319:6:9; 
Lads'  Club 
may  fairly 
be  charged 
one-third  of 
this  sum 


£160:5:1^ 


Weekly  lec- 
tures, re- 
c  reati  on 
classes 


Fortnightly 
lectures,  re- 
creation 
classes 


Shorthand, 
arithmetic, 
wri  tine;,  Eng- 
lish litera- 
ture, sing- 
ing, natural 
history, 
drill.  Aver- 
age attend- 
ance, 171 


The  three  R's, 
drawing, 
geography, 
history, 
essay  -  writ- 
ing, ambu- 
lance. Re- 
cr eation 
classes 


Manual      ii 
struction 


Religious 
Work. 


Bible  classes 
Wednesday 
and  Sunday, 
prayers 
every  night, 
and  prizes 
for  attend- 
ance 


Bible  classes, 
three  week- 
ly prayer 
meetings 
and  services, 
prayers 
every  even- 
ing. Missioti 
Hospital  cot 
maintained 
in  China 


Sunday 
services 


5  nights 
Tuesday 

and 
Sunday 
for  reli- 
gious 

pur- 


Sunday 
services 


Open. 


Every 
night 
7-9.30 


only 


Every 
night. 
Boys 
under 
13,  two 
nights 


Five 
nights 


Every 
night 


Remarks. 
Uncommon 
Features. 


The  Institute  cost 
over  £1000. 
Sinceitsfounda- 
tion  over  2000 
members  have 
passed  through 
it,  and  a  sum  of 
£513 :  10s.  has 
been  realised  by 
their  subscrip- 
tious,  industrial 
work  (£287), 
gymnasium  dis- 
plays, etc. 


A  company  of  the 
B.B.  is  also  at- 
tached to  the 
Crusade,  and  the 
Club  provides 
for  its  "old  boys, 
amongst  others 


Library   of    over 
300  books. 


Dancing  (with 
girls),  gym- 
nasium, and 
billiards,  Id.  a 
week  each.  Base- 
ball in  place  of 
cricket.  Dra- 
matic Society. 
Work  found  for 
28  boys.  Families 
visited 


New  building 
(1906)  at  a  cost 
of  about  £1600. 
Library.  Mem- 
bers must  not  be 
under  15  years 
of  age 
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WOEKING  LADS'  CLUBS 


ill 

Olub. 

it 

Seoretaiy. 

5-S  d 

°5^ 

11^ 

IP 

|! 

4 

hi 

Lads' 

Oontri. 

butions  to 

<s 

•< 

l^° 

Camp. 

Edinburgh — 

1907 

The  Moir  Mem- 
orial   Club, 
19  St.  John's 
Hill,    Edin- 
burgh 

Junior  section, 
15-19 

1891 

E.   M.   Moir, 
16    Leven 
Terr.,  Edin- 
burgh 

Over 

60 
(over 

100 
sens.) 

Id.;  en- 
trance, 
6d. 

1907 

University 
Settlement 
Boys'  Club, 
Surgeon  Sq., 
Edinburgh 

Hull- 

W.     Douglas 
Eeid 

50 

1908 

Hull       Boys' 
Club 

Leicester — 

1903 

Dr.      T.      C. 
Jackson, 
Victoria 
Chambers, 
Bowlalley 
Lane,  Hull 

170- 
180 

85 

Jd.  a 
month 

under 
12 ;  12- 
14,  Id.  a 
month ; 
over  14, 

2d.  a 
month 

130 

Under  12, 

3s.;  12-14, 

4s.;  over 

14,  5s. 

1906-7 

Leicester  Poor 
Boys'     and 
Girls'  Sum- 
mer   Camp 
and     Insti- 
tute,    77 
High  Street, 
■  Leicester 

Liverpool — 

1896 

J.  Spencer,  3 
E.Bon  J  St.,. 
Leicester 

180 
boys, 

no 

girls 

240 
Sundays, 
150  Satur- 
days, 
80  other 
nights 
(girls 
included) 

640 

children 

(1906) 

1907 

Florence    In- 

1889 

A.  E.    Ken- 

500 in 

60%  of 

4d.  a 

No 

and 

stitute    for 

nedy,      13 

win- 

members 

month. 

camp, 
except 

1908 

Boys,    Mill 

Harrington 

ter. 

Is.  6d. 

St.,    Liver- 

St.,  Liver- 

260 in 

half- 

for 

pool 

pool 

sum- 
mer 

year, 
2s.  6d. 
a  year 

cadets 
with 
Bat- 
talion 

LIST  OF  CLUBS 
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Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 

Total 

Beceipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 

Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 

Educational 
Work. 

Religious 
Work. 

Open. 

Remarks., 
Uncommon 
Features. 

1 
87 

£6:6:9 

£171:12:8 

Sunday    ser- 

Every 

Gymnasium,    2d. 

fromjunrs., 

(1906) 

vices  and  ad- 

night. 

a  week ;  and  6d. 

£101:1:7 

for  both 

dresses  from 

7?10 

entrance  fee 

from  senrs. 

sections 

Technical 
classes. 
Class       for 
Dante's  In- 
ferno ;  keen 
attendance 

outsiders, 
lay      and 
clerical,  who 
stay    for    a 
talk    round 
the      fire 
afterwards 

Most  of  the  boys 
in  irregular  em- 
ployment, news- 
paper -  selling, 
etc.   Endeavour 
to  get  them  ap- 
prenticed,   "  or 
invery  bad  cases 
enlisted  in   the 
regular  forces  " 

£67:3:9 

£39:5:6 

Eoughly, 

Shoemaking, 

Short  prayers 

Every 

New   members 

24 

(10s.  4irJ.  a 

(including 

£380 

joinery,  etc. 

read  on  Sun- 

night 

must  be  under 

239 

head) 

£31:19:10 
from  gym- 
nastic 
displays) 

days 

11  years  of  age, 
and  outside  the 
reach    of    any 
other      agency. 
Employment 
found  on  leaving 
school.        Com- 
pulsory     baths 
and  club  clothes. 
Meals  supplied. 
Large     number 
of    workers   on 
rota  system 

290 
347- 
363 

Weekly    lec- 

Sunday   ser- 

SiK 

Apparently     not 

tures    on 

vices    with 

nights 

managed  on  the 

various 

limelight 

for  boys. 

usual  lines 

subjects. 

four  for 

Science  lec- 

girls. 

tiu-es    once 

6-9 

a      week. 

Singing  and 

recitation 

£69:1:2 

£699:16:9 

None. 
Ambulance. 

None 

Every 
week 
night 

Company  of  1st 
Cadet  Battalion 
of   The    King's 
Liverpool  Regi- 
ment 

143 
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WOEKIIsrG  LADS'  CLUBS 


i  ^  d 
°  t!  fi 

•       Club. 

=w  o 

Secretary. 

III 
Is" 

i?'i 

ho. 

Lads' 
Contri- 
butions tq 
Camp, 

Equip-     1 
ment    \  • 
lent,  and 
members  ■ ; 
arrange   t 
camps  for  ■ 
them- 
selves    , 

1907 
and 
1908 

Liverpool — 
The     Gordon 
"Working 
Lads'  Insti- 
tute,   Stan- 
ley    Eoad, 
Liverpool 

1885 

Christopher 
G.  Mill,   60 
Castle    St., 
Liverpool 

222 

91 

4d.  a 
month, 
2s.  6d. 
a  year 

26-30 
cadets 
with 
Bat- 
talion 

1907 
and 
1008 

Shrewsbury 
School  Mis- 
sion   and 
Boys'  Club, 
Shrewsbui-y 
House,Port- 
land  Place, 
Liverpool, 
N. 

.  1903 

Kev.    D.    B. 
Kittermas- 
ter     (Mis- 
sioner) 

About 
150 

About 
110 

About  70 

■in  winter, 

40-60  in 

summer 

3d.  a 
month ; 
seniors, 
9d.;  en- 
trance, 
3d. 

63 

£8 :10s. 

1907 

Northampton — 
Grafton  Insti- 
tute, Grafton 
Square 

1904 

Miss  Medland 
Newsham 

80- 
100 

Id. 

No 
camp 

1908 

Nottingham — 

Dalceyne    St. 

Lads'  Club, 

Sueinton, 

Nottingham 

1907 

0.  W.  Hind 

About 
120 

60-70 
(1908) 

£27; 

8s.  6d. 

under  16, 

lOs.  over 

15 

1907 

Beigate — 
Reigate 
Youths'  In- 
stitute 

1875, 
reor- 
gan- 
ised 
1886 

W.  H.  GaUier, 
West  Street, 
Reigate 

71 

Under 

16, 
2s.  6d.  a 
session, 
includ- 
ing 
classes ; 
over  16, 
Ss. 

LIST  OF  CLUBS 
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Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 

Total 

Beoeipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 

Total  Cost 

of  Club 

without 

Camp. 

Educational 
Work. 

Beligious 
Work. 

Open. 

Remarks. 
tTncommon 
Features. 

15 

£35:ir:10 

£470:9:6 

Blacksmiths' 

Classes    and 

Every 

No  maximum  age. 

work 

evening  ser- 
vices on  Sun- 
days.    Ger- 
man   Bible 
class 

night 

Some   members 
joined  21  years 
ago.    Boys'  Bri- 
gade.   Company 
of  1st  Cadet  Bat- 
talion      The 
King's.  Dramatic 
Society.    Hand- 
ball.   Eambling 
Olub.      Gordon 
Entertainers 

143 

£66:17:10 

Subscrip- 

£214:3:11 

Geography, 

"  We  believe 

Every 

Chapel    on    pre- 

tions, 

history. 

that     the 

night 

mises.  Lodging- 

£8:16:1. 

science. 

whole    pro- 

house (15  bed.s) 

With  bar, 

singing,  and 

gramme    of 

especially      for 

sale  of  old 

recreation 

our  club  life 

old  boys  of  the 

clothes,  and 

classes 

isreligious." 

Akbar  Nautical 

carpenters' 

Sunday 

School.  Assisted 

work, 

Bible   class 

emigration     to 

£81:0:1 

and  service 

Canada.      Help 
to     lads     from 
Police      Courts 
sent  by  magis- 
trates.      Sup- 
ported    mainly 
by   Shrewsbury 

School,  and  as- 

sisted by  three 

preparatory 

schools.  Library 

£103  :  IBs. 

None 

Rowing.  Country 
walks,    picnics, 
and     visits     to 
places    of  local 
interest 

£46 

£45 

£260 

The  three  E's, 

Bible     Class 

Every 

Boys'    Brigade 

239 

geography. 

compulsory 

week 

compulsory.  Li- 

history, am- 

night 

brary    of    over 

bulance.  At 

360  books.  Field 

least      one 

of  three    acres 

class    com- 

adjoining     the 

pulsory. 

Club.    Employ- 

Handbell 

ment  register 

ringing. 

The  three  B's, 

None 

Every 

Library.   Dwind- 

geography. 

night 

ling      member- 

history. 

except 

ship,  and  attend- 

drawing 

Sunday, 
7-9.30 

ance  at  classes 
has   practically 
ceased.    Twelve 
years  ago  nearly 
200     members. 
The  Club  "only 
claims  to  be  do- 
ing  a   negative 
good  " 

2f 
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WOEKING  LADS'  CLUBS 


iS3g 

V.  o  rt 
°  fc!  E 

o  °  E 

Club. 

Secretary. 

Ik 

Hi 

Lads' 
Contri- 
butions to 

lgf 

O 

£■"  S3 

<is'° 

6$° 

Camp. 

=1^5 

fe 

t^gK 

-1 

s 

15 

Eoohdale— 

i9or 

The  St.  George 

1900, 

H.  Anderson 

From 

Id.; 

86 

About  £70 

Lads'   Club 

at  cost 

(Superin- 

180 in 

seniors. 

(reduced 

and  Gymna- 

of 

tendent),  41 

sum- 

Is. 3d.  a 

charges 

sium,  South 

about 

Roch  Street 

mer  to 

quarter 

for  attend- 

St.,   Koch- 

£1600 

360  in 

ance  at    / 

dale. 

win- 
ter 

gymnastic- 
classes)   ' 

Southport — 

1908 

Southport 

1891 

S.  Taylor,.  41 

180 

130 

60  in 

Id.; 

No 

Working 

Fir  Street ; 

winter. 

en- 

camp 

Tiadn'  Club, 

W.  Thomson, 

30  in 

trance. 

Marble  PI., 

2    Sefton 

summer 

3d. 

Bastbank 

Street 

Street 

Sunderland — 

1908 

Waifs'  Rescue 
Agency  and 
Street  Ven- 
dors' Club, 
15  Lambton 
Street 

1902, 

at 
cost 

of 
about 
£1000 

F.'     Douglas 
Caws 

150 

70  in 
winter, 

20  in 
summer 

None 

LIST  OF  CLUBS 
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Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 

Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 

Total  Cost 
of  Club 
withoat 
Camp. 

Educational 
Work. 

Religious 
Work. 

Open. 

Remarks. 
Uncommon 
Features. 

1 

About  £15 

About  £400 

None 

Bible     Class 

Every 

■The  (paid)  Super- 

309 

(financed 

for    non-at- 

night 

intendent  gives 

privately) 

tendants  at 
Sunday 
school  only. 
E  vening 
service     in 
winter,  with 
singing  and 
music  after 

his  whole  time 
to  the  work. 
Hockey 

£24 : 14 : 7 

£228:12:H 

Ambulance, 

Sunday  even- 

Every 

Want  of  workers 

21 

and 

elocution, 

ing  service 

week 

and  activity  of 

86 

£22:10:6 

lantern  lec- 

night. 

churches       has 

for 

tures.  Mem- 

Three 

caused     the 

gymnastic 

bers    per- 

nights 

membership   to 

display 

suaded      to 
attend  even- 
ing schools 

in 
summer 

decrease  con- 
siderably 

£110:2:7 

Every 
week 
night 

For     very     poor 
boys  of  9  to  16 
years  of  age.  In 
two  years  51  boys 
were        started 
at  work  through 
the  agency.     47 
still       working 
steadily.  Supper 
of    soup    and 
bread   given 
twice  a  week  in 
winter.      Every 
boy's      home 
visited 

24 
291 

The  Following  aee  Examples  of  Clubs  which  for  various 

FOE  LADS 


"sl 

|i| 

bD^    . 

.^1 

P. 

S°6. 

Lads' 

o  °  E 

Club. 

II 

Secretary. 

g.tfg 

IF 

Contri- 
butions to 

IM 

^h" 

■5k| 

dl° 

Camp. 

nas 

& 

IZign 

-\ 

s 

i^ 

Colche.ster — 

1907 

St.     George's 
Institute, 
165  High  St. 

Glasgow- 

Hugh  Knott, 
24  Winches- 
ter Road 

Over 

150 

2s.  6d.  a 
quarter 

in 
winter, 
ls.6d.in 
siuumer 

1908 

Kingston 
Social  Insti- 
tute,    Scot- 
land   Street 
Public 
School 

Liverpool — 

1903 

Robert  Alli- 
son 

118 

100 

45 

2d.; 
2s.  the 
season 

No 
camp 

1908 

Balfour      In- 
stitute    for 
Young  Men, 
Smithdown 
Koad 

London — 

0.  W.  Bailey 

200-300 

200-300 

60-100 

68.  a 
year 

No 
camp. 
"  Holi- 
day Bi- 
cycling 
Camp" 

1907 

Maida    Hill 
Home     and 
Club     for 
Working 
Boys       and 
Ragged 
School,      95 
North     St., 
Edg ware 
Road,  N.W. 

1846 

T.    L.    Bates 
(Superin- 
tendent) 

Young   Men's 

ISO 

90 

40 

Is.  a 

Club  (17-23) 

quarter 

O.L.B.    Com- 

70 

Id. 

pany  (14-18) 

1907 

The  Portman 

1889 

W.   H.   Bon- 

About 

80, 

60-60 

2d.;  en- 

No 

and 

Club     for 

ham  Carter, 

90 

includ- 

trance. 

camp 

1908 

Working 
Lads,  80  and 
82      Church 
'  St.,     Lisson 
Grove,  Lon- 
don, W. 

6     Sussex 
Gardens, 
Hyde  Park, 
W. 

ing 
mem- 
bers of 
Home, 
■16  in 
number 

8d. 
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Eeasons  are  not  of  the  Type  Enumerated  in  the  above  List 
OVER  SEVENTEEN 


Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 


Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 


£33:7:4i 


Total  Cost 
of  Club 
without 
Camp. 


£74 : 12 : 2 


£107 :  lis. 


£950  ;  17  : 6 

(1906-7), 

of  which 

£199:0:3 

due  to 

balance 

owing 

1905-6 


Educational 
"Work. 


£39 : 13  : 6 


Roughly, 
£220 


None.  Classes 
can  be 
formed  if 
12  members 
desire 


No  elementary 
work.    Very 
complete 
advanced 
classes  under 
Liverpool 
Education 
Committee. 
Book-keep- 
ing,    art, 
Spanish, 
m  a  t  h  e- 
matics,  etc. 


Religious 
Work. 


None 


Lads       en- 
couraged to 
attend 
classes 


Open. 


Every 
night 
7.30-10 


Every 
week- 
night 
from 
Septem' 
ber  to 
April 


Every 
night 


Remarks. 
Uncommon 
Features. 


Bible  Class 


Every 
night 
Four 
nights 


Every 
night 


Sunday  afternoon 
discussions.  Bi- 
cycling club 


School  Board 
premises.  Concerts 
every  Saturday 
(attendance  about 
300)  render  it  self- 
supporting.  Re- 
ceipts for  these 
£41:16:5^.  Visits 
to  various  works 
managed  by  the 
Corporation 

For  lads  and  young 
men  over  16.  PrO' 
posed  to  form  a 
junior  section  to 
admit  boys  from 
14.    Large  library 


Rifle  club 

Situations  often 
found  for  lads. 
Bank  holiday  ex- 
cursions 

The  premises  have 
lately  been  ex- 
tended, the  new 
house  being  used 
by  the  older  mem- 
bers, whoarereally 
men.  The  financial 
details  will  hence- 
forth be  different 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


'as 


Club. 


Si 


Eq 


Secretary. 


S^SS 


ill 


l>^l 


ft 

1^ 


Lads' 
Contri- 
butions to 
Gamp. 


1907 


1908 


1907 


1908 


Home 
1866; 
club 
about 

10 
years 
later 


St.  Andrew's 
Home  and 
Club  for  Work- 
ing Boys,2  26 
Great  Peter 
Street,  West- 
minster 


Charterhouse 
Mission  Boys' 
Club,  Tabard 
Street,  South- 
wark,  S.B. 


Harrow  Mission  About 


G.  N.  Ferrers 
Guy,  8  Vicar- 
age Gate,  W. 


About 
100 


Boys*  Club,2 
Latimer  Road, 
London,  W. 


Hercules  Club 
(Bpsom  Col- 
lege Mission, 
.Lambeth  Par- 
ish Church), 
Arch  No.  180, 
L.  &S.W.R,, 
Lambeth  Rd. , 
S.E. 

The  Lincoln 
Club,  3  Weld 
Court,  Lon- 
don, W.C. 


Magdalene  Lads' 
Club  2  (Mag- 
dalene College, 
Cambridge), 
10  Cork  St., 
Camber  well, 
S.E. 


G.  Kirwan 


Rev.    C.    W. 

Lyne,     24 
Bulstrode 
Avenue, 
Hounslow 


Rev.  E.  M. 
Bickersteth, 
158  Lam- 
beth Road, 
S.E. 


G.  W.  Hand- 
ley 


F.  Velleno- 
weth,  41 
KnatchbuU 
Road,  S.B. 


Limi- 
ted 
to  50 


IIT. 
14-20 ; 

69, 
10-14 


30 

senrs. 

over 

17; 

about 

60 

junrs. 

over 

12 

73, 
14-20 

51, 
10-14 


25-30  in 
winter. 


About 
60 


2d.;  en- 
trance, 
Is. 


Over 

100 


5s.  each 


Id. ;  en- 
trance, 
6d. 


Id. 


^d.  a  I 
night ; 

en- 
trance, 

2d. 


Id. 
seniors, 

juniors 


60 


20 


6to 
C.L.B. 
Camp 


No 
camp 
yet 


£7 :12s. 


£3 


1  The  actual  number  of  Church  of  England  clubs  in  Loudon  must  be  very  large.    We  only  givQ' 

their  names  appeared  to  be  undenominational' 
2  Federation  of  London! 
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OLUBS  (LONDON)  1 


Total  Cost 
of  Camp. 


Total 

Receipts 

from  Lads 

without 

Camp. 


£23:10:7 

(on 
Hayling 
Island) 


About  15  s. 
each,  i.e. 
about  £45 


£4 :10s. 


£25:13:8 


Total  Cost 

of  Club 

without 

Camp. 


£95  :  2s. 

(Home, 

£1357 :  12s.) 


Unknown 


£8:19:2, 

+  £3:0:8 

from  "men 


£13 :  6s. 


Eoughly, 
£45 


£72  : 6 :  9^ 


Educational 
Work. 


£88:0:10i 


£113:15:2 


Shorthand, 
French, 
drawing, 
arithmetic, 
under  L,C.C. 
rules 


None 


Religious 
Work. 


Open. 


Members  en- 
couraged to 
attend  even- 
ing schools 


Monthly- 
meetings 
open  to  all— 
an  entertain' 
ment  with 
'•  straight 
talk  "  in  the 
middle.  At- 
tendance, 
150 

Bible  Class- 
compulsory 


Bible  Classes 


Every 
night 
except 
Sunday 


Five 
week 
nights 


Every 

night 
except 
r'riday 


Old 

boys, 

2  nights: 

boys,  4 ; 

juniors, 

3 


Remarks. 

Uncommon 

Features. 


Bible  Classes 
on  Sunday 
(not  com- 
pulsory) 


Man-of-war's  cut- 
ter. Has  won 
the  "  Scott  Tro- 
phy" (for  best 
all-round  Feder- 
ation Club,  i.e. 
in  athletic  and 
other  competi- 
tions) seven 
years  in  succes- 
sion 

Strictly  for 
Church  of  Eng- 
land boys.  70 
per  cent  com- 
municants. Li- 
brary of  about 
300  volumes 

Jleinbers  must 
regularly  attend 
Church  or  Bible 
Class,  or  other- 
wise satisfy  the 
clergy  in  this 
respect 


C.L.B.  club,  with 
"oldboys"'sec- 
tion  and  junior 
section. 

Boat  —  cost  of 
maintenance,  £5 
a  year 


Attached     to 
church 


Formerly  called 
"E  mmanuel 
Lads'  Club." 
Conducted  as  a 
Parochial  Club. 
Whitsuntide 
visits  to  Cam- 
bridge by  40-60 
members.  Maga- 
zine printed  on 
the  premises 


330 


particulars  of  those  mentioned  in  the  book  and  of  two  examples  of  others  which  equaUy  from 
and  so  came  under  our  cognizance. 
Working  Boys'  Clubs. 
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Acting,  270,  278,  280 
Aims,  18-24 
Ambulance,  329,  362 
Anti-betting,  etc.,  205-206 
"  Anti-everything,"  166 
Apprentices  Act  of  1802,  5 
Aristotle,  quoted,  278 
Arithmetic,  172 
Army  OfBcers,  72-73 
Arrears,  79-82,  112 
Atliletios,  110,  114-127 

Badeu-Powell,  General,  27,  236 

Badges,  121 

Badminton,  133 

Bagatelle,  133 

Bands,  162 

Bank-holidays,  250-252 

Barns,  252 

Bars,  Refreshment,  44 

Baths,  47,  126,  142 

Bicycling,  126 

Billiards,  55,  84,  128-130 

Billiard-markers,  84,  130 

Billiard  Rooms,  44,  45 

Birth  Certificates,  119 

"Bloods,"  185 

"Blood-tub,"  12 

Boating,  329-330,  see  Rowing 

Book-keeping,  169 

Books,  see  Libraries 

Booth,  Mr.    Charles,  quoted,   332, 

367 
Boxing,  137-139 
"  Boys'  Booms,"  325-328 
Braithwaite,  Mr.,  7,  35 


Bribery,  168,  209 

Brigades,  7,  27,  148 

The  Boys',  320-322,  363 
The  Boys'  Life,  323 
The  Church  Lads',  322,  325-326 
The  Imperial  Lads',  323-324 
The  Jewish  Lads',  143,  322 
The    London    Diocesan    Church 
Lads',  322-323,  325 

Brothers,  256-257 

Buildings,  40-52 

Cadet  Companies,  143 
Camp — 

Banks,  237 

Bathing,  235-236 

Bedding,  220 

Books  on,  245 

Canteens,  233-234 

Cost  of,  67,  217,  219,  228,  239- 
243 

Cripples,  244 

Diet,  230-232 

Fatigue  Parties,  221,  225,  238 

Guards,  236 

Health,  225-226 

Hiring  Equipment,  219-220,  238 

Kitchens,  227-229 

Latrines,  226-227 

Messing,  232 

Orderly  Duties,  232-233 

Payments,  239-244 

Programme,  376-380 

Quartermasters'  Duties,  221,  229 

Sites,  216-218 

Tent  Moors,  219-220 
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Camp — cont. 

.Tent  Inspection,  234-235 

Tents,  219,  221-224,  237-238 

Time-table,  234 

Tools,  224-225 

Water-supply,  217,  227 
Camps,    168,    176-177,    215-245, 

257,  315-316,  361,  376-380 
Canada,  318 

Cards  of  Membership,  79,  80,  82,  83 
Cards,  Playing,  132-133 
Carlyle,  quoted,  192 
"  Charities,"  Lads'  Clubs  not,  67 
Chess,  83,  131 
Chess  Rooms,  45 

Chief  Constables,  quoted,  356-359 
Church  Clubs,  203,  214,  307,  325- 

336 
Church  Institutes,  330 
Churches    and   Chapels,    201-204, 

207-208,  320-336 
Classes,  113, 161-179 
Class-rooms,  48,  179 
Clerks,  97-99 
Cliques,  111,  117-118 
Cloak-rooms,  47 
Clubs— 

Adelphi,   16,    59,    60,   88,   241, 
308 

Ancoats,  143,  173, 179,  248-249, 
308 

Andrew's,  St.,  330 

Ardwick,  173, 179, 184,  239,  308 

Birmingham  Street  Boys'  Union, 
24,  290,  347,  352 

Bolton,  143,  145 

Brady  Street,  65,  184,  189,  309 

Burnley,  25,  43,  49,  239,  356 

Cardiff    University     Settlement, 
66,  85,  240,  264,  269,  283 

Chapel  Sta'eet,  308 

Charterhouse  Mission,  330 

Christopher's,  St.,  16-17,  21-22 

Collyhurst,  283 

Crumpsall,    36,   61-62,   83,    88, 
184,  308 

Dakeyne  Street,  239 

Dulwich  Mission,  309 

Eton  Mission,  15 


Clubs — cont. 
Fairbaim  House,  65,  240,  310 
Florence  Institute,  143 
Gordon  Institute,  15,  143 
Haileybury    Mission,     66,     143 

240,  244 
Harrow  Mission,  330 
Hercules,  329 
Heyrod  Street,  35,  36,  37,  63-64, 

88, 173, 176-178, 184-185, 189- 

191,  239,  251,  269,  308-309 
HoUington    Society's,    65,    143, 

290 
Hugh  Oldham,  20,  36,   64,  66. 

83,  88,  242,  250,  308 
Hull,  24,  239,  290,  347-353 
Hulme,  15,  16,  66 
Hutchison  House,  86,  185,  186, 

189,  213-214,  240,  309 
Knott  Mill,  308 
Lyndhurst  Hall  Institute  (Kentish 

Town  Mission),  269 
Maurice  Hostel,  240 
Moir  Memorial,  87 
Old  Northeyites,  65,  333 
Openshaw,    173,   175-176,  230- 

231,  239,  309 
Oxford  House,  65,  143,  269,  310 

see  also  Webbe  Institute 
Eochdale,  309 
Rugby  Mission,  London,  65,  66, 

126,  210-211,  240,  309 
Rugby     Mission,     Birmingham, 

283 
Salford,  20,  88,  173,  184,  244, 

296,  308,  337-341,  356 
Shaftesbury,  15,  240 
Southport,"21,86 
Stepney,  65 
Stockport,  356 
Sunderland,  24,  291 
Victoria,   21,  65,   86,  185,  240, 

242-243,   247,   310,    318-319, 

342-347 
Webbe  Institute,  65,  120,  143- 

144,  189 
West  Central  Jewish,  87,  244 
Whitechapel      Working      Lads' 

Institute,  15 
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Committee  Lads,  85,  111 
Committees,  74,  76,  77,  85,  120, 

130 
Cost— 

"  Boys'  Rooms  "  328 

Camps,  see  Camp 

Classes,  163,  171-172,  178 

Clubs,  see  Finance 

Country  Cottages,  249-250 

Furniture,  45,  46 

Games,  122,  125,  129 

Gymnasia,  159-160 

Gymnastic  Apparatus,  151-155 

Gymnastic  Instructors,  156 

Eifle-shootiug,  144-145 

Sports,  136,  139,  140-142 
Country  Cottages,  248-250 
Country  Walks,  127 
Cricket,  123-124,  133,  146 

Dancing,  269,  280-284 
Debating  Societies,  162 
Decoration  of  Premises,  51 
DiscipUue,  91,   100-113,  327,  334, 

363 
Dismissal,  102,  104,  110 
Dog,  345 

Dominoes,  132-133 
Doors,  41,  42 

Dramatic  Societies,  162,  270,  280 
Draugbts,  45,  8,3,  130-131 
Drawing,  169 

Dressing  Accommodation,  122 
DrOl,  143 
Drinking,  19,  281 
Dumb-bells,  142,  156,  157 

Education,    19-20,    115,    161-179, 

361,  371-373 
Election  of  Members,  85-87 
Emigration,  318 
Employment    Bureaux,     286-304, 

391-400 
Employments,  389-390 
Evening  Schools,    113,   165,   167, 

173-174 
Excursions,  247,  250-251 
Expulsion,  see  Dismissal 

Factory  Act  of  1833,  5 


Farm-houses,  252 
Favouritism,  101,  103 
Federation,  312-319 

The  London,  313-314 

The  Manchester,  314 

The     National     Federation     of 
Workers  among  Boys,  312 
Fencing,  139-141 
Fields,  Playing,  122 
Finance  53-68 
Fishing,  97,  247 
Fives,  49,  133 
Floors,  46,  48,  148 
Flower-growing,  269 
Football,  118-123,  146,  168,  316 
Fretwork,  162-163 
Friendship,  13,  38-39,  71 
Furnishing,  43-52 
Furnishing  of  Gymnasia,  151-155 

Gambling,  11,  93,  102,  110,  128, 

131-133 
Games — 

(1)  Indoor,  83,  128-134,  326-327 

(2)  Outdoor,  see  Athletics 
Eooms,  43,  44 

Gangs,  12,  104 

Gibb,  Eev.  Spencer,  quoted,  289 

Girls,  258,  262-274 

Girls'  Clubs,  216,  313 

Girls'   Club   Union,    The   London, 

313,  318 
Good  Friday  Walks,  250-251 
Gordon,  General,  13 
Gordon,  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  289 
Government   Grants,    65,  67,  159, 

160,  172,  175,  178 
Gymnasia,  49,  146-160 

Hall,  Dr.  G.  Stanley,  quoted,  138, 

265,  283 
Harriers,  124-125 
Health,  346,  350,  357-359 
Heating,  49,  50,  149-150 
Hero-worship,  197-199,  364 
Hobbies,  96-97,  162-164,  259 
Hogg,  Mr.  Quintin,  13 
Home,  254-261 
"Hooligans,"  24,  357 
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"Ikes,"  24 

Illness,  82 

Indian  Clubs,  142,  148,  155,  157 

Instraotors — 

Boxing,  139 

Gymnastics,  etc.,  142,  147   155- 
156 

Wrestling,  136 

Jewish  Clubs,  213,  291-292,  320, 
346,  see  also  Clubs 

Jewish  Lads'  Employment  Com- 
mittee, 296-303,  399-400 

Jiu-jitsu,  137 

Junior  Boys'  Clubs,  24,  90 

Ladies,  264 

Lavatories,  46-47 

Legge,  Mr.  J.  G.,  quoted,  358-359 

Libraries,   46,  180-193,   327,  334- 

335,  374-375 
Lighting,  50-51,  149-150 
Liverpool,    Report   of  the    Watch 

Committee,  quoted,  357 
Lying,  93,  110-111,  119 

Management,  77-88 
Managers,  69-76,  78 
"Manchester  Boys,"  195 
Manchester — 

Education  Committee,  173 

Lads'  Club  Employment  Bureau, 
295-296,  391-398 

Practical  and  Recreative  Evening 
Classes'  Committee,  163 

Report  on  Schools  for   Further 
Education,  165 
Marriage,  116 
Mathematics,  169 
Military  Training,  323 
Minstrels,  340 
Monitors,  111 
Moral  Results,  358-359 
Music,  162 
Music-halls,  10,  82,  276-280 

Neuman,  Mr.  B.  P.,  7,  35-37,  122, 

166 
Newspapers,  182,  191 


Newspapers,  Club,  88 

"Comic,'*  181 
Numbers,  31-39,  150,  173 

Office,  42,  43,  79 

Office  Boys,  98 

"  Oil-cans,"  92 

Old  Boys,  88,  305-311 

Old  Boys'  League,  310,  346 

Parents,  255-260,  264,  288 
Payments — 

Camp,  see  Camp 

Classes,  163,  171,  172,  176-177 

Club,   25,   55,  79-82,  112,  326, 
335 

Games,  120,  124,  125,  129,  139 

Gymnasium,  158 

Shooting,  144-145 
"  Peaky  Blinders,"  24 
Photography,  247-248 
"  Pioking-up,"  267-268 
Pilkington,  Mr.  B.  M.  S.,  7,  330 
Plato,  quoted,  358 
Police  Opinion,  356,  359 
Pounds,  John,  13 
Prizes,  168, 171,  176,  178,  209,  234 
Public-houses,  92,  128,  129,  132 
Public  Libraries,  183,  185,  191 
PubUc  Schools,  66,  72,  367-368 
Punctuality,  78 
Punishment,  77,  102-112 

Racing,  180-181 

Racquets,  49,  133 

Ragged  Schools,  13 

Eaikes,  Robert,  13 

Rambles,  246-248 

Reading,  180-193,  327,  376-383 

Reading  Rooms,  46,  182,  183,  191- 

192,  327 
Recreation,  19,  115,  357-360 
Recreation  Classes,  161-164,  259 
Refreshments,  44 
Religion,   20,    115,   194-214,   279, 

328,  365-366 
Rifle   Ranges,   143-145,  322,   324, 

360 
Ring-throwing,  84,  131-132 
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Roller-skating,  133 
Rosette  Lads,  111 
Rough  Lads,  22-23,  92-96 
Rowing,  126,  249 
Rules,  101-102,  106-109 

Sadler,  Prof.  M.  E.,  quoted,  287 
Sandow  Exercises,  142 
Sanitary  Conveniences,  47,  48 
Savings  Banks,  83,  168,  243 
Scholarships,  178 
Schools,  Connection  of  Clubs  with, 

66,  120 
"Scott  Trophy,"  330,  344 
"  Souttlers,"  12 
Secretaries,      76,      77,      see      also 

Managers 
Secretaries  of  Subsidiary  Clubs,  84, 

120,  130 
Seniors,  84,  109,  111-112 
Settlements,  65,  72 
Shakespeare,  162,  189 
Shooting,  see  Rifle  Ranges 
Shop  Boys,  97-98 
Shorthand,  169 
Singing,  162,  269,  340 
Singlesticks,  141 

Sisters,  255-256,  258,  263,  266, 269 
Sites,  41 

Smoking,  108-109 
Sneaking,  111 
Spitting,  102 
"Sporting  their  Oak,"  42 
Stekle,  Charles,  quoted,  113 
"Stragging,"  267 
Street   Vendors,    23,    89-90,    101, 

290-291 


Subscriptions,  55,  79-82 
Sub-target  Rifle  Machine,  145 
Sunday — 

Observance  of,  210-211 

Schools,  13,  195 

Services,  207-209 

Suits,  94-95 
Suspension,  77,  81,   104,  109-110, 

112 
Swearing,  102,  362 
Swedish  Gymnastics,  151 
Swimming,  125-126 

Tables,  43,  44,  45,  46 

Teachers,    162-163,    170-171,    see 

also  Instructors 
Temperance  Billiard  Halls,  129 
Theatres,  276-277 
Threats,  105-106 

Unemployed,  164,  287 
Urwick,  Mr.  B.  J.,  7,  27 

Ventilation,  50,  149 
Violin  Instruction,  162,  339 

Walls,  61,  52 

Week-ends,  248-250,  252 

Weight-lifting,  141-142 

Windows,  50 

Woman,  264,  see  Girls 

Workers,    69-76,  78,   87-88,    104- 

105,  107-108 
Wrestling,  136-137 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  156,  306-307,  318 
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L.  M.  EIGBY 

DAILY  NEWS.— "Tlimrs  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  country 
lags  far  behind  many  of  the  continental  nations  in  its  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  wastrels  of  civilisation.  We  are  still  in  the  bonds  of 
that  individualistic  superstition  which  held  that,  if  the  affairs  of  men 
were  left  alone,  virtue  would  always  come  out  top  and  vice  disappear 
because  of  its  obviously  unpleasant  accompaniments.  A  youth  who 
did  wrong  must  suffer,  and  the  matter  might  be  left  there.  Attempts 
to  beguile  him  back  into  the  paths  of  honesty  were  regarded  as  so 
many  bribes  or  sources  of  illicit  gains  whose  glamour  would  be  to 
others  an  attraction  irresistible.  How  fatal  is  the  result  of  this  policy 
of  inaction,  so  far  as  lads  on  the  way  to  become  criminals  are  concerned, 
the  authors  of  the  present  volume  show  in  an  interesting  and 
convincing  manner.  ...  In  a,  series  of  interesting  chapters  the 
authors  show  from  their  own  personal  experiences  the  causes  of  the 
first  lapse  into  crime.  .  .  .  This  little  volume  may  be  heartily 
recommended. " 

ACADEMY.  —  "Roughly  speaking,  there  are  two  classes  of 
criminal :  the  accidental  and  the  habitual — the  man  who  is  betrayed 
into  a  solitary  crime  and  the  man  who  makes  crime  a  profession  and 
lives  by  it.  It  is  with  the  latter  class  that  the  authors  of  this 
admirable  little  study  deal.  They  base  their  book  on.  experience 
gained  among  juvenile  delinquents  in  Manchester,  and — rightly,  we 
think — it  is  with  the  criminal  in  the  making  that  they  are  chiefly 
concerned.  .  .  .  The  chapters  on  comparative  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  youthful  criminal — the  first  offender — are  suggestive  and 
worthy  of  serious  study,  and  the  authors  throw  much  light  on  the 
factors  of  heredity  and  environment  which  make  a  law-abiding  life 
almost  an  impossibility  to  many." 
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